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CHAPTER I 
Op the AiJiMALe 


Monkeys are by no means troublesome. In 
tbe bills of Nawada and Sheykhpurah are said to 
be a few of the long tailed kind, which in Bengal 
are called Hanuman, but which here are known 
by the name of Langgur; and in the wilder parts 
of Sahebgunj I heard of a few of the short tailed 
kind called Market; but. although I was much 
both among the woods and hills, I saw neither one 
nor other. 1 have however no doubt that in the 
Rajagiiha hills I heard the crv of the Langgur 
The Indian black bear (Bhal) is the most de- 
fljructive wild quadruped of considerable size, and 
sheitera itseif in the bare rtx'ky hills acatterwl 
uiTOugh the district of Behar, The principal 
injury that it commits, is by eating augar-cans and 
mangoes, and hy drinking the palm ’wine; for it 
climbs trees with great facility. When surprised, 
however, or irrifated, he occasionally has destroy' 
ed men, and frequently wounds them. The chief 
native officer of police in the division of Nawada 
says, that having killed a large one, he found it 
1o weigh five mans of the weight usual in that 
vicinity, or about 205 lbs. avoirdupois. The 
bad^r, which Shaw calls L'l^us hidicits, is found 
in the same places wdth the black bear, and is 
called Bajarbhal. The account given here of its 
manners is similar lo that given in BhagaJpur. 
The ^me officer of police, who weighed the bear, 
weighed one of these animals, which was consider- 
one, and found if to be three mans or 
177 ibs. The Indian Ichneumon' is not near so 
common as could be wished, venomoua serpents 
being exceedingly destniclive, Tti old mango 
^ovos, especiiilty about Sahebgunj, is a sjiecieB of 
Ichneumon not described in' any book that t 
possess, but common about Caicutto, where it is 
c^led Bham or Bhondar. Here it is called Mus* 
bilai, or the mouse cat, and it is alleged to l)e very 
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fond of palm wine; but its common food would 
appear to be birds and fish. Others are occasional¬ 
ly seen. 

The royal tiger or Sclavah is very seldom seen 
anywhere except in the wikis of Nawntta, where 
they are said annually to kill from 2 lo 4 people, 
and from 30 !o 40 head of cattleand they are so 
fierce, that even the buffalo cannot resist (heir 
at lack. This ferocity seems to be owing to the 
want of game. In the rocky hills scattered through 
Belmr the spotted tiger (Kongduya) is not un* 
commoii, and occasionally destroys’ both men and 
cattle; but his chief prey ^ms to’be the antelope, 

T did not see the animal, nor from the deecrip- 
fion of the natives can I ascerlain whether it is 
the Leopard or the Fulls firbafa of Schreber. The 
people of these districts seldom venture to attack 
either kind of tiger; but hunters in some years 
come and kill one or two. The Kohiya, or’wild 
rloE. visits also these (iistriels, nsnally in spring; 
blit T have not been aiile to procure a specimen. 
Jackals are not near so numerous as in Bhagalpur, 
nor even as in any part of Rengal that t have 
Been, T heard of a few wolves fHundar). hut have 
never iwen able to procure one. Tn Daudnagar it 
was said (bat they occasionally destroy children. 
The small Indian fox (Cani^ be!n(^(tlen$is Pennantl 
is not uncommon. 

F,xcept in Mawada. as before mentioned, 
accidents from beasts of prey are very uncommon, 
and wherever a man tiag been kilterl, he is sup¬ 
posed to become a very t mu hie some ghost, whose 
wrath it is necessary lo appease by sacrifice. 

There are very few poreupines; but m the drier 
parts of these districts bares are veiy numeroiia. 
and by tiic tower classes aro a good'deal sought 
tifier for eating. They are caught 1)oth by doga 
and nets. The small slriped fajuirrel (Githan 
kiikkhi) is exceedingly numerous boih in honsee 
and jdantalions. It is a beautiful lively creature, 
very familiar and active and does little harm, 
although it eats all kinda of provi.sions, but in 
generaJ it confenta itself with wild fruits. 

Rats and mice, although apparently not so 
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immcrouj& ibe squuTels, du vastly more liariii, 
and aro iu fact Ilia luosi desiiaciiva tuiimaia in 
these parts, 

Ao wild elephants haunt, these districts, but a 
very few make occasiouaJ iucursious from the 
wilds of iiaingar. In h'awada these incuraions 
were formerly frequeul and destructive. U some 
years ago happened, ihat a Brahman had prepar¬ 
ed from the poisonous root of Nepal, call^ We 
Dakra, a certain oil used as an external remedy in 
disease; whein the elephants coming one of them 
aocidemally eul of the oih and died. On this 
st^me low itecple made halls of this oil, mixed with 
grain and other things, of which the elephant is 
fond, and having placed those halls in die way of 
the herd. 15 or TO were killed; since which these 
cunning animals have given no farther trouble to 
that vicinity. There are no rhinocei'oses. Wild 
hogs are oitcasionally seen, Iml they are nowhere 
numerous nor desirucfive, being eagerly ijursned 
by the lower castes, who eat this flesh. The ante¬ 
lope eervicapra (Bareta) is the onl3' iiiiiinal includ¬ 
ed by the natives in the generic Term riarin. that 
T saw. ami il seems chiefly confined to the vicinity 
of I ho Hajagnba hills, nor even there is it common. 
There are several other animals which the natives 
refer to Ltiia genus : such as the Ghoraroj iiietition- 
od in luy account of Ilhagalpur: the GUitra, which 
is probably the Cemm aais, the Kod, which is 
probably the stag, and the Derk, which is prolmbly 
the fVnw miintiac. All these animals are scoice- 
ly ever seen, except ;iib1, towards (lie boundary of 
Uamgar, There arc no wild bulTaloes, nor* are 
these districts ever visited by the wild atiiitial of 
I he ox kind, meiii toned in die account of Bhagal- 
pur. In fact, wherever industrious man appears, 
all these pemidoiis animals must give way, and 
nodiing but a want of exertion can hi assigned m 
the reason why many parts of Bengal arc allowed 
to remain subiect. to their depredaiions, Tn these 
districts there arc no professed hunters; hut, as T 
have said, many of ihe lower castes are eager in 
the pursuit of game for their own |)ol : it ig seldom 
sold- 
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la the Gftiigeji porpoises ate numeroas^ but no 
one pursues them, nor is their oil in request, 
altJhough they are oncasionaily taken in the fisher¬ 
men's nets. Birds of prey are numerous, but do 
little harm, nor are any fit for sport bred in these 
districts. 50 or 00 families keep trained hawks, this 
being the favourite amusement of the great, in 
which some even of the Gayawal priesthood 
indulge themselves,''The profession of falconer 
(Mirehekar) being very low in the estimation of 
the Hinrius, most of the men who keep the 
hawks have become Muhammedans.^ With a rod 
el ip! in bird-lime they catch enough to support 
their hawks, anti a few of them catch quails, 
partridges or teal for saEe; and it is said that some 
of the two former are fattened lor eating, but I 
have no! seen such; nor during my residence at 
Patna have I seen any one wild* bird at any 
gentleman's table, not even the Bageri lark, usually 
called Ortolan, although these are abundantly 
common, and very destructive to the crops that 
remain in spring. In the cold season a great 
variety of eKcellenl waterfowl abound in the reser- 
voite and ponds of Behar, but they seem little 
sought after, so that with little or no (rouble T 
procured a great, abundatice Quails are oftan 
tamed for flghling. Singing birds and jiarnkeets 
are not caught in these districis, but a great many 
are kept. The most destructive birds to the crops 
are several species of crane, {Arti^a Anti(f07ie, ,1. 
Gnts and J . Vifyo), which abound tn ihe cold 
season, and the Karakul {Ttrntalns maniUem'is)^ 
w’hich remainB all the year. 

There is liowover. tit.lle necessity for watching 
the crops, either to keep olT birds or quadru]ie<ls. 
It. Is sugar-caue that suiters must, and chiefly from 
wiki hogs, liears luid jackals. Waichiiien are 
therefore chiefly employed to keep off thieves and 
cattle. 

in the ftfliiges, tortoises arc very numerous, 
and are often caught by the fishornieii, who ent 
them: lml they are scarcely saleable, no other 
casies near llie river caring for this kind of food, 

I have been able to make no observations on 
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their maniiere, and it ia poeaible tbal maiiy escap¬ 
ed niy notice, as I aaw oaiy four kinds, the 
Abiiuyai Siiigriphiya, Dhongrka. and Katahi. 
The first is e smail animal not exceeding a foot in 
length which, in the Ronggopur district, is call^ 
Eihagrakata. The 3rd is ahoul the size of the first, 
and I have seen it no where else. The fourth is 
the same with the Gotajhol oi some parts of 
Bengal, and grows to a large size. 

Both kinds of crocodile are common in the 
Ganges, but are not pursued; nor are lizai’ds in 
request with any, but some of the dregs of im¬ 
purity. Seqjents are fully as numerous and 
destructive aa in Bhagalpur, and according to the 
report of the natives, probably fi'om 300 to 350 
persons are annually killed by the biles of these 
reptiles. Except on the banks of the Ganges, fish, 
during the greater jjart of the year, are scarce, and 
mostly of a very poor quality.' In the Son, indeed, 
the fisli is better than l.hal of the Ganges, noi' have 
I over seen fresh-water fish of a quality superior to 
several kinds of the carp which are caught in (hat 
river; but, wheUier from the fish being there 
scarce, or from want of sufficient skill tn the fisher¬ 
men, the supply from the Son is trifling. In the 
rainy season, indeed.^ lids river swells so enor¬ 
mously and rushes svith such violence, that few 
fish, 1 beiieve, could by any moans be caught; and 
in the dry season the water is In general so shallow 
and clear, that the simjde and imperfect methods 
used by the native fishermen are quite inadequate. 
The otJier rivers of the interior are mere torrents; 
and, although a few fish ascend in the rainy 
season, and are caught when the water subsides, 
the supply thal they give is trifling, fn some 
ploceB, howovor. the fishermen, after the rivers 
have greatly subsided, form dams that collect deep 
pools of water, into which all the remaining fish 
assemble, and are kept as a supply for spring. The 
reservoirs made for watering the fields (luring four 
or five months In the year ,give a considerable 
quantity of fish, hut all the kinds are small, seldom 
exceeding three or four inches in length. In 
August every rice field swarms with such, and 
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many of them, no doubt, miike their way, up the 
tivore, And from thence through the canals used m 
irrigation, and through ihe rliis that fall from the 
fields; but, as 1 have trefore several limes stated, 
these means seem to be iriadectiiafe to account lor 
Ihe number of fish that appears, aud I have no 
doubt ihal fhe greater part is bred from eggs that 
remain drj* in the soih until hatched iiy the heat 
and moisture of the rainy season. As the fields 
dry, a great many of these fish become a prey to 
the lower class of farmers, who caich for their own 
ufiOi but vast multitudes hook into the reservoirs, 
ditches iwing iu general cut to give them a 
passage as the waters retire. The reservoirs are let 
by the owners to professional fishermen, who, as 
the water dries up, catch the fish with very little 
trouble, and the supply continues pretty copious 
until February. The only supply after that until 
September is procured from » few tanks, rraervoirs 
and pools in rivers, mostly artificial as Just now 
mentioned, that retain water throughout the year, 
but as such places ore few in number, the supply 
is very scanty, and does not employ one eighth of 
the BsUemieii. Iu the Ganges the supply of fish 
is copious from the mltldle of October, until the 
rainy seawni has swollen the river about Ihe cud 
of June. 

The fisheries in the pools and reaches of the 
iulerior. in the reservoirs and in ponds, are annox- 
ed to the lands by which they are Biirromidecl, and 
are lot for very trifling sums* The whole fishoriea 
ill the division of SahebgunJ, I was fold, let for 
aljoni 700(J R. a year, to almut 800 fishermen: but 
this is a very large propurlion of the whole of the 
fisheries of the Behar district, which I am told 
may lei at for about 1600 R. a year. Some land- 
lords, however, agree with people who undertake 
to keep the resorvolv-s in repair for ihe fish. In the 
district of Patna city, Ihe fisheries may lie lei at 
between three and four thousand R, a year. The 
main stream of the Ganges is free to all but fisher¬ 
men, for the land which their hut nccupics always 
pays higher than any other class. Any fisherman 
mav iherefore us© the great river; but if he erects 
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Qfi UiG bauk& a iibed however wretched, he juust 
pay reut iu the rale of which hie gaUei) ea a hshcr- 
mail are alvvays cousidereth in creeks or (.'luuiaele 
of the river that iu the dry season have uo current, 
the ftsh are the proijeity of the owaet of the bank; 
but the number and es^Leut of such iu these dJa* 
tricts is very irihing, and disputes about the pro¬ 
perty of the largoBi in the immediate vicinity of 
Pulna, have pul u tola! stop to its i:>Giitg used, it 
not being ihe duty of any person to interfere, The 
supply in l*aitia, however, from the middle of 
October to iho middle of J uue, is copious, there 
being many fisheries on the north side of the 
Gauges. 

Very few of the fishermen live the whole year 
by this profession. During the rainy season those 
near Iho Gtluge& act chiefly ns boatmen, and fish 
about eight inoiifhs. In* the interior, during 
spring, some of them go to the forests to moke 
catechu, and the remahidcr reap wheat and i>ai*loy. 
In the early part of the rahiy season they frans- 
plant, and weed: they fish only therefore four or 
five months, and their of)erationB are much inter- 
riipted by the rice harvest, in which during winter 
by far the greaier part is employed. During the 
time that they are employed in fishing, it is 
supposed Ihai, besides paying the rent of the 
flehery, which is high, each man. assisted by a 
woman to sell, can clear from three to five R. a 
month. N'ear the Ganges It is supposed that there 
are i>30 houses of fishermen, in which there xsnll 
l*e al)out 1200 able Ijodied men. These have not 
al>ovo 300 tx»uta omtdoycd in fishing, exclusive of 
what ate usod as ferries. In the interior there arc 
about 1100 houses, witli more than cloiible the 
number of able-bc»diod men. These have no boats, 
except such as aro employed as ferries, and a very 
few iu the Son. It muni ))e ot>Rerved timt, the 
nuinljcr of people of fishing castes ia much greater 
than what T have here stated; I only here iuclude 
such aa are actually fishcrmcD. 

With respect to* the kinds of fish 1 have few 
remarks to offer, as no reasonable remuneration 
would induce the fishermen to bring me a 
ss 
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coilipleie set of the various sorts, la Ihe moat 
favouruble season of lie year I hiredl two men for 
two months to attend the fishermen, and to 
purchase overj- kind that was ckugbt, and Oic 
result of their labour is given iwlow. 

1. The Raja caJled Saukchi at Mimggor 
(Bhagaipur No, 1) is known here by the same name 
and sometimes its l>ody ia three feet in dia^meter. 
A ^nsiderable quantity of oil separates from 
it in boiling, and b used as a medicine. 
Great numbers are caught when the river begins 
to fall 

2. The Phuliya'Phok{;ha of Paina is the 
species of Totrodon, which in Puraniya (No. 1) is 
called simply Phokcha, 

3. The Bara Pliokeha of Patna is the 
Phokcha of ifuugger (B. No. 2), 

4. The Eel. which in the Piirani list (No. 6) 
is called Susukakangchal, at Patna is called 
niidhiya. 

f). The Vam of Patna is called by the same 
name at Muugger (B, No, 4). 

<1, The Palhi of^ Patna is the Marrognathe 
affuilhn^e of La Cepede^, and the same with Iho 
Pat of Mungger (B, No, 5). The names arc 
evidently the same; I eujipose the orthography 
here is die most correct, 

7. The Bhungri is another species of the 
same genus, which is the same with the Gochi of 
Ronggopur (No. o). 

8. The Gobius called liere Gulla is the Bulla 
of Mungger (B. No. 6), which shows that (he 
orlhography giveii there was erroneous, as both 
at Patna and Nathpur the word coDsmieccea 
with G. 

0. The targe (Bara) Khcsra of Patna is Ihe 
species of Trichopode called Kholisha in Ronggo- 
pur |No, 7), and is call^ large, not on account of 
its size, but because it is considered as the proto¬ 
type of a genus. 

10, The LalJiotra is another Trichoiiode, 
which is called Lalkholisha in Konggopnr (No 12) 
The name Lalkotra in Puraniya {No. 12) is sW&t\ 
to a very distinct species (B. S), although both in 
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UlcLr colour have a tulxlure of red, from whence 
Ihe uame is derived. 

11. The Suuri of Fatna is called by the same 
name ai Mungyer {ho. H), and ie the OphheepfiaU 
iKmAfe of LaC4|>^e. 

12. The Chettgga of Patna is another species 
of tlie same genus, and is every where known by 
the same name (P. No. 15). 

liJ. The Oavoi of Paina is another species of 
the same genus, aiul is known by the same tiaino 
ul Mungger (B, No. 8), 

14, The Uhalo of Patna is known by the same 
name at Mungger (B. No. 11), and is a Holoceulre, 

15. The Kaboi of l-'ntna is the Lvtjan 
pi^nr of La C4pede, often already mentioned (P. 
No. 20, D. lu R. 20). 

10. The Bhola of Mungger (B, No. 13) is foimd 
also at Patna, where U is by the same tiame. 

17. The Chanda of Patna differs from that of 
.Vhingger, and fs the small fish called Bakul in 
llonggopur (No. 23). 

18. The Sisra of Ptitim is the small Centro* 
pome called Bogura at Ponggopur (No. 25). 

10. The small species of Cobitis called Ang- 
chatta at Patna is the same with the Ramtengra of 
.Mungger (B. No. 18). The latter name was pro¬ 
bably a mistake, as the hsh has no sort i>f afhnity 
III the others called Tengra. 

20. The Vagbl is a Cobiiis, which derives its 
name from being striped like a tiger, and is called 
by tlie same name in Puraniva (No. 27), and 
Mungger (B. No. 16). 

^ 21. The Lnlta of Patna is the same Cobitis 
with llial which at Honggopiir is called Bute 
(No. 30), 

22. Tiie Mangri of Mungger (R. No. 20) is 
known at. Palna by the same name. 

23. Tlie same is the case with the Singghi of 
Mungger (R. No. 21). 

24. And with the Boyari (B, No. 22). 

25. .\nfl with the Pnpta (B. No. 24). 

26. And with the Tambuliya Papta (B. No. 23) 
The Iwo last are plenty at Patna, and are mo^t 
excellent fishes. 
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27* Tlie Pimelodes called Bachova al Muugger 
(D. No, 27), at I'atiia la taUed Sugwabachoya, 

28. The Pinielodea, which at Patiia is^ calLevi 
Patasi, differs very uiuch from the fish so called 
at Muugger, aad ia tlie Doya of Itonggopur 
(No. 65). 

20. The Ritha of Mungger (No. 20) and Patna 
are the same. 

30. The Ar of Patna, is the Ari of Bonggopur 
(No. 60). 

31. The Susna Palwa of Patna is the Palhari 
Tenggom of Renggopur {No. 49). 

32. The Chhoia Tengra of Patna is the 
Tenggora of Ronggopur (No. 43), 

33. The Belaundi of Patna is the Mcnada of 
Puraniya (No .64). 

34. The Kiinyal of Patna, mentioned by the 
same name in the account of Bhagalpur (No. 40), 
is a apecicB of Esos. 

35. To the same genus lietongs the Nahta 
Kauyal of Patna, a small 3sh, that hitherto 1 have 
had nopccasion lo menlionerl, nor is it descrilied in 
La Cdpede. Tl does not grow to so large a size as 
the Kauyal, 

36. The Angmyari is the species of Muge 
called Ghobol in Dinajpur (No. 31)* and is found 
in the Ganges, but is uoi common so high up os 
Patna. 

37. The Tharri of Patna is a smaller species of 
Miige, which at Goyalpara Is named Khoskliosiya 
(tt. No, 60). 

38. The Myste, which at Mungger was called 
Kanchatii (B. No. 42), is at Faina known by ihe 
name of K antihunt. 

8ft, The Moi of Patna is the same with that of 
Mungger (B, No, 43). 

40. The same is the cage with the Phaalya 
(B. No. 44). 

41, The same also is iho caae with the Hilari 
(B. No. 45). At Patna this fish is much more 
plentifnl ihan at Mungger: but this must be owin^ 
to greater nains bestowed on the fiaherv, Thev are 
very small and poor, but in the rainy season are 
the only large fish Ihut can Ije usually proftirefl. 
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42. The Clupimodon called Chupra at Mung- 
ger (B. No. 40), u at Patna known by tl»e immo of 
Kha>Ta, a name given in vaiiouE; pans of Bengal 
to several other apecies of the same genus. These 
species are indaed so nearly allied, (hat the distin¬ 
guishing them by different names in common 
discourse would he of little importance. 

43.. The small fish, that in former accounts 1 
have referred with much doubt to the genus 
Cyprfnns, and which at Lfuiigger was called 
Pithari and Gorda (B. \o. 40), at Patna is known 
by the latter name. 

44. The small fish, which at Mungger was 
called Chapfi (B. Ko. 50), at Patna was called 
Chipnya, which is probably ibo true orthography, 
the native writeni 1>eing very careless in spelling; 
but, at -Mungger there is another fish called 
Chipuya. 

45. The MaBii of Patna \a the Mali of Munggei 
(B. No. 51), evidently the same name. 

46. The Ghorchellift of Mungger (B. No. 53) is 
at Patna called Hangoia. 

47. The Chipuya of Mungger (B. No. 55) at 
Patna is callei) Pilaioha, while, as above mention¬ 
ed (No. 44), the Chipuya of Patna is the Chapti of 
Mungger. The two fishes, allhough both may be 
c.iiled Cyprini, have very little resemblance. 

48. The first Vaghra of Mungger (B. No. 5S) 
at Patna is nanierl Loya, 

45. The Bangjhi Rewa of Mungger (B. No, 60) 
at Patna is called merely* Rewa. 

50. Tlte Bhangnathi of Mungger (B. No. 62) at 
Pal till is called Bhangiia. 

51- The Mirki or Nayen of Mungger (B, No. 64) 
i.s at Patna called Mirga, In the Son this fish is 
most cxcelleTil. 

52, The Kalhnngo of Mungger (B. No. 65) and 
Patna is llie same fish. 

53. The samp is the case with the Rahu 
(B. No. 66) which, during the whole fair weather 
season is by far the most common fish in the 
marlcets of Faina. No pains being bestowet) on 
the perfection or preservation of anv thing, by far 
the greater part Ttroughi to market is qiute young, 
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aud smELll^ in which state this tish is verjf poor 
eating: but very hue ones may be usually procured. 
Those from the Son are uncouimonly good. 

54. The Kalla of ^luugger (B, No. dS) and of 
Patna is the same hsb. It is not near so common 
as Ihe Huhu. 

53. The Tor of the Ronggopur list (No. 103) 
at Da ml n agar oa the Son was called Kajra, and Is 
one of the best fresh water hshes that I have tasted. 
It grows to fully as large a size as the Rfihu. 

50. The Kurchba of the Ronggopur list 
(No. 101) at Patna is oaUed Kursa, evidently the 


same name. 

57. The Dadhai of Mungger (B, No. 60) is at 
Patna called Uarh!, as is the case at Nathpur 
(P, No, 114). 1 cotisider Oarhi as the real name in 
the Hindi dialect, and Dadhai is probably a care¬ 
less orthography of the same word. 

58. The Pongthiya of Mungger (B. No. 70) and 
Patna is the .same, and in the interior of Behar is 
by far the most common fish. 

50. The Mara of Patna is the same with the 
fish so called in the Puraniya list (No, 125), which 
confirms my oiiinioa, that the name Marowa given 
to it at Mnngger (B, No, 73) is an improper ortho¬ 
graphy of the same name. 

60. The Jongja of the Puraniya list (No. 128) 
is at Patna called Dengra, a name which in 
difTerent parts of the country is given to several 
CyTjnni. 

6L The 3rd kind of Dyangra. or the Konghari 
of the Puraniv.a list (No. 132)^ is at Patna called 


fiolmma. 

62. The Eel called Aiihai in the Puraniya list 
(No. 134) at Paina is called Angdhai evidently the 
same name; but which orthography Is right, T 
cannot take upon myself to say. 

Crustaceous fishes are abundant in the 
Ganges, and are of three ebies One, as large as a 
small lohRler. is called Gorra, a second, like a 
prtiwn, is called Jhingga, ia the iiest. end is the 
same aa that mentioned in Bhagalpur; the third 
aud least, tike n large shrimp, is <*al]led Echna. I 
observed no crabs. 
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i»H|jeciuily the white aJit. are not near 
bO iroublosoiue ay in Biia^aijiur, Lbcuals (Tiddi) 
have been seen, but very seldom; nor is the 
damage that they have done so cousiderabie aa to 
have attraoied mueh notice, as by far the greater 
part of the natives have never heard of such an 
animal. Muskiloes are not ai all iroublesoiue, 
except in Patna, and there are not near so bad as 
ill Calcutta. It is observed that au easterly wind 
drives them away; and that they return when the 
wind blows from the west. In fact, the easterly 
winds do not seem favouraljde to animal life. The 
common fly at Patna ty the greatest, nuisance ol the 
insect tribe, and in the city is almost intolerable. 
Honey bees are only numerous in the wilds, and 
there the Bhuugihar and Musahar collect a little 
honeyj but, as the properly has not been fixed, and 
as no rent has been demanded, the quantity of 
either honey or wax that is brought to market 
is quite trifling. The honey, indeed, serves 
occasionally as a repast to ihc low castes, ot to 
venturesome boy.^; bul the was is in general lost. 
In every part the shells of various moluscai are 
gathered for burning into the lime used in 
chewing. These shells abound in the reservoirs 
j)reserved for watering the fields, and in the Jow 
lands near the Ganges, T here may remark, that 
in these low grounds I found the living animal of 
that species, which I saw in a fossil state in [he 
Asurhar of the Bhagalpur mountains, which 
ia therefore by no means a marine prod net ion. as 
I w'Sfi mclinod to think when 1 described that 
disirici 
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Of THE Flints 

This difliritt is iu geneial too much cultivated 
lo be a good lielii for a botatiifiL 1 however mot 
with miuiy i>laiits which I had Jiot before fi^u, and 
ihe sijecies differ more from those near Calcutta 
than those of Konggopur, Diuajpur, or Puraniya, 
the difference in the dryness of the air haviixg more 
effect than the difference of lutUude. 

The whole of the waste laiid that Is hiundaled 
os calciilaled in the Appendis ainouuU to 2(S miles, 
and almost wholly in the islands or low bauks of 
the Ganges, is covered with tamarisks and leeds, 
and devoid of trees. Of the high but level land 
that is waste and overgrnwn with ligneous plants, 
nniountiiig by the above statement to 3S4 sfjuare 
miles, nrobabiy lOO miles are cover^ by mere 
scattofed buBhes. and Ihc remainder, ^ nul^, is 
wcupieil by woods. Of the m mdes_ of hdK 
Hlmosl a fourth pari may l>e quite naked leaving 
about IJO miles for woods; so that the whole forests 
lit Behnr for ihere are none in Pa Inn, may amount 
to Ijetween £570 and 3^0 square miles; and. includ¬ 
ing Utmarisks and other bushes, there may i»e in 
all about or 490 square miles covered w^lh 
woods or thickets. The larger proporUon by far 
of the low ihickets in these dist ricts, 
least to SO square miles, consists of scattered hushes 
of a siwclcB of Ziayphus fJauggaii Bayer) which 
occupv the poor lauds lowarda the bon. 
the hills here are cultivated, w'hich perhaps is the 
onlv cause specified in the account of Bhagalpur. 
which does not also oiierate in Behar in reducing 
llic woodfi 10 Q Blunted condilton; the exteiii 
here lielng comparatively small, these caus^ p^ 
diico a stronger effect; eo that the bushes which the 
blackHmiths cut for charcoal are very stunted. 
Whether or not the wootls in fhe S.E, corner 
of Behar are annually burned, I do not exactly 
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know; but they probably are; und. although the 
woods thej’o are very extensive, they are tolaily 
iiiadoquaie lo supply the country with the few 
|>osis and l)eums tliat are required'for building. 

The observations made on plantations in the 
accounts of Puvaniya and Bhagalpur are appli¬ 
cable entirely to these districts, where in many 
parts Mango trees and palms have been reared to 
a very siiperfiuous exlcii!; and this being an imiuh 
genee of idle vanity is a fit object for being taxed. 
The different species of fig too that are so com 
monJy planted, and which are totally useless ex¬ 
cept as forage for elephants, arc fostered by on 
idle vanity, that need not bo spared, and taxing 
them, while various useful trees might be exempt¬ 
ed would perhaps iniluce the ualives to rear kiu<i 3 
that might supply the carpeuter, joiner or cabinet 
maker with valuable materials, which in I his 
countly arc surprisingly scai'ce, considering the 
numorons trees fit for the purpose titat are the 
spontaneous production of similar eUmates and 
that no coutilry can be moie finely wooded. 

I now proceed to enumerate the trees, which 
commonly grow in these districts, referring as 
formerly to the accounts of other districts, where 
nothing new occurs, 

1. The bamboo is planted in a few gardens, 
rather as ait ornament or curiosity than for use, 
and at Patna large Ixitoboos are dearer than even 
at Calcutta, although they are cultivated on the 
opposite side of the Ganges. In the interior they 
are not procurable, The kind that has tueen 
planted is called Chal-Tiangs, and is the Arufido 
itfhortyQjfnriu of Rntnph. Wherever attempted to 
he culti'valed, h has thriven, and to its scarcity 
may P»o attributed much of tlie wretchedness in the 
huts of the natives. 

'2. In many parts of the Rtijagriha hills, 
where the K>il Is tolerahie. a Itelt of Ihe small wild 
bamboo surrounrls their base; but as no pains are 
Iwslowofl on preserving them until full t^own, 
very little advantairc is derived from this source. 
The southern hills of Sheykhpnrah and Nawada 
give ft considerable .*iupply of this hftml>oo, which 
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eiitirelv resembles tliai of Uhagulpur. oallcd Tunai* 
Ijaugs ' bui owing io ibo saiuc want of care this 
supply is tmt more rhan adequate lo servo tlie 
souihWst parts of the district. Sahebguuj and its 
vicinity procure bJiinboos from Unragar, and idl 
Uie hunks ol the Son and (ianges are supplied from 
Rauta^ar. 

3, In the gardens near Pat na a dwarl ImmlKW 
has been i[ilroduced from China, if wo may judge 
from its name (Chhiiya-baDgs). It grows only lo 
the size of a shrub; and its brandies form dusteTs 
{/oJicicnli), IL has now Itecome an officinal. 

4. At Pa in a and Sahebgunj a few cocoa-nut 
paJniB have been planted as a curicsiiy; but tlicir 
fruil does not come to maturity, 

Ti, The Kliajur palm is every where abundant, 
and every where cut for its juice, so that it is an 
object of very considerable iinjioriaiice. The 
fiCAsou lusts from Katfik to Phalgun, that is, from 
the middle of October to the Middle of March, or 
flve m on ills; but on the whole each tree tloes not 
bleed more than from 23 to 30 days in I he season, 
the process Ijeing nearly the same as described in 
Bhagalpnr The accounts of the produce %'ary 
much, as might be expected, from its tjelng liable 
to a tax; hut I have no reason to think that the 
produce or value staled in the account of Bhagul- 
pur are matarially erroneous. No sugar is here 
made Frem the juice of this palm. Mats are made 
of its loaves, but in these districts the leaves of the 
nest mentioned palm are preferred. 

fl. The Tar or Tal paim baa heeii fully lies- 
crilml in (he account of Bhagalpur fN^o. h); and in 
this dlstTict IB so abundant that in the heats of 
spring its jiticc is scarcely saleahle^ This is an 
evil, that would Iw remedied by the mode in which 
I proposed to levy the tax and hits indm’ed llic 
extractors to fall on various means, by which file 
flowering season may l>o retarded or nitered. The 
Tal palm, as I have said, naturally and usually 
llowers in the heal of apriug, and such ns flower 
then are called Bnhi, These give a greai quantity 
of juice, probably on an average fS mans (492 jbs.j; 
but this being ao plenty* sells only for about one 
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Rui>oe. Somo few trees, Umi from tmkiiown causes 
do not flower iti spring, push out. their flowers tn 
the cold seasoti, and give a scanty supply; but in 
spring many are rendered artificially barren by 
brealdJig ofi ihe liowerliig bud {spaiha)^ as it. 
begius to form. These also flower in the winter 
season, and are called Basauti. They do uol give 
above 2^ mans of juice, but this is of as much valuo 
as the « mans which a tree gives In spring. 
Either flic male or female will answer for Ihc 
spring or win (or crop; but the females alone will 
yiohl Jnice in the rainy aeason. When this is 
Wanted Ihe fruit is allowed to form, and afterwank 
the jM>int of the sparlix, or stem which supports the 
ebtatoTs, is cut and allowed to bleed. This does 
not prevent a great many fruit on each cluster 
from coming to maturity. Palms managed thus 
are called fJliour. The fruit ripens in August; but 
many of Ihc stems contiiuie to bleed until October. 

species of insect, which I have not been able to 
procure, sometimes attacks the heart of this free, 
and occasions it to languieb. The remedy is to 
cut. a hole, about six inches long and two wide, 
entirely through (he middle of the stem, and four 
or five feet from (he ground The si cm is found 
hollow, aud a great deal of ruhhish, like saw-dust, 
falls out; bill the palm sooJt I'ccovers, nor do I 
know what (jccomes of the insect. It probably 
(Kidergoes a change, and ebonies oul by the hole. 

7, The Terimnalia Cafappa is found in 
gardens, and is called Kafh-Badam, or wild 
almond; as I he people here have learned from those 
of the w^est, and ilio real almond (Badam) is a very 
rliflferent tree; while at Calcutla the Terminalia is 
file only Badani known. The Hatappa, how'cver, 
in these districts ia an exotic, and T suspect is so 
In all parfs of India proper, and has probably 
been introduced from Java. 

With respect to the Myrobalans, I am still in 
as great doubt, ns when in Bhagalpiir, nor can t 
say which of them ought to be considered ns apech 
fically dilTeivnt in the botanical acceptation of the 
term- neither have T found the fruit of onv of them 
ripe. 
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tt. The lialiOTa at Paltia h a Mynihalaa aa 
large us a waluui found ouiy about, towns, and its 
Jlovvera are eaid to have a very ofifeusivo siuell, but 
1 did not see them. It h therefore Iho Dili number 
of the Bhagalpur list. 

0, At DuriyapuT 1 found the Myrobalait 
called Baliera with a smaller fruit, but did not see 
the fiow'er, nor is Uie tree common. 

^10.* Tlie Asau is found in the foreate of the 
Salietygunj and Nawatla divisions, and is apidied 
to rear ih® silk-worm, called Tasar in Bhagalpiir, 
but bore most commonly known by the name 
Kova The onlv kind almost used for thread is 
that calte<l Dtmbha, and is chiefly reared in 
(he beginning of the wiiiier; but in order to pro¬ 
cure seed, as wild is not used, a snialJ crop is reared 
during lti€ rainy seasonn The )>taco, in which the 
worm is reared. Is here colled Kura or Koyar, 
and entirelv resembles the Ara of Bbagalpur. 
In Sahebgunj it was slated that there were 
20 Kuras emploved in Ure coUl saaon, and in each 
there are from' 3 to 3 meji (Haauyaa). in all 
atmut SO, wlio pay for each Kura from 4 to R. 5 a 
year to (he landlord. Each Kura rears from 5 to 
'lO Karin (1100) of cocoons, for whieh the netty 
dealers pay at the rate of R. 5 a Kuri, moally in 
advance, and again sell to merchants or weavers 
at the rale of E 7 a Kari, having a nominal gain 
of 40 per cent, but the loss by advancea is coimi- 
derable. On these data we shall have the follow* 

inc results: * 

Each Kura makes on average TJ Rs. A. 

Karls worth at a<lvance price - - 37 8 

Deduct reni -t* - 4 8 


Proflti Rs 33 0 

Then each man, there being on an average 4 in each 
Kura. hoR for gain Rs. BJ. 20 Kurae at advance 
price, will produce cocoons to the annual value of 
Rs. 7rj0 and at market price the value will rise to 
Rs. 1050, A few men are employed to mar the seed 
in the rainy season from cocoons, that through the 
spring have been preserved in cool places, free from 
smoke The cocoons that have hurst, sell at 
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1 lluiipp a Kari, buL aa tbeir number is I rilling, Uiia 
neoU not be brouglit into acoounl. These men, 
ijerbaps s or 10 in number, eupply thoir neigh- 
hours, anti tlieir gain must be UeUncted from ihc 
profit ai>ove mentioned, which may reduce it 10 or 
12 arniaa for each man, 

Jxi Naw'ada it waa stated that there were 40 
Koyar in each of which there were 2 or 3 niou 
employed, and Uiat each Koyar made only 3 Karia 
of coc^ns. 

Forty Koyars therefore give 120 Karia of 
cocoons worth at advaime price Rs, 600 and tlieie 
being emjdoycd about 100 men, each will gain 
about Re. 0,* The market price of the whole will 
he Rs. 840* 

In this divieion a very little Sari ban \& made 
from seed, the spontaneous production uf the 
forests, which sells at alioiit one-third lower than 
the Dhabba reared from seed that has bean 
preserver! at home. 

All the absurdUies of purity and chastity that 
are attended to in rearing Ihe animal in Bhagalpurj 
are here in full force and deter all, except ihe 
most wretched tribes, from engaging in a 
pursuit aifendod wilh such restraint; and in 
fact most of the malertal need in the district is 
brought from the soul hern hills of Hamgur, where 
tmverty induces Ihe jieople (o undergo such priva¬ 
tions. The account, given here of the seed ajid 
kinds, it must be observed, agrees with that 
mentioned in Tarnpur, and serves to confirm 

11. The Terininalia, mentioned in my account 
of Bhagaipur (No. 12) by (he name of Kahu, is 
known here also by the seme appellation, and is 
very common about villages and (he skirta of 
plantations, while the Asan is fonnii only in 
woods. Wimt (Ire reason of this preference may 
lie T know not. The carpenters of Patna do not 
use the timber of the Kahu-, but T suppose that it 
i.s very strong and in much requesl. for coarse 
joiners work in the country. 

12. The Terminalfa. which in the Bhagalpur 
lial was callpd Arjan (No, 13), is here mared in 
the same manner as ihe Kahn, and ia called 
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Kidiuya, H Lhai ho oousitlered a 3 a diHerenl 
name. Ij> Naw&da aiul ^aliebguu) tta Limber is 
Uiougiil valuable and strong. 

13. 1 was assured ai (luya that in the foresLs 
of that division the I)ha mentioned in ibe 
Uhagttlpur Tisl (No. li>) is found, hut I did not see 
it. A Gum or Resin LGond) is sidd to bo prooureci 
from this tree, and eolleeted for sale, but at Faina 
it is not known io the druggists, at least by this 
name. 

14. The Teak free {Tectana ftran4iis) has been 
introduoed boih ai Gaya and Patuat and the 
Knglish name (Teak) has Imjbu ado])tod or chaaiged 
into Tiki, us the natives do not yet know that it 
]iroduces the wood with whieh they have long lieen 
acquainted by the name of Sagoyan. It does not 
seem to thrive, but has now been introduced as an 
officinal. 

15. The Nyotmih^si arbor tristis of LismeBue 
is a very common tree, fioth alioul villages and in 
woods. ‘ Tn l!io-se of Kavvada it is callwl Siindri , 
in the villages it is called Singgarhar. The 
flower is of use as a dye; the flower, bnik atul leaves 
are officinal; the limber is considered as useless. 

to. Among the hills of Nuwada 1 found the 
species of Vitex, which in llhasalpiir was called 
Nforawa. Here b is known by (he name of 
Tikaniva. 

17. Near Patna is found another sjieries of 
Vitos called Sindayar, a small tree used in medi¬ 
cine, that I have not been able to refer to any 
speciea hitherto dcscrilied, 

IS. The Takahar in a romittia or Pr^mna, 
common about the villages near the Ganges, and 
has a very strong bircine smell. Tt seom.s to lie 
the same with Ihe Dankari of the Tonggopur list. 
The leaves are ofllcinnl. The wood is used only 
for fuel. 

10, The Gandhai of the Rhagalpur list (No. lfl> 
is here culled Gundliari. and is a common officinal 
nbont villages, Ttu wood is useful onlv for fuel. 

2f>. The same confusion prevails as every 
where else respecting the term Gambhar, which at 
Patna T found applied by the ilruGirfsts io the 
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Tievvia wilii hairy lettve& (Mo, 153), whik* at 
Duriyupur the Guielma uieiiuoucil in the iiliHgai- 
par nsi (Mo, ^0) was brought by this iiaiua, Ihe 
Gumbhur \\'uod is used lor all kinds of drums; but 
v\iiethcr or uul both the Umeliua aud Trewia are 
indiscrimiuateiy used, I caiiiiol exactly asccriaiu, 

21, The Cordia, which 1 lake to be the 
X idiiiiuram of Hheede (B. M. 22), 1 found in the 
hills of Nawachi, where it was called the IJara or 
great Koraiya, while the name Cluimarl Koraiya 
was glvou to a apecles of Neriuui that will be 
alterwaids meiuioued (Xo. 33), 

22 The nuine Lasauru, that was given to the 
lust mentioned species of Cordia, is in this district 
wrilien Lisauia, aud Xisora. The fomior imnie 
was givuji to a tree, wliicli is cominuu about the 
villages near the Ganges, and may a mere 
variety of the Lasauru of Jlhagaipur, but its 
leaves are very blnnl, I <lid not, however, see it 
in all its stages of ^owtb, and shall not speak 
decidedly on Ihc subject. Its limber is reckoned 
very fit for the poles of palanquins, and for the 
yokes used by draught oxen, because it is light and 
slTOtig. The bark, like Unit of the Lasaiim. is used 
for matches, 

23. The Xisorii is the species of Cordia, which 
I eon&ider ns ihe .-Irhor filytlfiosit of Humph, aud 
which r think different from the Vidiniafam of 
Rheeile, all hough both trees have a strong affinity, 
aiul probably differ litile in quality. The dis' 
tiiiguishing these three trees is therefore of little 
or no importanco. 

24. Tlio sjwciea of Cordia, vvhich at nbuga,lpur 
(No, 23) was called Jhnndlia. is at !’rti«ii called 
GOiidi. Tt is an officinal. 

25. The species of Biidleja called Sapoli in tile 
Konggftpiir list fNo. 53), in this district is 
calfed Ban samaln, and prows alxint Patna, where 
it is used in medicine. 

2tf. The Khretia lavh of Willdenow’. which in 
the Bhagal|)iir list fXo 24) is called Hading, in the 
woods of Xawada is callerl Hangtrangga, from Jhe 
pioperir of staining the teeth rod, that is common 
to several kindred species. 
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27, The Bif/ttonia indica in lUe wooUb oi 
^»awada is called Duka, but in the vUlages towards 
the Ganges, ii is called Sou pal ta, evidently the 
feuine with ftoinpal, by which name ii is known iu 
BhagsJpur (No. 

2ti. lu the forests of ^awada I fouiiti anothei’ 
species of Bignonia, which was called Fandor, 
evidoullv ihe same name with Ihe Pangdar given 
also to a species of Uignonia; bui the two species 
are different, the plant of Nawada having serrated 
leaves, while those of the tree growing m Bhagah 
pur (N’o, 27) are quite entire. 

21). The Sehrebei-a sweit^ioides of Br. Rox- 
Imrgli is found in the woods of Nawada. Lp ihe 
flccouitl of Bhagalpur I have noticed ila affinity to 
ihe genus Bignonia, and it is here called Ghonta, 
a name which in the Bonggopur difilnet is in fact 
given to a species of Bignonia (R. No. 57). 

30. The f7os convohitus of Rumph is noi 
common, but ti is found in villages. It is called 
Goiachin and iliis name seems to have been cor¬ 
rupted bV the Bengale&c into Golongcha, because 
they had' a plant so called. It seems to me to be 
an exotic. It is an officinal. , * i_ 

31 Al Gava a species o! Neriuin, which Dr. 
Roxburgh in'his MSS. calk tinctoTimn, \vas 
brought io me as ihc true Koraiya of these dis¬ 
tricts: and it was said that its seeils, which arc 
inteiiselv bitter, are the Tndrajav much used by 
ihe natives in medicine. This 1)18411 is not ii native 
of these parts, but has found its way into some 
gardens: and I sirongly suspect that Ihe ^plc 
who fihowed it to me as the Koraiya and Indrajav 
were mistaken, and that these names belong to 
Ihe species of Echites which Willdonow calls 
^*ermm atifidijsenterirnm, as I have said in my 
a(*coiitit of Bhagalpur (No. 30). T did not observe 
this plant in these district r. and the natiires are 
therefor© probably not well acquainted with the 

subject. . _ 

32. The Nerinm mentioned in (he Ronggopur 
list (No. 60) by the name of Adkhuri. was shown 
me in the hilla of Nawada os the Koriya, and has 
such a resemblance ro the last mentioned plant. 
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tliul tb« aalives might readily niis.taho ths one for 
the other. 

33- The fine species of Nerium, mentioned in 
the lihagatpur list (No. 32) as iho Uudkoiaiya, in 
the Nawada forests is called the Chamari^Roraiya. 
The turners of Patna use the Koraiya chiefly* nut 
whether it is any of these Neriunia or the species 
of Cordia above mentioned, (No. 21). I cannot 
ascertain. 

34. The Cerbem Tfwvetia, which was intro¬ 
duced by Dr. Hoxburgh into the Ixitanical garden 
so late as the year iBOl, and reared from 
seed which be procured from Pennsylvania, has 
now become a very common ornament in the 
gardens about Fatna; and the people have lost all 
idea of its being an erotic. A Brahman of 
M^ungger brought it to me os the Pitsugandhi 
korbi of the vulgar dialect, while in hie books lie 
has no less than five Sangskrila synioiiyms for this 
plant; and a t1i-ug"ist of Patna brought it to me 
as the -iatad Kanei, which had been used time 
inimemonal in tho shops of that city. Jarad- 
kanol, it must be observed, signifiee yellow 
oleander, and it is possible that the American 
plant may have been mistaken for some olher of 
the Apocinia^, with a large yellow flower, that I 
do not know. 

35. The StrychnoF {nuas vomica of botanists) 
hero, as well as in Bbagalpur, is called Kungchla. 
and is one of the most common trees in the woods. 
On the most naked of the hills I found in fruit 
some dwarf plants, each berry contiaining only one 
sewl: but I cannot exactly protend to detemiinc 
whether this was owing to Ine aridity of the soil* 
or to a difference of species, 

36. Under the name of Strtjchnos potatorum, 
ns Willdenow obsm'es, botanists seem to include 
two species. The NirmnI, which I in i^hoykh- 
purah, entirely resembles ihc description ^ven hy 
Willdenow, and has its leaves veined. The fruit 
is used in medicine as a lopical application for 
inflammations of the eye, and is sold in the markets 
to dear turbid water. 

37. The Bassfa. as In Bhagolpur, is called 
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Maliuya- In tho wild parts of NawaUa many 
troiJS of thie are scattered on the liigh poor land, 
Lbui ia cultivated with pulse or aesamum; but iho 
whole mimljor of eucli, wboo compaied with the 
total aiuouut raised in the dislrict, ia but small, 
and by far the greater part is reared in pianta- 
tiona, generally iriteruiixed with Enango troea, 
which are scattered through every part of the dis¬ 
trict.. The wood at Patna is reckoned strong, and 
is used for posts, beams, doors, windows, and 
other joiner's work; but it does not take a polish, 
nor is it ao durable as the Siikuya or Shores. Tho 
oil expressed from iho kernels is used in medicine, 
and for the lamp; but is not eaten. Some of the 
poor use the flowers for a part of the year, instead 
of grain, but to a much smaller extent than in 
Bhagalpuv. As these Rowers supply nourish¬ 
ment. the distilling from them deserves more 
encouragement than that from sugar, because in 
all countries one of the means most capable 
of alleviating famine will always be found in 
oinploying, during ordinaiy seasons, a large pro¬ 
portion of vegetable nourishment in making 
strong liquors. Grain ia, no doubt, that, which 
ought to be in general preferred ; but Mahuyn has 
Uio advantage of being less likely to be affected by 
the seasons which produce a scarcity of grain. In 
Nawada, where most of the sjionlaneous trees 
grow, it was slated that the average produce of 
each tree was one man of that country weight, 
equal to 31i sera Calcutta weight, or to awut 
64 lbs. avoirdupois, which on the stmt sella to (ho 
trader for eight annas. In Durippur again, 
where most of the trees are planted, the produoc of 
each was stated at Eroni | to 3 mans fafl s. w'. a ser, 
ft sers, to the puseri), or from 34^ to 207 lbs,, worth 
ul tho rate from to 3 mans a rupee, Mrat ol the 
trees are rotainciJ by the Zemindars in their own 
management. Sometimes they hire people by the 
dax' to gather the flowers, and sometimes .they 
make an agreement with poor people to receive a 
certain quantity for their plantation, the galherer 
inking (he surjilus for his trouble. The Rowers are 
usiiallv gathered t.xvice a day. at sun-rise and noon. 
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Th(} Mfmusops Elenfji of hotuuists, which 
at Bhagalpur (No, 30) is called Maleswaii, is here 
colled Mautsori aiid Mulehari, nor do 1 know 
which orthogropUy iB most, correct, but Ihe names 
are evidently the same. The free ficems to be an 
exotic in Uuvse parte, and is not comnion. The 
bark and (lowers are ollicinal. It is applied to no 
other use, 

3B, The Khirin, Kshirni, or Achra^ diseata, 
W, is iiere too scarce to l)e used as timljer, but its 
fruit is sold in the markelB, and among the natives 
ia considered very good. This same plant is no 
doubt also the I/mt/wps obtnsifalis of the 
EncyeJopedie. 

40, The Gab, or EmbryopteTis glutenifera of 
Dr, Roxburgh, is planteil shout villagea; and Oie 
fruit ia used in paying the bottom of boata to ex¬ 
clude worms and preaerve tlie timfjer. Fishermen 
use it also for preserving their nets. The fruit 
dyes silk lilack, noth hark and fruit are ofEdnal, 
Its timber is fit only for fuel. The hark of the 
Palos roof is liere called Raswat. 

41, The Oiospyros cordif&lis of Dr. Roxburgh 
here, as wcU as in Bhagalpur (No. 39), is known 
by the name of Makarkeiid, and is found on tlic 
southern hilts. 

42, On the same hills is also found the 
Dio&pyros, which in the Bhi^alpur Dislrict 
(No, 40) is called Kend, It is not common, nor is 
U allowed to grow to such a size as to produce 
ebony, 

43, The Gardenia with a saponaceous fruit, 
mentlonml in the Bhagalpur iial. No, 44, is pretty 
common in the woods of these diatriclB, and as 
at Mungger. is called Karhar. 

44, The Gardenia, which in the Bhagalpur 
list fNo, 45) is called Popro. in the woods of 
Ralanli is named Papri. It is said that from its 
seed the ^wor of lhai vicinity extract an e.sculent 
oil, 

45, Tn this dislrict the Cardenia idtfiliiom of 
Willdenow is less common than in any part of 
India where T have been. It is however to 
Ik* found fn llie woods of Rajawli, where it fa 
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called Pindaxa, a name in different parls variously 
written Pinder, PLridalu aud Piralu. 

iG. The Morinda, which in the Uhagalpur 
list (No. 47) is coiled Katbela, is here called Ban- 
kalahai or wild Jak, a name given in Bh^alpur 
to another species. It is only used in medicme. 

47. Whal Is called Baiikathar in the Bhagal- 
pur lial (No, 48), ia hero called Achhuya or Aclih 
or Al, and is reared in gaidens, the root being used 
as a red dye. 

4-3. The Radam ol the Bhagalpur list is found 
pretty common ahtmt villages, and is here 
also called Radam. The wood is considered as of 
very little value, and the tree seems to have lieeji 
everywhere planted as tin ornatnent. I am 
inclined to Lhiiih that iwth in Bengal and Behar ii 
ia ail exotic; nor do I recoOect to have ever seen it 
in a forest lhal could be considered as primitive. 

49. The Raram of the Bhagalpur lisL (No. 50) 
ia here kiiown ^ the same name and is found in 
the woods of Rajauli. The cabinet makers of 
Patna give it a polish, but do not consider it as a 
valuabfe timber. 

50. The Gulli Knram of the eame Hat (No. 61) 
fn the woods of RajauU is calleil Khaora, a name 
with which the workmen of Patna are hot- 
acquainted. It is pro)>abie that under the name of 
Raram they include both this and the last, as the 
quality o! both is nearly the same, and probably 
Imth would he found well fitted for ship*ttmber, 
so as to justify Uieir botanical name, S'mclea. 

51. The Khongta of the Bhagalpur list 
(No. 33) ia known here by the same name and is 
found in the RajauB for^ts. 

52. The Vanina or Cratava of this disirict is 
Ihe same with that of (he Bhagalpur list (No. 001, 
and is very common about villages; although very 
useless. The barK is used in medicine, and the 
tree is often called Barungol. ovidenily a different 
orthographv for Vanina or Voma. 

53. 54. 'The two Fipedea of Euphoria usually 
ralierl Utchi and Longan, their Chinese names.^ 
have been intro<inced at Patnii. but hitherto with’ 
little success. The latter is caUe’d Ampich 
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(Mango-peach) aini even in China is a wretched 

aii* The common Soap-nut (Eitha) ol Ihia 
district, although ii is the Sapindm emanjimtus 
of Willdonow, is not a Sapindtis, but an Euphoria. 
It is pretty common about 'villages, and grows to 
a good sue but its limljet is little, il at all used, 
except for fuel. The fruit is used for washing silJt 
and woollen cloths, and in medicine. 

50. The Sakuya, or Sakhuya, is the same 
with that of IJie Bhagalpur list, and is confined to 
the southeru forestSi where it is found only in very 
trifling quantities, and is very much sluuled, 
partly by being cut whenever it is fit for the 
small^t use, and partly by extracting the reaiu, 
which here, as well as in Bhagalpur, is called 
Dhuua, and is used for inccuBe, The quantity of 
thin resin procurwl in these districts is quite 
inconsiderable; but pretty lai^e quanLilies might 
be had at Patna, and it seems to be a substance 
that might be useful in the arts, but it is dear. 
If ol a fine quality, L usually sells at five Rs. a 
man (70 a. w. a ser). or about 70 lbs.; but tho 
ordinary kind costs only two Rs. 

The kinds of Citrus which 1 have found in 
the gardens of these difitricta are as follows. 

57, The Citrus deciimaniis of botanists 
derives ils Indian name from Batavia, from 
whence it would appear 1o have Ijeen first intro¬ 
duced, and the servants of Europeans have 
corrupted this name no farther than Batabi, but 
those who seldom speak to Europeans, in order to 
give il a grealer alTmity lo their own langu^e, 
call it Mahalabj. Both at Pains and Gaya it 
produces a tolerable fruit, which ripens in tlie 
beginning of the fair weather, an<l lasts through¬ 
out Ibc cold season, when scarcely any other fruit 
is procurable. Except at these two places it has 
been seldom planted. 

Oranges, that should be sweet, are pretty 
common in these districts, but are mosl execrable, 
and aomething very peculiar in the* soil or situa¬ 
tion would appear to be required to fit a place for 
proilucing good fniil of this kind. In the whole 
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extent of the Company’s territorieB in India proper, 
1 know of only three places where good oranges 
are produced: iSrihatta commonly called Silhet, 
Chandpura near Dtiaka in Bengal, and Satg^r at 
the fool of the passeB in the mounteins leatUng up 
to Bangalore from Madras. 

5S, 59. In these districts there are two kinds 
of sweet oranges, the Naran^l and Keongla or 
Kaongla, which differ in the size of the fruit alone. 
When' n{ie, the akin of I he fniti in bidh separates 
from the pulp and the fruit is vaty much depressed 
at the poles. The Naranggi Is the same with the 
Citrus so called in the Bhagalpur list (No. 68). 
The Kaongla is the AuranUttm sineme majus of 
Humph, vol. 2, p. 113, The petiols of both are 
seldom winged us that author represents. 

The insipid kinds of Cilrus are here two. 

60, The Citrus which has a watery insipid 
juice, and which has been mentioned in the 
Bonggopur list (No. 102) by the name of Funi 
Jumid, is at Faina colled Gugar. 

61, Very nearly allied to the above is the Talia 
of Gaya which has stibcordote leaves, and a round 
fruit as large as a man's head, with on Insipid 
juice. 

The acid kinds of Citrus ore numerous. 

62, 63. The S.arbaiiya Neinlm of tiie Bhagalpur 
list (No. 67) seems to nie to be unnecessarily 
divided into 2 kinds at Patna: nor can I jjorceive 
any ossentinl quality by which ihey are (o be 
distinguished. They are called Cliakotra and 
Kama, which latter name is at Bhagalpur given 
to a verv distinct fruit ^No. B6). 

64. Very nearly allied to ttie Kangta of the 
Ronggojurr list (No. 98) is the Jliauya of Gaya, a 
globular citron about 3 inches in diameter with a 
rough thick skin. 

65. The Jamiri of Patna T did not see in fruit, 
and therefore do not know if it is the same with 
the iTamir of the Rouggopur list (No, 07); but the 
foliage seems different, 

60. The Khagzi or small lime is ihe snme with 
that of the Bhagalpur list (No. 64) and other 
districts. 
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07, The Angthii of Lhe Biiagalpur tisl (No. OH) 
Ljis been uieutEoned as the Ckalcas pornicalaia of 
LhmaeuB. One of the moat common Rtuuted 
trees on the arid hills of those ilistricts is known 
by the same name; Init it is also called Sorab 
Having noiiher found flower nor fniit, I am 
doubtful whether or not li may be the same; but 
the foliage strikes me aa not Ijeing exactly similar. 

68, The Bel of the Bbagalpur list (No. 70) is 
not hem so common as in that district, but is not 
iiDusual both in woods and alKuit villages. 

CO. The kindred tree, which in Lho Bhagalpur 
list is called Kayeilwl, is here called Kangyct and 
is not uncommon. It is used in medicine. The 
timber is considered as good for nothing. 

70. The Bakayeii of the Bhagalpur list 
(No. 7Jt) is here known by the some name. It is 
onlv common about villages. 

71., The Kim of the Bhagalpur list (No. 74) is 
here known by the same nniue. It is said that in 
very old trees there forms a s^veel smelled wood, 
like sandah or more analagous (>erhaps to 
Agallochum., I could not however procure any 
such. 

72. The Tungd of the Bhagalpur list (No. 76) 
is here also known by the same name. What growls 
almut villages is only used as a medicine or dye , 
and all the timber used by cabinet makers is 
brought from the forests of other parts. 

73, The SaUiar or Salai of ihe Bhagalpur list, 
is one of ihe moat common trees in the woods of 
Uajauli, where it is called Sail. I have already 
stated, that Mr, Colebrooke considers this as the 
tree which produces oUbanum or frankiucensa. 
and I have lUODUOned some difficulties that occur 
in adopting this opinion, The druggists of 
Raiauli informed me, that they use tlie rosin of this 
tree in medicine, and call H Birojabadi; but from 
all their shops I could not procure a specimen that 
was worth the taking; and at Patno the Birojabadi 
is quite unknown. The druggists there have two 
Bmqas, bill both are evidently turpontines, the 
produce of pines from Nopal, the Guggul, which 
is the coniracn incense used, and which is said to 
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be called l)y the jSangakrUa namea, mentloued by 
Mr. Colebixjoke as syiionynious wiih oUbanum, ia 
Bald iiideod to be brought froiu the bilh of 
the aouLh, but it is stated to be the produce of a 
very diflereut tree, Some plains of tliio have been 
introduced at Patiia^ and in Eouygopur 1 found 
the same tree in the garden of a Zemindar, and 
considere by him as the Guggui. The Guggul 
used at Patna comes from Calcutta. 

74. About villages there are a few trees of the 
Paraapipal, so called boLb. here and in the lihagal- 
pur list (No. 79). 1 ihiuk that both in Bengal and 
in Bebar it is an erotic. 

75. The PteTospermnm ccrifolmw of liota- 
nifits grows about the villages of this district, and 
its flowers are highly ornamental and odorous. It 
is called Mekchand, and is mentionefl in the Ayoen 
Akljery (Gladwin's translation, vol. 2, p. 31) by the 
mime of Mujgund, and as lieing peculiar to Manor 
(Muuovt). The plant is used hi medicine. 

70.' The Bimllia of the hills of Nawada is a 
tree of the same genus with the Guyagudi of the 
Bitagalpuf list (No, 81), and ia tlie gatiie with the 
Gutnsi of Mysore. 

77. The Simal of the Bhagalpur list is here 
ottUed Simar. the L of the eastern provinces being 
very often in the west changed to R. This tree is 
not' here very common, but both its cotton 
and plunks are in rciiuest.^ the former Cor stuffing 
pillows. For this purpose it is preferred to 
the cotton of the Gossyiipium, because it is sup- 
I>osGd to have a heating quality. The wood ia 
chiefly used for packing toxes and pulunqiiins. 
The gum of this tree called Mochras is used in 
metlicine. 

78. The Telhai or Kaundhi of the TJhagnipur 
list (No. 84) ill the woods of Rajauli is called 
Kaiing|hi, evidently the eame with the latter of 
the Bhagalpur names. It ]>roducefi a Sue gum, hut 
T do noi lenm that this is ever collected. 

7t>. The Champa of the Bhagalpur list (No, 86) 
is here known by the same name; ttor Is it com¬ 
mon. One of the timliers in most rcqneal with the 
cabinet makers iit Patna is called Ohangp, 
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aud they say that this name is differenl fioiu that 
of the tree of which I am now Uealiug; hut the 
timber comes from JNiepal, and 1 koow that there 
the limber of some spoutaneous kinds of Miehelia 
is in great request for the aauie purposes. Tbs 
Michelia Chmnpaca, so far as I know, is every¬ 
where in India an exotic, and is otiJy to Ijo found 
piajited about villages. 

bO. The Anojia sqmmosa of botanists is bore 
called Saripha or Sburifah, and at Putua produces 
very good fruit, as it would do everywhere in 
Bengal and Rehar w'ith a little care. 

fel. The Anona reticnlata as in the Bbagalpur 
list (No, 80) is here called Sitaphat and At a. 

82. The TJvaria, which in tlie Bhagalpur list 
(No. 01) is called Gandhai, in the hills of Nawada 
is called Gaudhaiya. 

B3. The Lalhiran, again of the Ehag^mr list 
(No. 03) in (he same hills is called simply Hiran. 

S4. The Kari of the Bajauli hills, from its 
general appearance, would also seem to be an 
llvaria, hul-1 saw neitheT flower nor fruit, 

85. The Asoka of these districts has not the 
smallest resemblance to the tree so called in 
Bengal, which is the Jonesia of liotaniats, and 
which, so far as I know, does not grow in Miiga- 
dha. The .4f{oka of Behar is the UuarUi ItmcdfoUa 
of bolanists, and is now used iti medicine, although 
I suspect it has been lately introduced by Euro¬ 
peans, as mentioned in the Dinajpur list (No. 5i), 
whei'e the tree is called Devdaru. 

88, The Paniyala of the Puraniya list (No, 64) 
is knoum here by the aanie name, but has 
not become common. 

87. The Baingchu of the Bhagalpur list 
(No. 95) is in some places here called l^ngcha, 
evidently the same name, but among the druggists 
of Patna the male tree is called Bankalu, and the 
female Phulkangtelav 

88. The Orema asiatien of Patna is called 
Phalsa, or rather Bara Phalsa, in order to dialin- 
gnish it. from a shrubby species that has been 
Introduced inio some Kardens. 

89. In the woods of Rajaull T was shown a 
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Lreo call^ Dhamlu, whitli ai^pcaretl to me to agree 
toiei’alily widi LUe account given by Willdeiiovv of 
tUe Orewia poi>-uiifolia, although Lhat ie a tree of 
Ai‘al»ia. The name Uhamia Ib no tloubl iho isatuc 
with Dhaaian mentioned in the Bhagalpur list 
(No. tJti). 

00. At Bar tile large leaved Grewiu orie7italis 
of Willdenow, which in the iihagalpur list. Ib 
called Jhuugjbunij was called Phaisa. 

01. The Galgal of the Bhagalpur list (No. tOU) 
is here known by the gamo name, and is common 
on the hillg of lifajauli. 

D2. The sandal tree (Siritttn of bolanisU) is 
found pretty common alwui the monumente of 
Baitils, where it reaches a greater si:se Uian on its 
native hills, II is called Sundul, and its leaves me 
used in medicine. 

03. The l>hela of the Bhaguiptir list (No. 104) 
is known here by the same name. 

04. The SidUa of the Bhagalpur list (No. lOo) 
is here kiiown by the same name. 

Oo. The elegant atid valuable tree of the same 
genus, mentioned in the Eonggopur Usi (130i by 
the name of Joiul, has been introduced about 
Paltm. where 11 la called Amvul, and it may be 
doubted whether tliat name is not the sanie with 
Amrud given lo the foHowltig tree. Although the 
flowers have a very diflotent appearance and the 
fruits are in fact very dLsssmilar. yet the two trees 
have not only a strong bolanjcal arTwrity, but their 
foliages are micommonly alike. The Amrul is 
now usetl in metHcine. 

00, The PsytUnm is here called 

Amrud and the PoinifeT?t.m at Gaya was called 
Ambriit' biif thesn are evidenlly different maimers 
of writing the some name; nor do T think Ihat Ihe 
two planis can be ct'nsidered in n liotanical sense 
as different sjiecios. No fmtl except the mango is 
HO much cultivated by Ihe natives of Patna, and 
they have them of n tolerntile good quality, which 
they prefer to poachra, their ta.sie in fruit being 
quite different from tliat of Europeans, few of 
whom can bear the Amrud ot Goyava. 

07, The Jainuii of this district is the same 
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wilii llmi of the Ilhagalpur Ust (No. 107). 
The native |)liysiciaiis, from the juice of ila fruit 
mixed with honey, prepare a fermented liquor 
which they give in medicine. In attempting to 
make ii aecordiug to the instruction of a lirahman, 
1 obtained a very bad vinegar. The Jonggali- 
Jamuii of this district does not appear to be 
a distinct species, and differs from the Jamun in 
no respect, except that its fruit is much smaller. 
It jg chilled also Kath-Jamun. 

OH. The Eugenia jambos of botanists hero, as 
in Puraiiiya (No. 71), is called tlolab-Jamunj and 
18 very common about lowiia. I am told bj 
a genllemaii from the Isle of France, Mr. ChazeUe, 
that this fruit readily enters intu the vinous 
fermentation, and yields u dislitled spirit of 
an cxcellmii Ihivour both to taste and smell. 

00. The Eugenia inedacceivsiii, with a white 
fruit, has been introduced ai Patna, and is called 
Mewajain. Although rather insipid, it is nol a 
very bad fruit, may rank somewhat above a hip 
or haw, and is better than the Golab*Jamun or 
Rose apple. 

too. The small tree, which Dr. Roxburgh has 
dCBCribed by the name of Gtinlea tamentosa, 
is perhaps not different from Ibo Lijthrwrn Pern- 
phis of some former botanists. In this district it 
is Cftllevl Dhauli and Dhawa, and the flowers are 
much nswl as a medicine and dye. There is a 
great deal of it in this district as well as in Bhngal- 
pur, where I omitted to pul it in the list. 

101, The apple tree (Mn/rw cofnmttnit) protlucea 
readily in those districts; but ha fruit, although 
exteriially resembling pippiinj, are perhaps not so 
good as "^even that of tlte Eugenia Maiaccensis. 
The tree fs called Seo, and seldom grows above 
seven or eight feet high, lieing cvulcnlly in a 
ciimale not suited for its thriving. 

li prebaidy has been introduced from Persia 
bv the Muliammcdans, altUough it has acqnirod 
abundance of Sangskrita names; Init the same has 
happened to many plants wndoiibledly American, 
such as the govava and custard apple. 

102. The Pomegraniite (Anar) is very common, 
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ami al Patua its fruii is pretl^r loiarable^ aliliough 
uoue of liio dtis kind vviUioui kccds liavo been ki' 
truduct^ci. That with double dowers is euiied 
Uolaiiur. 

it>3. The Mes^tU^s Japt^nica baa become very 
coiumou about PatuAi aud is beiler there Lhaii 1 
have seen it anywhere eliw. in fact, u is a very 
good fruit pd grows in elegant clusters. The 
natives call it Luttha, no doubt a corruption of the 
Anglo'Chincse Lauquat. 

104. The peach {Amygdalus Persicai was no 
doubt introduced into lUnduslan long tefore the 
arrival of the £uropeans, although this would not 
appear to have Ijcen done in Bengal, where the 
European name prevails; but here the tree is callod 
Satatu. It is common in the gardens of the 
natives; but. being neglected, the fruit besocrable, 
nor do t he nat ives seem to like even I hose that have 
l)een raised by EuropauB, some of which are 
pretty good. The tree however thrives much better 
in Tirahut than in Bengal. 

105. The common plum {Prutins domestica) as 
would appear fmm its name (Ahi Bokhara) would 
seem to have been introduced from I he banks of 
the Caspian. It produces copiously small purple 
and yellow plums of a very poor quality, but fit 
for baking. 

100. The Siras or Sirieh of the Dhagalpur list 
(No. 115) is here knovsm by the same name. It 
grows about villages, but is not common. The 
wood is used for the same purposes as in BhagaU 
pur. The bark is officinal. 

107. The Karangjt is a small tree tlmt grows In 
hedges about Patna, and is used in medicine. Tt 
has no prickles, and like the Sirish, has doubly 
pinnated leaves, but I have seen it nowhere else, 
ijor can T trace it in any botanical works that ! 
possess. 

103. In the neighbourhood of Patna has been 
introduced a species of Mimosa, which at one time 
Dr. Roxburgh auspeeted might be that called 
UngnU/^ntti, and which is distinguished by having 
a sweet pulp round its seeds, on which account, if 
t re colleel right, it is now called W. dvkin. It is 
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ill meiliciiie. Alihougb I tuivc uo doubt of 
its beiu^ ill ibis country aii eKotic very Itilely 
iutroduced, Lbe druggisie cull it XaJmakiiauu. 

101#. Tito tSami of Uie Puraniya list (No. 70) is 
hero called Sayeu. the lormer bein^ ihe sacred, and 
lUo latter liie vulgar proiiuucialiou of the same 
'word, li grows about villages, but is not cotniuoii, 
alUiougb used in uicdleUio. 

110. Tbe KJiayer or Mimosa Catechu of these 
districts is exactly the same wUb lhal of Bhagal- 
pur. It is confined to the woods of the south-east 
part of Behar, where it is kept very stunted by 
lUose who prepare the extract, although the 
quautity procured was stated to be very trilhng. 
In Saiicbguuj it waa slated, that about 400 persons 
men and women are employed part of ibc year, 
and in Nawuda 40 persons were mentioned. About 
140 of these persons are fishers, and not only make 
catechu, but coliecL Umber, bamboos and leaves for 
platters, so that the quantity of catechu, which 
they make, is very Lnconaiderable, and tnay 
amount to about 50 or 00 mans. The other 300 
work all the cold season, except during the rice 
harvest, and may make nearly about the same 
quantity as in Bhagalpur, that is about three mans 
or 270 lbs. each, but this is worth to them at least 
double of whul the wretched croaturea in Bhagal¬ 
pur receive, as the people here are paid iii money 
at the rale of four rupees a man. They pay uo 
rent, 

111. The Babur of Ibe Bhagalpur list (No. 120) 
Is here known by the same name and is pretty 
common. Ita wood is much valued. No one 
gathers the gum, although it is used in medicine. 
The hark is a most valuable Ian and few trees seem 
to be more worth planting. 

112. The Guhiva babur of Ihe Bhagalpur list 
(No. 121) in many parts of the distriet is Itnown by 
the same name, but in the woods of Rajanli it Sfl 
called Sem, which I have no doubt Is the same 
word with Sayen Sangi and Rami. This is the 
name of one of Ihe ft sacred plants of the Hindus, 
bnt as I have said in my former accounts the name 
is variously applied io iho last mentiond tree 
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(No. HI), to No. too, aiul to the Ftosopis aculeata. 
The Guhiya b very inferior to the Babur, ns it does 
not grow so large, hs it yields tittle or no gum, and 
as the bark when cut, has a most intolerable 
stench; but it is an excellent tan, and the wood is 
as strong and durable a.s that of the Babur. 

113. The Mimosa ehierea of hotanisls is a small 
tree of a veiy stifi rugged appearance, and gene^ 
rally grows on arid hills, but has ornamental 
flowers and is used in medicine. On these 
accounts it has been planted in the gardens near 
Patna and is there called Pahariya Sayen. 

114- The Tamarind in this dialricl is called 
Imli, is not so plentifnl as in Bhagalpur, but more 
common than in Puraniya. Near Patna the fruit 
of eadi tree will bring from J to 5 R.; in the in¬ 
terior the value is much lower, but the fruit is 
ftiways saleable, I am told by the French gentle¬ 
man before mentioned that of manv fruits w'hicb 
ho has ^ied to ferment, this gives the liquor most 
resembling wine,_ It must be mixed with sugar 
Ijcfore fermentation, but the tamarind regulates 
the fermentation of the sugar, so as to produce a 
strong clear well llavoureil vinous liquor, willi 
a degree of briskness resembling that of 
champaign. 

tl5. The Cassia fisUtIa is here called botli 
Amaitas atu! Bandarlauri, is not common and ts 
used only in medieme. 

116. In the gardens near Gova I found a very 
ornamental species of Cas.sia,' called Velayeti- 
.Tainti, that is European Besban, but whether or 
not it was introduced bv any gentleman from the 
Botanical Garden at Calcutta I could not learn. I 
cannot trace it in any of the botaniciU books that 
I possess. 

117. The Sappnn wood has l>een introiluced at 
Patna, where it grows very well, and is called 
Bakam, but has not become common, aithough the 
wood in imported. 

118. The Pafkimonia aculeata has made most 
extraordinary progress, as It Is only a very few 
pars since it was brought to India by Dr.‘ Rox¬ 
burgh, and now it is the most common tree 
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ill hedges near Patna, and has s|iread: to many 
utlier parts of these distncts. 

UU‘122. The Kaiigcbiiar or Koenar of the 
Bhagalpur list in these dietrlcls is called Kachuar. 
There ore here four kinds, two having hairy leaves, 
and two smooth; while one of each has red, and 
the other white flowers. Aiixed in the same plan-^ 
tutiou the different colours of their elegant and 
odorous flowers add much to the beauty of 
the view, 

123, The Mahola of the Blmgalpur list {No, 129) 
is here called Mahoii, a mere diflerence in gender, 
the people here considering the plant female, while 
ill Bhagalpur it is reckoned male, 

124. The liaithinm tonientma of hotanistg is 
cultivated in the gardens of Patna, and us it is 
supposed to have lieen introduced from Nepal, is 
called the Nepaii Kachnar, It is a small tree used 
in medicine, and grows in Mysore as well as Nepal. 

12D-12a. Both the red atnl white varieties of the 
Vokpuahpo of the Dinajpur list (No. 72 and 73) are 
found in the gardens of this district, and are both 
called Agasli. a word evidently Ihe same with 
Agaty, Ihe name which according to Rheede the 
tree i^ars in Malabai‘. 

127. The Scsban of Egyiii is here named 
Jaingti, evidenlly the sume with Jayatili, by which 
it is known iu Puruniya (No. 63), It is not at all 
c<inimon. 

128. The Robhiia of Litiiueus is found 

about towns, and is called Karuyani. It is used 
chiefly as a medicine. 

120, The Pbarhar of the Bhugaipur list 
(No. 130) is very common in these districts, being 
planted by the sides of wells to serve as the 
fulcrum, on which is supported the lever, 
with which w'atec is drawn. Any cutting imn^e- 
ilifilcly takes root and the tree may l>e prunetl with 
any severity without danger of l>emg killed, 

13D. The Pangdan of the Bhagalpur list (No, 
132) on ihe hills of Rajauli is called by Iho same 
name, and is pretty common. 

131. The Paras of ihe Bhagalpur list (No, 133) 
IS {terhapB the most common of the spontaneous 
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trees in these diatricta. The bark oi its reot, used 
lor caulking boats, is not here called Gub; it js 
only known by die name of Haswain The seed, 
which is used in medieme, is called Paruspapra. 
A gum exudes from this treei whii^h has some 
aniuity lo those coOetl Kino lu Europe. It is 
called Chuniyagond or Koyankuui, and would 
appear lo be a valuable medicino. 

Kt2. In the hills of Nawada is found the Faysar 
of the Bhagalpnr liat {?{o, 134). It is not 
considoved hero as tho ted Zanders. 

133. The Chogalimdi of the Bhagalpur list 
(No. 135) is in this country called merely C'ha^^IaL 
U is found in the forests of the south. 

134. In tho same places is also found the Satsal 
of the Bhagalpur list (No. 1311), but it is quite 
stunted, and Patna is sujiptied from the Kamgar 
district and liauta.s (Rotas R,}. 

135. The Dulborgta, called Siau in Iho Pura- 
niya list (No. 87), is here called Sisau, aud does not 
grow spontaneously, but has been planted round 
many mango groves. The $isu timber that is 
used comes still chiefly from the low forests 
of Nepal, but in t*htiluha the people have begun to 
cut their pianlalioua, anil trees from 25 lo 3b years 
old are worth 3 or 4 rupees; and older ones bring 
so high as 7 R,, which in this country le a great 
sum. 

13ft, The Bhelo of tho Bhagalpur list (No. 137) 
is here a scarce tTee. 

137, The mango tree has, in many pans of 
these districts been es^tended beyond all reason¬ 
able bounds, and as 1 have l:»efom said, is a ht 
object for being taxed. The quality is very 
much neglected; nor is any tolerable fruit 
to he usually procured in * the markets of 
Patna. This is owing entirely to want of care, 
as in Mr. Welland’s garden are growing some, 
that are very fine, and have been introduced 
from Bombay. At Patna, whore there are 
immense plantations, the fruit sells at from one 
lo three rupees a tree; nor is the number anywhere 
so great, that the fruit cannot be sold. The 
Zemindars preserve almost the whole as their own 
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jjiroiwrly, ttuU let the trees uunuAliy; bui seldom 
gel more than half the produce. At Uie town of 
Uehar this may on an average amount to iWIt) 
fruit, or one rupee a tree. At Duriyapur again 
the value is not abovo ten annas a tree, and at eoine 
places is as low as eight annas a tree, which as 
a higha of this comilry measure, or 27,7Sh square 
feet plants 25 trees, is about I2i rupees for the 
lowest rate of each bigah, The flower of this tree 
is liable to be aXIected with a disease, which swells 
the whole branch into an irregular thick corymb 
calloi Ainkabaxidu, that is used in meilicine. The 
preparations of the fruit most used here am as 
follows: iBt, Amchut, which is ihe green fruit, 
Ijcfovo the stone hardens, cut in two. and then 
beaten in a nioriar to a powder, which keeps the 
whole year, 2d, Amkaknatai, which is the green 
fruit cut into slices, and dried in the sun, the skin 
and stone being removed: this also keeps the whole 
year, 3d. Achar, or pickles prepared as in 
Bhagalpur, but with more additions, as Inrmeric, 
nigella seed. Ball, fennel, and mustard seed, 
4th. Morahba, or sweet-meats, 5th. Amaut, wluch 
is the juice of ihe ripe mango dried, Much 
of the timber is sold for fuel, and for making 
packing hozes. A tree, ttial will give planks 
18 inches wide, sells standing at from 2 to 
2i rupees. 

138. The Fiyar of the Bhagalpur list (No, 130) 
is found in iho vroods of Rajauli, and is called by 
the same name. Its fmit is called Chiranngji, 
and the koruols are brought for sale to Patna, 
where I hey are used like nlmonds bot h in diet and 

medicine. , . 

130. The Kasambhar or Parmi of the Bhagal^ 
ptir list (No. Ul) in the woods of Hajauli is called 
Parambi. evidently the same name with the latter 
of the aiiov© mentioned appellations. 

140. The .Tival of the Bhagalpur list (Xo. 140) 
is here not at all common, hut in some parts it 
is used as the fulcnim for the lever employed to 
draw water. Both bark and gum are used m 

medicine. , ... 

141. The Amsaheri of tho Bhagalpur hat- 
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(No. iil^) b found iu the aoullieru forest uf iheso 
dibtricUj and ia called l>y Lbo same name, 

142. lii my list of Bhugalpur trees, I by some 
mistake omitted tlie Kusum. which is one of the 
most valuable timlM}rs iu that district, and Is 
found in very considerable quanitUcs. It Is much 
sought after for the peslles of oO and sugar mills, 
being very hard and heavy. It seems to Ije of the 
same genus with the Cttssambitts of Runiph, 
evidently the same name, and I have litUe doubt 
that the seeds called Koou, which Gartner describe 
ed, taking them to liolong to u species of Octma, 
belong In fact to our plant, or to anoUier species 
which grows tu Mysore, where it is called Shagada 
or Kshandala. but in Kankan the term Kusum is 
used. The tree of the south indeed differs chiefly 
from that of Behar, ia having hairy Instead of 
smooth leaves, and its timber Is equally vulualde. 
A good many Iroos of this kind are annually 
cut in the forests of these districls. but by no means 
Butheient to supply atl the mills, all hough it is 
thought better than the Tamarind (No. 114), Bel 
(No. fiP), or Babur (No. Ill) ihal are also employed. 
This therefore is a tree, the planting of %vhi(:h 
should be encouraged. 

I4d. 1 hove menlioncd that in the gardens of 
Patna the natives have a tree, which they call 
Guggal. and suppose that it produced the incense 
of that name. In the botanical Garden al 
ralculta Ihifi troe is called Avi-^h mhtriphyUa, 
but 1 cannol find that any account of it has been 
published, nor do 1 know from whence it came. 
The resin caltwl Guggal is a dirty moist substance 
with III lie or no smell. When * put on burning 
coals it does not flame, but omits a thick smoke, 
which however has scarcely any more smell than 
(he smoke <d any ordinary stick, and why it has 
licen rhosett as iticense I cannot say, 

144. The Amra of the Bhngalpn’r list (No. 143) 
is found in those difitricts. and is called by ihc 
same name, 

145. In many parts of Ihese districts, both in 
woods ftnd near villages, T observed a tree with 
very omamenlnl foliage, which belongs to the 
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genus AUanthus; it is called Ghora-katan, aiid 
Acliin, a name tliat in many paiis is given to a 
species of fig-iree, lo which this has not the 
smallest affinity. The tree is used m mcdicme, 
and Us branches, when newly broken, have a very 
singular but offensive smell, which indicat^ ita 
l)eiiig possessed of some power- It grows chieflj 
in sandv lands on Lhe banks of rivers. 

146. The wild Jujub, with a very round fruit, 

is not very common in these districts. This tree 
might be" rendered valuable on account of its 
leaves, which are a favourite food with both slieep 
imd goats; and as it bears pruning remarkably 
well, and thrives in any soil, it might supply, 
during the wholes di'y weather, _ herds of 

useful animals, while in the rainy season, the 
gross that shot up in the plantations would give 

a supply- , , , - I, 

147, The cultivated Jujub which hip an oblong 
fruit, is not unconirnon in these districts, and its 
fruit is not vorv bad, resembling flomevvhat an 
insipid apple; it sometimes weighs one Cbhalnk 
<«77 grains). Tt is celled Sugeva Bayer. Pend 
Raver and Bara Bavev. ond in the Enepetoptate 
eeems to be considered as a distinct specioa. which 
the authors call 7Azj/phus Mavritima, 

I4ft The Chhota Baver of the Bhagalpiir lis 
fNo, 145) in this district is called Jhar-Bayer, and 
is used in the same manDer. Vast quanlilies 
grow near the Son and its leaves are the principal 
noiiriehmeni of the sheep which are reared in that 

*'*149. The Ghungt of the Bha gal pur list (So. 14^ 
m hof© knowti by ib© &anie natne. It is found only 

on the hills of the south. , , 

159. The Neiiri of the Bhagalpur list (No. 148) 
is found on the same hills and is called Goriyarft. 

151, The .‘\ongrn or Aongia of the Bhagaipur 
list (N’o. 149) is here known by the Haine name, 
and is common boiti in woods and plantations_. 
The fruit is pickled, made into sweetmeats and 
nsed drv in metlicine. 

152. 'The Kadrupala of The Bhagatpur list. 
(No, 151) in the woofis of Rajouli is ealled Kaj. 
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153. In overy district bilhOTto surveyed, I have 
meiitioned Lhe confiiaioii liiat prevails in the 
native nomeuclature concerning a species of 
Gimelina and the T r^wift n4)difii?ra: nor is tlie 
confusiou less ircre than in other parts, A male 
Tfeit?ia was here bmnglti me for ,tlae Gambhar 
anti a female for Lhc Baiiphnl. It is true that in 
the two plaais there was some difference in the 
shape of Lhe leaves, and the natives considered 
them as distinct species; but I am inclined to 
think that the differences arc merely accidental. 

154. The species of f he same genus wi th smooth 
leaves, mentioned in Lhe Ronggopur list (No. 104)t 
1 found also in these districts where it is called 
A^jan, 

155. 1 have now procured the Pitangjira of the 
Bhagalpur list (No. 192) in dower, and find that it 
I belongs to the natural order of Enphorbta^; but 
it cannot be reduced to any genus that Imtaniats 
have hitherto established. In these districts it is 
pretty common near villages. The female is calletl 
Pitangjiyn and the male BangjhaPitangjiya. 
Aithowgh i( grows to a good siae the timber’ is 
applied to no use. 

150. The Budi of the Bhagalpur list (No, 157) 
is here also pretty cominon. but is called 
Masaun, 

157. The StUliuffia seMfera of Willdenow, 
mentioned in the Puraniya list. (No. IQl) as con¬ 
founded by the natives with the Sisu, n species of 
Dalbergia, has in these districts tjccome pretty 
common. At Patna, where they now use it in 
medidne, it has procured the name of Pipri, hut 
at Gaya it is considered os the European Ficus 
Tflk/iosa (Valayeti Pipal). 

158. The .'laerrJioa Garamboia of the Rongge*- 
pur list (No, 186) is prelly common in the gardens 
rtf these dbiricts, wbore it is used both as'a fruit 
and as a medicine. Tt is called Amrakb. 

159. The Cieca disficha of the Ronggopur list 
(No, 187) is here called Arphareuri, of which 
TTnriphol used in Rcniggopur is perhaps a corrup¬ 
tion. 

!flO. The Fievs Hcnrialcnsis or Banyan tree. 
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Here as -.veU as in BUagalpur is “"i 

(in^i ifi verv Lonuuou. in Koiiggopur 

/No 21*51 1 was lotally luisinionueU wUeii it w/w 
It^ed that ^h^saere/trae at Uaya ^Vkshay ^ ) 
WM difieteui tram the common hanyuii, winch is 

by .10 j ,,„e called liar, and 

which resembles indeed the Banyan i“ 

*^^1152 The Gadabhar or am Banyan Ireo, 

=I^tnfeiae*l"aireTrt 

TnS*' tmJng me“'ia one common about Gaya, 
whk* in r t^ieknoes and rigidity ol >!» 
has a strooK resemblance to the liiree ® ^ 

lioned trees bu! does not send roots from ita 

branches, aii’d its foliage baa a 

10 the tree that will be next mentioned. 1 nave 

Tg 4“ The'^P^Caf Kharakpur, menlioned in 
iho BhaLmlnur lipt (^io. 163) ie one of ibew species 
whiKCre knUn by that name. Thm m a 

? r l’’fhf~“ 

ol these ilistrbU as 

ii asr Iitmirilour is the Fiens nUitwsa. One 

:nU?Z^S me temple Of Miihamnm^^^^^^^ 

■" fhf Bud*ba —r" aS the 

r^’oTho wtlf The w^d ^ i. «- of .be 

^nftSS 

and in the hills of Beliar it is also found and calleil 
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Pahariya-pipal. I caniiot irace it in any botanical 
work that I possess. 

168. The Fictis ylwnerata mentioned in the 
Bhagalpur lisl (No. 166) ia here also called Gular, 
but the same name la given to several species. 
This is noi here so common as in ^ngal. 

160. The Gular of the Bhagalpur list (No, ICn) 
is one of the trees known in these dislricta by this 
name. It is not common. 

170, The Katdnmar of these dlstricta is the 
aame with that so called in the Bhaealour Ual 
(No. 168), 

171, 179. The 6g-tree of Europe has been 
introduced into r low gardens at Patna. The 
Hindustani fig is a diSerent, but very nearly 
allied^ species, which is not described in any 
ix>tanica] books^ that I possess. The fruit is 
toterahifl, and might probably be rendered good by 
planting the trees against a*wall, with shelter to 
keep off the rain, by which it is generally prevented 
from becoming thoroughly ripe. 

173. The Jak or A rtocarjytis mfe^tHfotia is 
scarce in these districts, where it is call^ Katahar 
or Kabihal. The produce of a tree, however, is 
double in value to that of a mango and the timljer 
is about one half more valuable. 

174. The Barhal of the Bhagalpur list (No. 170) 
is here known by the same name, or Barhar, and 
is pretty common, although its wood is useless* 
but its fruit is in great request as an acid season¬ 


ing 

175. The Seora of the Bhagalpur list (No, 171) 
is scarcer in tliese districts than in any pari of 
India that I have seen, aliliough itg bark is in 
great request lor cleaning the teeth, and la import¬ 
ed.^ The name is here \^^ttcu Sehora. 

*^*^®*^ common mulberry of these 
dmtr^ts IS the same with that of the Bliagalimv 

^ ' 1 either Tuf or Baralut, 

All hough it IS no doubt one of the plente 

qiote* for bis 

l ■■ 1 "“fT’ 1*"“ “ "O' differ 

from the variety of the Martts alba, which this 

author mentions as having a red fniK. The fruit 
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here is pratty good awd I saw eeveral trees above 
4S h^gh. bit its wood is of Utile or no ^ 

177 TlieitJ is A variety of tbe mulberry 
iirfwii fruit which, is very sweet, but rather 3^00- 
h'ss U is called bv Llie uatives the whi te mulbc^ 
{sauhodtuth allho^igh it nevor acquires that 
It can scarcely lie consUleied as forming 

“Sincl the 

of Rumph, although that is at present called ^ 
fndica. SUll iess can it be considered as 

tlifferont from the L. j rtihoia 

178. At Palna there is a mulberry c^led Chhola 

Tut which grows to be a small tree, because 
never cut; but I suspect that otherwi^ it would 
not iJUTfr from the Mens iavimim K““r>b <1^ 
in Bengal is usaally employed to !eod we 

***l7i”'^he Pnpita of ihe Bhegalpm list (No. 17^ 
is kniwn bv the ssiiie name and is very oo^on 
about Patna, but nowhere else in 
The natives reckon that curry made of Jhe npe 
fruit is very favourable for women that are 

“'Ylo^^ The Tarsi of the Bhagalpur Hat (No. ^71 
is here called Bara Amti and is found m the woods 

of Rajau^h^ Chhola Amti of the same 
nrobablv the same with the Amtuya of the 
Bluuialpur list (No. 178), I saw it only m loaf- 

^The comiaoii CypreBS {Meta fashgiata) 
has at Patna lieen introduced from the west., but 

lives with difQcully. H t& called Saro, _ 

103. A Thuia from Nopal bus been “JJjJ 
successful and is called Pahanya-J hau, or 
MoSin Tamarisk, but the fruit, w^ch is u^d 
in medicine is called Banmaing. I onnnot irac 
ihis small tree in l>o»foical an there and 
t have calletl it a Thuia. it 
genus with the Cypresses so as 

Ihe marks by which they 

These are all the trees that I can refer to me 

natural arpangement of Juesiou, A 
nest be given. 
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IM, 'I ho Sajina or Muiiga of tlib Uhagalpur list 
(No« ITtl) is here called Sajna Sahajuna and Siunka, 
various w'ays of svrilmg the stune iiainca. It is 
[iretty coiotnon and its wood is useless, but its 
bank, lool and gum are employed in medicine, 
and its fiuii and flower are esculent. 

l&a. The Tit a Sajna ot Naujna may be prhaps 
a diflerent species of the flyperanthefa^ although 
it is exceedingly nearly allied to the Sajua; but 
l>(>th flowers and fruil arc so biller that they cannot 
be used in cookery, and are only valued as 
medicines, as are also the other parts of the plant. 
In the gardens alMut Patna it is a very common 

tT0^h 

18ft. The Koniyal of the Bhagalpur list (No, 180) 
in the woods of Rajauli is called Kaner, evidently 
a diflercnl way of writing the same name. 

In the wo^s of Uajauli two trees were brought 
to mo, concerning the place of which in the system 
T can form no conjecture, as I have ueithor found 
their flower nor fniiu, 

187. The one seems to lie I he same with Ihe 
nimo of the Bhagalpur list (No, 190), but is here 
called Siha. 

188. The other is the Ehorkund mentioned in 
ihat list (No. 101), and is here known by the same 
name, 

180. Al Gaya, I was told that a certain tree 
called Datori provinces a fruit which is sold in tiie 
markets; hut I found neither fruit nor tree, and 
can form no conjecture concerning what the i at ter 
may be. 

In these districts reeds are of very little iiti' 
porlaneo. Of ihe 20 square miles of' inundated 
land that are waste, one half perhaps is covered 
with tamarisks, and the remainder is almost all 
that can be said to produce reeds', for on tho clear 
waste land that h high, and which amounts to 
202 square miles, the grass although long and 
harsh, can scarcely be called reeds, nor do the 
gramineous plants in the fores!s (bamboos exeept- 
efi) arise to that stature. Gn tho islands and low 
hanks of the Canges, the most common reed seems 
to be tile same with the ICasiya, or Kas of the 
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UUugalpur list. The leaves at Patua are called 
Jlitiluai, and. are used as ihatch, allhougii very 
bud. The stem is called Khavai, and llie upper 
part, which supports Hie flowois. is called Muj» 
and is used for luakiiig ropes; but it is not of the 
best quality* The young leaves are cousidered as 
good fodder* The coarse grass most common in 
the higher lands is the Rhatia of the Bhagalpur 
list, and is that most commonly used for thatch. 
Its sweet smelling root is here called K-haskhas. 
The long grass in the woods that is of most use, 
is the £iabe of the Bhagalpur list, the collecting of 
which on the southern fronlier gives employment 
to a few people, bm the suppl>’ from thence is 
quite inadequate to the demand, and great quanti¬ 
ties are imported from Eaingar. Tti hedges and 
on the sides of sugar-cane plant aliens, several 
other roods aro reared, and these mighi readily be 
extended, so os amply to supply the dernand 
without running the smalleat danger of harbouring 
deelructive animals. The kinds reared in the 
hedges, so far as I observed, are similar to ihow 
cultivated in Bhagalpur. The wild plnnis used in 
(he diet of the natives, as must lie the caso 
wherever the country ia tolerably cultivated, are 
of very trifling importance. In most years the 
Mahuya flowers in the wilder parts of the country, 
are used as a pari of the food of (he lower cl^ws; 
and in years of famine the stoppage of Ute disiulcry 
might piuduce some alUeviation of ibe evil. 

^In times of scarcity the poor derive some assis¬ 
tance from collecting' the mango stones, and by 
estracliijg the kernels, which they bruise in a 
mortal und fonn the povird8r uilo cakos. iio 
plants of a Bucculont naUirs ar8 wldoin used 
in curries bv the poor of tliese districts. Leafy 
plants thal grow spontaneously are rather more 
used, chieflv Ihc Kalmi or Convolvuhts repms; 
Bat buy a, a small Cfi’^wpoditini i Gendhari, an 
.'1 mfiTanlhwf, and Guma, a PAlowJiJf. poor, 

indeed, seldom use vegeiables cultivated for the 
table' but fiiev are allowed to collect young plants 
of mustard, pulse* or the like. wWch are always 
sown loo thick, and cost them nothing. The only 
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wild acid seaaoniiig, wliioh cosU ilie poor 

Uui liie irouble ol coUecUug, is llip JUar-Bayei. 

All th(j ythura are hero saleable^ and tbe 
oiivale prupeny and are planted. Tiie wild fruits 
ihaL are eaten raw, are only Batngelia and Keivd; 
the otlierB are all saleable, and lUe trees are con¬ 
sidered as private properly and are planted. 
TUero aro no ^vild aquaUc plants used in d et: 
great quiintilies of tho Singghura are indeed 
reared, but it is regularly cultivated, aiid almost 
overv iJond or pieeo of water llial retains water 
tlirousbout the year, is applied to rear this plant,' 

1 have made very considerable progress in 
asccrlaining iho plants of this country Ihal are used 
in medicine, but as the number is excectlingly 
mid tvs all I can say on the subject must be confineii 
to disfiuisitioiiB slricllv sclenufio, and totally untn- 
lorestinfi ami unintelligible except to the physician 
and botanist., I ahtil! not here detail any of the 
formation that I have procur^. I can, however, 
recommend the fiubiect; as highly deeen'ing the 
altenlion of govenmient. as well as of men oi 
science. From the stale in which the European 
prttctilioriera oi inedlelnG are hete placed, iio yery 
greui discoveries can he expected, nJthough eomo 
useful practices of the native physicians, by mere 
ctiaine as it were, have been brought inlo notice. 
H aiuteara to me, however, probable thatf among 
an eiioriuouB farrago of iisolesfi drugs, Ihcv poewas 
several of vety^ considerable powers, and lhat in 
many cases they apply them with skill. I am 
farther persuaded that w’ith a very little aas is lance 
from ^ iovernmeni, these useful practices might 
soon tie brought lo light, which never. T susiicct, 
will he done bv translating ihcij bwka, owing lo 
the terrible co'nfuMon and uneertuinly IhaA pre¬ 
vails both in their pharmaceutiGal aijd nosological 
nomenclature. What is wanted laanativephyBician 
lo presc-rilie and a European to J ® 

ihe svmpfoms of the dbeaseB and of the effects of 
t lie pruetice. Such aubal ances as have been actmiity 
einplovcd, where the pracltre stains to have been 

fluceeiiful. arc then lo lie carefully ftscertaiuefb U 

they are the produce of Iho viciiiily, this may be 
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done by sendiug Lbem to the boiRiiical garden for 
investigatioB, or it lliey iiavc couic fToni a distance 
by accurately describing Ibem and endeavouring 
to trace them to the country where they arc pro* 
iluceti, a labour which ougbt, of course, ^ to 
fall entirely ou the Superintendent of the Ilotanical 
Garden* I siiould therefore propose that a BkilfuJ 
iiulivo phyBiciun should bo employed under liio 
fiuperlntending surgeon at. the Presidency^ who in 
the (iiffereiit native hospilalB under his inspectirm 
should point out patients proper for the physician’s 
iiiauagemcut, ^nd who should ilirect ihe surgeoua, 
under whose care the patients tnny be, to lake a 
careful account of all tlie proceedings of the native 
physsicEftu nud of the syn^ptonis of the 
be treated, which accounts, together witli speci¬ 
mens of the drugs amployed, should be t.raus- 
mitted to the medical lioard, and this should make 
an anmia! reimri on what had been observed, ana 
publish, for general benefit, any useful dificovenea 
that may bo made. The expense of a salary to I he 
native phveEcian. aad of llie dttiga* with perhaps 
a clerk lo make a fair copy of the cases, seem to me 
all that, could reaBonably l>e charged, and should 
nol exceed 100 U. a month. There are tn<leed 
three chief sects of native physicians, the Yiinani 
(lonians), among the Muhammedans, the Saka- 
dwipi Brahmans in Behar, and the Bmdyas m 
Bengal. Even if one of each of these was omploy- 
od, which might lie satisfactory, each treating 
dilTerent. patierita in his own manner, the expense 
woiihi be altogather trifling. More egeclnal means 
might no doubt be proposed for bringing to light, 
ih^ tn^^dical Bcieiico of tho but they woulti 

]fe attended wUh some considembie cx])ense. aa a 
young surgeon, who should dedicate his iime lo 
the stiuiv of the iangnages and Bcicuce of (he 
natives, inust relinquish his other views and would 
reriuire a conaideralfle allowance, ^ 

SLV^t Bcaiwly otiy wild plrnitj; 
for varioUR purffoses but such as have already been 
mentioned. 


CRjVPTEK lU. 

Of TEf MlNEBAlfl 

The minerals of these dislricte may be divided 
into three remarkable dusters oi bills, with some 
sporadic matter in the plains, and shall be des'‘ 
cribcd in that order, 

fictitlaii L CM tbi!t miEif-tnlb in Iho Sootk^rn of Elilli. 

By far the greatest part of the rocks of 
Behar, for there are none in Patna, is of 
exactly the some nature with the great compo¬ 
nent part of the ivestern division of Bhagalpur, 
that is, consists of quartz, or of jasper, or of the 
hormstone of Uic later mineval^sts, and these 
miming so into each other, that it is often impos* 
sihle to sav to which the rock has the strongest 
rssemhlance. The hills composed of these mate¬ 
rials have a most arid and sterile appearance; hut. 
in general, very inferior in grandeur to lliose of 
granite. The klter rise into peaks of the most 
magnificent boldness, and they are better wooded; 
their crevices being more favourable to vegetation, 
although the siliceous hills give rise to more 
springs of water and perennial rivulets. In the 
recesses worn out by these, there are often abnipt 
precipices and scenery of great magnificence, 
although the most striking feature of these 
siliceous hills is sterility. The hill west from 
Oidhaiur, in the Bhagaipnr district, is ol this 
nature, and extends into this district, where similar 
inaieriala l)ound on the jMJulh all the- division of 
Shoykpurah, and a considerable part of Nnwada. 
The eastern end of these hills conslfits more enlirely 
of the quartzose stones than the west, in 
which granite stones ore more prevalent; and this 
induces mo lo suppose, os the eastern end is nnich 
further north limn the western, and as the parti¬ 
cular hills run mostly east and we^vt, that Ihese 
hills, which form the 'southern lioundary of Behar, 
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itiav l)ClOHg to two distiuct miHcrfd 4rraogonietils* 
the 011& towards Itio north and cast being connected 
with the Mungger range of hills, while the other 
may tw connected with liills of a different descnp- 
lion extending into the Ramgar distnct; but I 
have only had an opportunity of a iiartial view of 
(heir northern side, and shall not therefore form 
divisions for which there may be no fouiidalion. 

So far as 1 know, the hills extending imme¬ 
diately west from Gidbaiir into the Sheyl^pUTah 
ill vision; and giving rise to the Dhuruya, 
Bahnvara, Som. Uruya, and Dhnnd tivere, consist 
entirely of nuarfx, of iafipetH and of the homsione 
of the later mineralogists, but I had only opportu- 
uities of exainining a few parle* The neJtt range 
towards the sand west, the most pi’omineivt part of 
which IB named Siyur, seems more varied, and 
eapedally the small hills on its south side which 
have a more rugged granitic appearance than the 
great, mass of the hill. The western end of this, 
which 13 named Denuya, consists eniirely of 
quartz, most pure and glassy at the bottom, anrt 
more mealy and intermixed with ferruginoua anci 
other heterogeneous suh^^tatices towards Ihc 
summit. The small hill again in Harkhar^hat-, at 
the middle of Ibis range, is a gramtel of 
much black micaceous matter, mtermixed with a 
little while quartz, which in many places lo^a 
littifi lines somewhat like (he Egyptian granite that 
I have seen; and tliie would no cloiiht be b very 
ornamental atone, should large entire blocks ^ 
nrocurnblc: bni without mudi labour that couUl 
not l>e ascertained, and the specimens, that I pro- 
pnred, wero fifty. Th<! small hill Sumba, nor 
from Tlarldiarchat. consists of schistose mica, com¬ 
posed of reddish quartz and silvery mica. Basai. 
the small hill next to Sumha on the west, 
of a iaaiier. vaTlegated red and white, and me 
Blirfaoo in somo places rovereil wilh irregnlar crys- 
tals o! white quartz. 

The low continimtion of Sivm*, which extends 
between the Sakri and Khiiri rivers, and is called 
Kalana. consists of grannlar qiiaTtz or horristone. 
which towards the bottom of the hill is red, and 
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towards the top whiio. The coi^tiBuation of the 
same hlU beyond the Khuri, which is called Sher- 
pur, consists of large graim of fat quartz, forming 
an aggregate intemixed with dark dots. The 
whole of (he centre of this ridge may therefore be 
considered ns conaisting of qiiarlzosc rock; but I 
have already said, that the little detached liilla on 
its north side are composed of other materials, and 
the same is the case with (hose towards the south. 
Near the alKive-menilioned Kalana bill, on ils 
south side, are two hummocks called Dhakni. The 
smaller of ihese conslela of schistose mica, as does 
also (he fine little hill called Purni, which is some 
way BOiUh from it, and from its summit affords 
one ol the finest views which 1 have seen in the 
oQurse of this sun’Cy. This schistose mica, con¬ 
sisting of white quartz and silver mica, runs 
south-'west and north-east, with an inclination to 
the north-west. The larger hummock of Dhakni 
seems quite sporadic, and consists of earth 
containing large masses two or three feot in 
diameter, of a fine iilackish liornbieude, with 
numerous small crystallizations immersed, and 
promises to he a stone well fitted for oniamental 
building. It is exceedingly heavy. This hill m its 
structure resembles that of Paingti, near Bhagal- 
pur, where masses of tho hornblende are scattered 
among earth, no doubt arising from parts of the 
rock that have decayed, In the whole of this dis¬ 
trict 1 Lave seen nodiiitg similar. In no parls of 
this range of hills have I found any other pure 
hornblende in mass; but It enters largely into 
many of the aggregate stones, espociallv the 
granitola, one of which has been already 
mentioned 

The great hill called Mahahhar, which lies 
south from the last mentioned range, 'vsdiere 1 
examined it on its northern face, consists of a 
grnmilar aggregate of glassy white and red quartz, 
w^hich is fine grained towards the bottom, in (he 
channel of tho Sakri or Manggura, where it ia 
splitting into vertical plates nirmtng east and 'west; 
f>ul towards (ho upper parts of the hill it is larger 
grainetl, and quite free from a schistose Htmciurc. 
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.Somewhere in this vicmity is, I have 
no doubt, a place, where smalt tragmente of 
a rock cryslal called Phalik are procured; 
but for some reason, that I could not dis* 
covor^ the owners were alarmed, and would 
not allow me to see it, although the value of 
the crystal must tie quite a trifle; but they are poor 
ignorant timid creatures, although they assume 
the title of anointed (Tikayit), and of warlike 
descendants of tiie aun (Suryabangsi Hajjiuts). A 
Miihaiumedan trader of Ekbarpur, w’ho had pre¬ 
viously shown me some mines of mica, oSered to 
conduct me to the place, atnj in the evening sho^ved 
me the two amall niUs of Eklira as at the spot; hiii 
iu the morning the TikayiU having joined ua, h© 
took me much farther west, to where the Sakri or 
Manggttra issues from Mahabhar, and on the 
t>anks of the river showed me as the mine a piece 
of naked stiff red clay containing many stones 
and fragments of rock. On the surface there were 
no doubt to bo found scattered bits of rock-erysUI, 
laith crystallized and without regular form, as well 
as some opaque siliceous nodules, much resem¬ 
bling some of those found on the RajmahaL hills, 
which I have compared to indurated Khari or 
Dole; but there was no appearance that, the crystal 
had ever been collected i>y digging & mine, and I 
liave no doubt, ihal such a mine ex-ists; but neither 
the trader nor Tikayite could by any means be in¬ 
duced to show it either to me, or to two men. whom 
r left to search for it. 

In the whole cluster of hills and hilly counlry 
south and east from KagauH or Salahutguuj, 
granitic rocks, and mines of mica, are the most 
conspicuous features. The lit lie hill called 
Lohangr-rialu, with the two adjacent hummocks, 
are fine grey granite, as are two peaks imme¬ 
diately soiitK from Salabutgunj. The great moun¬ 
tain of Durbasa-rishi consists also of granite; but 
it is smaller grained, and its felspar is red. In 
some places of this rock the quantity of quartz, in 
others that of the felspar predomiTtalea. Aa I 
found the same atone in the channel of the 
Dhanarje between Durbasa and Sringgi-rishi, I 
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have llLile doubl, ihal the latter uonsisls ol the 
same matenals. although I did uol. acmtdJy visit 
the hilL The grauite of Durbaaa is perfectly eittiie, 
without any appearance of hfisure; but some of that 
ill lLo channel of the Dhauarje, ownug merely to 
the action of Iho water, is dividing into thin verti¬ 
cal plateSj that run east and w*esLr, The redder 
granite of Durbasa is an exceedingly ornamotilul 
stone. I had no opportunity of tipproacbing tlie 
hill called Gautama, nor those immediately adja- 
cent: but their appearance from a distance is that 
of pure graiiile: aud Gurba, which terminates the 
range towards the west, is u vaal mass of very fine 
large grained grey granite Uiftt would be highly 
ornamenta! in building. The whole of this exterior 
range lying between Malmbhar and Lohabar in the 
Bamgar district, iimnediatelv west from Gurba altd 
adjoining the plains of Sahebgunj and Nawada, 
may be eonsUlered as pure granite-, but the 
country south and oast from it. which couLalns the 
mines of mica, although granite, is of a very 
difTerent structure, which I shall now explain. 

As 1 knew that an agent of the commercial 
resident at Patna had procured a considerable 
quantity of mica from the hills near Uajauli, it was 
impoiraible for (tie TikayKs and native traders to 
conceal the place altogelher from mC; but every 
means was taken to give me imperfect infonnaliou 
on the Biibjeot. The mines where this BUbatance is 
dug are partly situated on the Belan, and partly 
on the two branches of the Dhanatje river. The 
lalLer, hsing the nearest and most important, were 
at first altc^etber concealerl. and T was sent lo the 
Belan, in hopes that the diffieiillies of the road 
would prevent me from proceeding, Tn fact T could 
only see one of the mines on that river, and it was 
by mere chance that there I met wdlh a Muhomme- 
dan trader from Ekbarpur. who said that he had 
tiepn ruined by making advances, which the 
Tikayii, or chief, would not assist him to recover, 
and who was therefore discontented. He took me 
lo two of the niinea on Iho hanks of the Bhanarje. 
and gave me sfi account of the circunisfances i for 
nothing could induce any of the workmen to 
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ni>iiioa<;h. The reason assigned was, that the agein 
of the comtncrcial resident had beaten them 
pverely ; but thia 1 presume was not true. 1 have 
indeed no doubt tJiiit they had l>eeu aiarjned by the 
traders or owners of ttio mines, who probably told 
them that I would Ijeai. and squeeze money from 
them; and they being poor igiiorant creatures, who 
knew nothing of Europeans, would naturally 
enough believe the story, Botli traders and owners 
wore evidently alarmeti at any interference in their 
operations, and no douhi thought that I had come 
on the part of the Resident to settie a regular trade. 
The fill nation of the mi ncs (khans), so far as 
I could learn, is given in the majj of the hills of the 
Nawada division; but. I visited only TJharpai, 
Chirkundi, and BandareUuya. From* a view of 
these, however, I am convinced that, the whole 
^semble each other. All the part of the country 
in which they are situated, so far as I saw or could 
learn, consists of little hills, dose huddled together, 
and separated in some places only by narrow 
winding vallies. In the map it w’as'impossible 1o 
trace these, withoul having traverse^l them in all 
directions, which would have been e?clremely diffi¬ 
cult. both from the badness of the roads and the 
want of guides, as the only answer I could procure 
from those to whom I applied was, that they knew 
of no roads hut paths, practicable onlv for^people 
on foot, and the distances did not aifmit of that 
manner of investigation farther than I proceeded. 
The ascent, to Dhorpai and Bandarchuya is very 
considerable; and all the lower parts of the hills in 
which these inines are consist of gneiss, according 
to Gmelin's definition of that. term. The gneiss of 
Dharpai consists of black micaceous matter, inter¬ 
mixed with more or less white quartz; but in most 
places the micaceous matter prevails, and is 
often so heavy, that I suspect it to be an iron ore, 
while In other parts it is ^rhaps hornblende. .'Ul 
the specimens which I procured were full of rents. 
If entire masses couhi he procured, they would be 
an ornamental material for build mg ' In some 
detached moases the quartz has been entirely 
changed or destroyed, and what reniaing would 
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appear to hfive beconio an iron oro, but I saw no 
rock of Uns nature. In other places again Uie 
quarla i& the ruosi prcdomiimnt triaUer, and, with 
w>me of the blaek micaceous matter and small 
garnets, forms a triple aggregate. Thai near the 
surface is foo much decayed to adjiiil of u line 
polish, bm by digging, more eiilirc might probably 
tjo found. Some of the qimrla in this stone 
is glassy, some is while, 

Tlie upijer part of both hills consists of rocks 
of fai while or j>e:iu<ri(l quarts and of w'hite felspar, 
some of which is very heanlifvil. The mica 
runs tiuougli ihose matters iti veins or nests, just 
as it iisiially does in granite, only fhat the masses 
are much larger: and tlie sutnmiU of these hills 
may bo considered as a kind of fhat substancOt the 
coinponenl parts of which are rocks in place of 
grains. In some jtarts. indeed, die rock adjacent 
to the mica consists of large grains of qnarlit and 
felspar intermixed, i^The mica of Dhnrpai {abanik 
of Hindi dialecty, as well as of the adjacent mines, 
although, when split thin, it is perfectly pellucul, 
when in thick masses, has always a brownish ensf. 
owing apparently to an ochraccfous mailer, ilmt Is 
always more or less intermixed in the veins. The 
mica of this mine has tieen wrought in a tine, 
running along the face of the hill from c;iat to west, 
about 500 yards in length, but. interruptefl in the 
middle by a water course. It winds very Irregii- 
iarlv; but no where, that I saw, comes to the 
surface, all tba! came in view having protwhly 
t>een removed. In some places it has lieen renioved 
from little trenches: in others perpotuliculor shafts 
liBvo been clug, from six to twelve feel deep, and 
from these galicriea have been formed, for a short 
wav. into th^ veins of mica, which seora no whore 
to be above two to thi'oe feet wide. The pieces of 
mica are so wedgml into these narrow' places, that 
ill forcing them out with an iron crow, they are 
usually much liroken. Accidenls would seem to 
Ik* frequent, which is not attributed to the want of 
skill in the w'orkmen, but to the anger of the pods. 
A .sione-entter who wa.t in my service, a TTindu of 
pure birth, was going Into one of the shafts, in 
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order to brcaic o£! a speoimou, vvbeii fhe i^ulde, a 
Miihumniedait irailer acquaiiii^d wiUi ilie usual 
feara of the ^voikuiou, pulled hiui baek in aJann, 
and said, 'TuU oS your slioes—will you profane 
the a1x>tlo of the gods?'' 

Tha mine at Bnndarchuya is more consider¬ 
able, and Is siUuitod ai the svuumll ol a long and 
steejj ftscoBU The rock nil the way up uiitlll neat 
ihe uiiiie, is exceedingly rotten; but consists of tlie 
gneiss, usuiilly called schistost'-mk'a. Towards tlte 
summit Iho rock is either quam, partly white, 
partly glassy, or the most boniitiful white felspar, 
or both htteimixed. In aome places ii is qiiile free 
from mien, tn others it has small masaeB iiiter- 
nilxed. The veins or l>etls of mica, in several places 
that have not yet been wrought, come to the sur- 
face, and show'tlial it is disi>o&etl in various masses 
iiiipacted together, not parallel, but forming augtes 
with each otiier. Each mass is composed of 
numerous parallel layers, the united thickness of 
which is always less (han the breadth or lengih of 
the plates. The veins here arc larger and nearer 
the surface than at Dharpai, ao that there haB been 
no occasion to form shafts and galleries, the whole 
has t>0Cii extracted from trenches, some of which 
however are now very deep, and so chocked with 
rubbish, none of which is ever I'cmoved, that they 
are wrought with much diffleully. The workmen 
descend into the Irenches by means of single ham- 
Ikwis, the branches of W'hich cut short serve as a 
kind of ladder. This will serve as a enflicient proof 
of iheir waul of invention, as ihe descent is 
exceedingly dangerous, and every material for 
proper bidders is growing close to the edge of fhe 
trenches. 

The mine (*f rhirkunrli is less considerable 
than fhe others, and ieeituateci on a low^ hunimock, 
which consists entirely of ftne fat quartz, cohlaln- 
ihg some btat-k dots. The hill being no more than 
100 foei high, we have only quarla. alihongh T have 
no doubt that lielow the surface of the plain if resla 
on gneiss. The workmen having foiced out ilu» 
masses of mica with iron crows, rcmiwe all loose 
leaves, and ihen cut the masses round, or into 
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paraUelogranis. according to Uieir size-, but by far 
tbe greater part o( the pieces arc smaU. The 
brge&t pieces am two cubits long aad one broad, 
and are valued to the miuers at 6 rupees a man 
(4b 5. w. a set, 52 sers a man), or 04 tb. Such are 
^Idom seen. The second sise consists of pieces one 
cui)it square, and is sold by the oiineTs at 4 ru|»ee3 
a man. The third sort is half a cubit long and 
broad, is sold by the bundle, weighing al)OUt 15 
Rers« bill comes* to ul)out 2 rujices a rrnm. The 
fourth sIeq is about four inches in diameter, and 
sells af 15 buiitllos, or rather more than a man for 
the rui)ee. The chi]>s and leaves removed in 
cleaning the pieces sell by a heap, of 7 or 8 mans, 
for a nii)ee. It is used for preparing a red powder 
thrown about at the lesiivid, called Holl, and for 
painting walls and earthern w'are. These prices 
are given by the traders at the mine, and must l>e 
much enhanced by the carriage, which, until it 
reaches (he plain, must l)c on men’s heads: the 
market is Patna, to which from Rajauli it is 
carried on oxen. Tlie miners are usually paid in 
salt, grain, and cloth, mostly given In advance. 
The minora are all of the aljoriginal tribes, 
Blminghara, Mushars, and Rajwars. Each n)an 
pays 2 rupees a year to the Zeialiidat, and may 
clear from 20 to 5D rupees a year, according to hfs 
luck, for a good deal cioj[>ends on the vein contain¬ 
ing larger or smaller pieces: but about 35 rupees 
may he considered as the average gain of each 
man. The miners worii 10 monlha in the year at 
this employment. The remainder is smnt at 
marriages, and in cultivating a few helds sown 
with coarse grains and pulse. Ten or twelve 
usually work together, under some man who is 
sup|>ose<l to have skill Buffident to counteract the 
cunning of the trader: but in this, I believe, he is 
very seldom successful, uidesR the trader quarrels 
with the owner of the mine, in which case the 
miner will do no work, and will repay nothing that 
has l)een advanced; for he has all the disposition 
in I he world to be a rogue, and knows of no other 
anthority but that of this anointed lord, (he 
Tikayit, 
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The wbole mines iu Debar l^eloii;; to two of 
these desccniiauts of the sun, Bmiiyad Shigha, of 
Faiigehruklii, possesses:—1. Dharf>ai, with 30 
miners, 2. Dharkhari, ll>; 3. Dangrhi, 10, 
4. Bheloya, 20j 5* Sapi, 10;—BO. Brajainohan 
Sin){ba, of T)iibaur, possesses;—1. Danggarkati, 
with 10 men*, 2. Hamlarohuya, 100; 3. Barbariya, 
10; 4. Jhakrahi, 20:—143. 5. Clilrkundi, not 

wrouglii last year. 

These 230 men, at ihe above rate, should turn 
out mica lo the value of 7,000 rupees. There are 
also many minea of thia sulmtauce In the adjacent 
parts of the Ihimgar district, so that the whole 
quantity aliould 1>b great; but at Patna, where 
almost the whole is sent, the traders acknowlCKlge 
only an import of 300 mans, worth 2000 r. which 
at the mine w'owkl not cost above 1000 r.; and at 
Nawada w'as called only 300 r. Such discordances 
it is impossible to recondlo. The places which I 
saw had every appearance of being frequented by 
the number of i>eop]e atated as above by the trader 
of Ekbarpur* aud he was perfectly acquainted with 
the subject ; but he w'as a man on whose veracity 
no flependeiice could be placed, although I do not 
know any reason that he could have had to magnify 
(he quantity procured. The quantity statim al 
Pat tin seems loo small for the consumption of 
Bengal, whore the nmoiint used in pageantry, both 
by Moslems and Hindus, at holidays and 
oiaTTiages, is very great, I therefore sue|)ect 
that the tradem of Uajauli send much direct 
to Calcutta or Moorshedabad by the xvay of 
VirhJium.« 

On the north stdo of the range of mountains 
now described granite was traced in several norts 
but w’hethcr or not connected; with the hills of 
Uajanli, I cannot take upon myself to say. If it 
is, the jasper of Gidhatir, Siyiir, and Mohabhar, 
would apjjear to have been wedged In between the 
granite range of Rajaiili, which probably extends 
far east, and this granite of which 1 am now' Ireal- 
ing, It runs between the hills of the southern 
frontier and those of Rajagrdia ■. but never rises Into 
any thing like moimtaiiis^ although in some places 
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it forma small detached i>eaka* The farthest west 
tbai 1 obeerved ibis grauile was ih the chaimcl of 
the Dadur, al Fuieh}mr. where il consists of white 
qnarU and felspar, with silvery mica, and is quite 
below the tiurface except where laid bare by the 
river. This is about six miles north from Gurba, 
ihe western extremily of the granitic ridge of 
lhijnu.]j. I next saw this granite al SilamaraJ, 
where it forms a very low ridge, or ralher an 
eminence covered great ru^geil masses, in one 
of which has been dug a hermitage, that has been 
descrilml in the topography, Tneso nmasea are 
of a very fine solid grey granite. Finully, this 
granitic stratum, if it may be so called, extends lo 
the Kiyul, and there rises into many small f>eaks 
of a singular nature, whitsh, I regret, were iiol 
sudleiently examined, many of the rocks having 
there a very anomalous appearanco. This. I am 
inclined to suepect. is owing to their having 
undergone the action of fire; or if it be contended 
tlifll all granite has done so, that these have l^n 
cooled under circumRlaiieeB difTerenl from those 
Uiat have usnalty oecurred. 

Jaynagar, Ihe furthest north of these smoU 
hills on llie Kiynt. consists of a very solid rock 
entirely lesemltiing the hard mass of the quarry 
of millstone near Labeta, ilescrilKJd in the accmint 
i>r Bhagalpur, and composetl of small masaea of fat. 
quartz, united by a greyish ftowdery substance, iu 
ijome places tlngefi red. This powdery m^ler 
does not admit, of a polish. Various "detached 
massea ^attorod on the surface of the hill, more 
or loss tinged red, and Boine of them slangy, while 
others of iheni retain tlie felspar entire, induce me 
lo think that the whole has tieon a granite which 
has undergone an im]jcrfcct ftu^toii, so that the 
quartK remaine(l ntuthauged, while the other 
ingreilients were in a great meaatire altered. Some 
of these fraijnrenfs bear n striking reaernblance to 
(fie siliceous cniicretes that are iucumbenf ou the 
KbarJ at Patharghnlta ami at Kharjpatar In I lie 
fihagalpur diafrieb. i'liiiong these detached fmg- 
mentfl on daynagar are niany id whitish siliceous 
hornstoue; and the rock is intersected by narrow 
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veiffs of quartz, rimniug i« various directtoiiB lo 
a considerable distance. 

The hill of SaLsaiuIa aOuth from Jayuagar 
couHiiiis two gmnitos, Ijoih tolerably perfect, 
although they have somewhat of an uncommon 
apjieamTice. Bolh are of moderate aized gi-aiiist 
the one is grey, corrsisling of while felspar and 
quartz, with much black grunnlHr micaceous 
mailer; the other coiisista of yellowish felstiart 
glasay quartz, and a little black micaceous mailer. 
What 7 pioimred is rather decayed, but if ihete 
are sound masses, the stone w’oultl probably he 
highly oruameiital, as even the det'ayed parts look 
well when polisheib Ott the small Iiill Mayhuya, 
east from Sulsauda, there is a roc‘k of bieuclied 
granite of a very suaiige auomulous appearance, 
cousiating of while felspar, glossy quartz, and 
black Rucaceous mailerj the first and last of ihe^ 
ingredieuls are very much changed from their 
usual form. AL Nabitiugar, a suiult hill east from 
Mojhuya, is also a gneiss, which has on aivoinaf^ 
ous appearance, iia materials being very pow'dcry. 
At Tek, one of the largest of these email lulls, there 
ore two grauites, both of an uucouunoii appear¬ 
ance. Both are grey, and their felspar and 
micaceous matter has become jiowdury; hut; the 
white matter in tlio one and the micaceous black 
matter in the other are the predominant iiiatorittlB. 
The former admits of a good [lolish, Imi iho latter 
does not. On the hottom of Tok are masses of a 
strange kind of glassy (piartz, iulermixed with 
brownish mutter, Ido not know whether this 
forms a lock or is in mere detached masses. On 
Dhana\va, soutli from the four last-men Honed 
hills, is a strange kiml of siliceous horastoue, 
whitish, livid, and red. Some of it is evidently a 
slag, while in other jiorlions fwnic remains of the 
rhomlis of felspar may, I think, bo traced. On 
I he whole, perhnps, it would appear that these 
hills are a continualbu of the granitic ridge which 
passes by Fiilehpur and .Siiamarai, and has been 
changed by the action of Rre. 
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I now proceed lo treat of lim next groat 
duster of lire niiiierats Iwloiiglng lo this dial rid, 
which comiueneeB, so fax as I coultl Irace it. 
between the Niiftjnti and Mohane, opposite to 
Uuddha-Gaya, and extends in various intenaipted 
chains of‘li ills lo a considerable way past 
SheyUhpurah, running alwul, south-west by west 
and north-east by east, but not in a straight line, 
as it forms a curve with the convexity towards the 
north. This duster is about flO miles in length, 
but there are many interruptions, especially 
between Giriynk and Sheykhpnrah, where there 
is a level space of about *18 miles, in ivhich the 
rock, so far as I know, appears only at Behar. 
That, indeed, is a little north from the line 
of other hills; but, being exactly of the same 
naluie* no doubt belongs to this cluster. The 
general breadth of this is about D or 10 miles, 
divider! into varioua ridges running pretty nearly 
parallel vvith each other, and separatotl in many 
places by fine arable land. The moat compact 
part consists of two long ridges nearly adjoining, 
and called the Rajagriha hiUs, from whence the 
whole may be named. This duster, exeeiU along 
its northern face, consists almost entirely of quarts, 
Biiiceous hometoue, or jasper, with very few 
extraneous matterB, and abounds in hot s^irings. 
Along the northern face Ihere is a greater mixturo, 
1 Bhail Iherefote first deseriiie the more perfect 
part, and ilieu the changes which if has undergone 
on the northern face. 

The end of this duafer, towards the Boiith-west 
iiOtir Btiddha Gava, consists td rude jasjicT red an<l 
w-hite. which riees jusf above the surface between 
the Nilajau and Mohane rivers, The hill north-easi 
from thence, called Dhonggara, at Us north end 
consista of a while siliceous stone with a fracture 
inlormediale between lhaf of flint and that of 
quarts, and stained of a dirty red in irregular 
specks. A small hill west from this is arid white 


quarla, while Parwariya, norih-east from that 
small hill, is white jasper with red stains. The 
hill liortli-easl from fhat consists of while quartz;, 
rat her mealy, with a few^ black specks. The next 
hill to this, towards the north-east is of quarla or 
jasper with red stains; and Uie same continues oa 
the hUt Ijeyond the Pengwar oatled Bhengrae. On 
ihis has been liug a smalt quantity of an imperfect 
Khari or iiiduralod clay, but to so small an extent, 
and of so bad a quality, I ha) it is not worth 
attention, farther Ilian as showing one of the 
ingredient parts of these hills. In the chain 
parallel to this towards the north-east, lietween the 
large hill called .Maher and the small hill called 
Telsanda, the loose stones, for I saw no rock, are 
of while rude jasper with red stains; while the 
other extremity of the aame ridge called Sobhanalh 
is an aggregate rock' of . glassy and mealy quartz 
with red ami black specks. 

The hill called Uruya, which forms the south- 
wefjL extremiiy of the' Eajagriha eluetor Is on 
osceeclingiy bare rock of a granular jasper, which 
is sometimes prettily variegated white, grey and 
i*ed, and takes a polish, so as to be fiighly 
ornamental. The small hill named Karwa, north¬ 
west from thence, consists of a red jasper with 
veins of white quartz, which also promises to be 
an ornaniental stone, aithougli the red parts do not 
admit of a fjerfecl polish: bnl thal is probably 
owing to the specimen having Ijeen taken from the 
surface. Adhering to its surface T found a mass 
ol irregular erystafa of a very bright white, having 
A lustre somewhat between that of quartz and 
felspar. The hill at Narhal, the N,W. corner of 
(he Uajagriha duster, is also Biliceoua. At -Tharna- 
ghat on this northern branch of the Rajagiihu hills 
(he rock is grey siliceous horn si one, in some places 
st^ained rod. 

A little farther east than Jhamagbat, but on 
the southeni ridge of the Eajagriha hills at 
Tapoban, I he hill consists of quart!! and hornslone, 
and a great, deal of t.he la tier, es;>ecialiy lhai near 
the hot springs, is mi : but iho rock does not reach 
to where these issue from the earth, nor did 
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I obaervft any fiLone vviihin several yards o( the 
jKfOla ill whiijh ihu water is, and which I shall now 
describo. At Taiwbnn there are five pools consii 
derwl holy- They are sHuated in a line parallel 
(o the hsll a( its fW, ami the ground on the plain 
near them is spoil ty tuid weL Whether or not in 
a state ol nature there were an equal nundieT of 
Springs ihat came to the surface, T cannot sav; l>ul 
al present die springs are at the bottom of small 
artificial [swh 10 or 12 feet deep. The line of 
pools may extend nl>owf 1I»0 yards, and the quaTHify 
of water that issues from each hv a lateral paj^aage, 
is very inconsiderable. On the evening o[ iJie Ulh 
of .lomiiiry, the thermometer being at 70’ in the 
nir, rose m 'he oasfernTnofit pool to liO^i in the 
nejct it stood at ihe iDnqw rat lire of the air; in tin' 
ihirtl I tool the thermometer rose to 100° in the 
fourth to H>2' and in the fifth to 112*. Except 
in the last no sir bubbles roee from the Ijottom of 
theae pools, and even in the one farther I west, the 
mimbcr and size of the air bubbles was very in- 
ronwiderahle. when eoiiipared with those which 
iwme from the fine warm Bpriup of the Bhagalpur 
diKtrict, .\fl no person resides in the immediate 
vicinity of these springB, and a.s they are viehed 
by the priests only once a year, T cannot say 
whether or not thev’’ undergo periodical changea. 
The bent being so moderate, the pilgrijns bathe in 
ihem; and, as the anmial nssembiy had been held 
the day hefiire mv arrival, the water was in 
fi iieasilv state of filth ; but at other seasons it is 
pmbtttjlv clear enough. It must lio observed, that 
fho f.wo midclte hot sprinp, where the thermomoier 
stood lit lOD' and af 102* con rained several amiill 
fishes, and many frogi!.: but that none were to lie 
seen in the two extreme pools, where ibe heat ri a& 
1t2" and lift' «o that the heat, at which Uieac 
aTiinialti can coaae lo live convenienilyi is some¬ 
where lictween 102* and 112'’ of Falirimheit's 
ecnle. 

About ihrse niiles east and north front 
Tapoban. in the same ridge of the Ifajagrihn hills. 
Ihere is a recess In the face of the hill, narrow af, 
the tTOttoni, and widening grarlualiy upwards like 
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a funnel; and tlie view of U haa been ofienetl to 
tlie plain tiy ihe soulheni side having failea. 
Whether or not llils has been liie crater of u 
volcano, I {.'ininoL lake uiara myself to say. There 
is no peak at Ibe place; tlic cavity is in the side 
of » long ridge, the lop of which is nearly hori- 
Tiotiial, and die eavhy reaches from the summit 
to the bottom of the ridge. There is however no 
appearance of hs having been formed by the action 
of a tori-eTit. Alxml ihree miles farmer in the 
same direction, and iu ihc same ridge of Iho 
Rujagriha hills, nl a place cidtod tlaugriyo, a very 
peculiar atthstance called Sllajil exudes, and I 
shall now descrilie the apiiearances. The place 
from whence this issues, is aliotit half way up the 
ridge, which la exceediugly steep aaid rugged, and 
is covered with fraumente of quartz and honistoiie. 
Having scrambled over ihew with much dlfliciiliy, 
1 came to I he foot of a greal rock, in wbids there 
was a cave. Immediately below tJiis wan a mass 
conaisiiog of stnall fragments of quarlz or lioni- 
stoue. jinbe<lded in a white harsh indurated clay 
like some ol the Kharis dcsi'Hbed in Bhagatpiir. 
Ttm cave has a wide mouth, aiul may be r»0 or (10 
feet, ill diameter, and 10 or 12 feet high, whem 
most, lofiy. The floor rises inwards with a very* 
steep astfcnt; and the cave has no doubt been formed 
by large masses of the rock having docayetl. or 
having been chnngetl into the imperfect Klmti 
above mcniioned, am) having then tumbled down 
the slope. The roof looks*very threatening, and 
in its crevices shelters wild j^rigwiis-, while the cave 
is said to he an ui^ual hadnii of bears and tiger!4 
It is perfectly dry, and newj* ihe mouth is coot nrai 
airy, but at 'its further side on anerture, 12 feel 
ivido and foiir or five blah, lca;cls into another 
stnaller cave, the heal aiiJ stench b> which was 
so great, that T merely Infilled in, to satisfy myself 
iJiat there was no farther <»ji^ening. On approjich- 
ittg the mouth of tide, on a cold morning in 
.fanimry', I was instantly ItJirown into a moat, 
profuse* porspimtion; but unlfortunatcly T hwl not 
heard of any such circumsiance. and T had no 
ihermometer vviih me. The Wm T have no doubt 
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is sub^eiTaiieouSf iJiw sleiich appeaToU lo me to 
proceed ^Iom bat*. I did not sec any, but LbonghL 
1 hoard thoiii ohattoritm among ^he crevices of the 
rock. The rc>cl£, in which the cave iSi cortsisls of 
I* greyish atliceous horustone, in some plaues 
stained red. The rock of imperfect Klmri iyifig 
under tbia cave, and which has eyklenlly fallen 
from it, confirms strongly the opinion meniioned 
in the IthagalpUT papei^. of Kiwi owing its change 
from ailiceouB cock to the action of heal. 

Looking up from l>ofore the cave, I saw, aboul 
30 feel nl^^>vc my head, the silajit besmearing the 
face of the ruck," niul prtKeediug from the etlof. t>t 
a froah ledge, in which. I am told, il issues from 
a ttrovice in die honiHlone. It was impossilde for 
me to ins peel the plncCf which is otdy visited by 
one old man of the Musahur tribe. Before s’cnttir¬ 
ing on the peril, he forfiriod himself with some 
apiritnoua liquor, huvinc previoiiEly made a liba- 
tion to the ghoals (nra) of the vidniiy. An active 
vovmg man in my service attempted lo follow him. 
feeing along ihc foot Of the rock, they found a pro- 
icctliig ledge, along tyhich. supporting themsclve.s 
bv die rotits of trees'.^ they advance(1, lUitil ihev 
had reached about 40, or 50 feet above the pTfiC<i 
from whence the silajit exudes. Tlore the young 
m;ui's hear! failed, while the old Musabar descend¬ 
ed the nakctl rock by little creAUccs and proiectiom« 
with which he was well acquainted, and, having 
collected as much of the sUajit as he could scrape 
from the rock iit a leaf, he relurneil by the same 
wav. A vfiiy moderate ladder, placed where I 
stowl. would "have saved all this danger- but the 
old Musahar perhaps considered that sudi a means 
of facilitating the route mighi interfere wilh his 
gain. I was told I hat the old man generally 
ascends three times a month during Paush and 
Mrigh. and visits as often another plttcc aboul a 
quarter of a mile fariher east i which T did not see. 
Tic says, that In ihc season he does not collect 
above two pounds weiglii, and perhaps gives no 
more to the owner, Ray Kliosal Blngha of Palna. 
who sends it in presents, as it is considered a valu¬ 
able medictTic. 
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When fresli from tlie roek, silajil h of a dirty 
earth eoloiir, uud h alwHyti mixed with ImiJurities, 
iJiiaL cTTimblo into it from the preciiiice ultove. II. 
is lliPB aboui liio consislonce of new honey, and 
lias a strung j-aiUer disagieealde smell, although it 
cannot be called very oitensu-e, V^Tien kepi in a 
bottle with a glass stopper for some monilis, 
it acquires a deeper b^o^^'n colour, and Ijecomes 
thicker; and, exposed to the ait, 11 may soon bc 
inade into pills, it seeins to be very different from 
n aubslance which, in Nepal, is called by the same 
name. I urn now convinced that iho difforenceB 
whicli T noticed in the Silajit from Nepal arose 
from the Hpeclmens ihal I saw in thal coon try 
having been long kepi, I have sini® procured 
some (hat perfectly retained the peculiar odour of 
this siihstauco. From the hoi sprines in the vici¬ 
nity, and Ihe liea) of the cave below, I suspect that 
it exudes from the act ion of subterraneous fire, 
The natives [irelend that monktes eat it, and 
attribute the smoJl quantity procured lo their 
depredatioas . but I think that tlie circuinfiiance 
is doubtful, ami iiave no doubt that, with care and 
a ladder, several pounds might he pTocuTed, 
ahonld it. be found useful ■ hut \t owes its celehHty 
among the nafsves to it?- Iteing supposed to posseas 
the imaginary quality of eiu aphrotlisiac. When 
placed on huming cKarcoal, it swells a httlo and 
smokes, and \vheii heateil red, is reduceti to white 
ashes without emiiting flame. It cannot, T 
presume, Iherofore be considered as a bituminous 
or inflammidde suhsiance, the only of 

minerals to which it Ims any rewmblauce. 

On the ridge oposlte to Hangriyo, and adjacent 
to the ancient residence of the kings of India, from 
whence these hills derive the name of Eajagriha, 
are two duslers of hot springs, (be bnildings abont 
which have b(>cti amply described in the topo¬ 
graphy. I shall here confine myself lo an aecouni 
of them as nalirral productions, pteniising lhat the 
Ijuiblings wliicli have been erectol very muoli 
Inipedt* the accuracy of observation. T sufqiect 
lhal ihose near llralxmakimda have, in a state of 
nnture, been one spring, whicli has been sub- 
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divided, and conveyed bv various chaiinelfi, so as 
to supply Lhe various iwob and spouts from whence 
il now issuG$vaud ia ibis maanoi' 1 aecouni lor the 
diHerent de^iees of beat observable ami for several 
of the spouts tbai fonneriy flowed lieiog turn dty. 
In Brahmakunda, where ibe water is collecied in 
a ^loob iu which the people bathe, I he water is 
difiy, t)ui free Irojn frogs- On the tDth of Jaimary* 
the ihennoineler In ibe air being at 02^ ii rose Ui 
tlie wsier to 109 \ llie water from all the spouts 
is perfectly clear. In that called Kasi the thermo¬ 
meter Bloo<l at 107\ in Lanma iil 104', in 
Pangchanan at 04 . These are Tower down tfian 
HruhruakiLuda. and probably more remote Irom the 
common source, j^Vmong the seven spouts al^va 
BmUniakunda, Gautania and Bharadwaja raised 
I ho theriuomeLer to IlH , Vieivamitra to 100% and 
Yamadagui to US'. At the spoul called Vya^, 
which is the highest, tlio thermometer rose to 110' , 
The whole water of Uioso springs, when united be¬ 
low the sacred places, -seems lo be nearly aa copiona 
aa the aijeani iroiii Silakiitida, near Muiigger, At 
the bottom of the hill from whence Iheae Hprings 
Issue there is a smaU eoDl spring, Brahmakuiida 
is situated about 100 teoT Erciin the bottom of the 
hill called Balbhorgiri, at its eastern oylreniity. 
The rock Immediately aliov® the hot epritiga is a 
reddish jasper with while veina^ but oti the same 
hni, al)Out I hiee-quartcre of a mile N.W. from 
thence, liio ca^'e SouUhandar, described In the 
topography, has been dug into « rock, of what in 
the account of Bhagiilpur I have called imperffiel 
kharl, which is evidently a jasper changing imo 
indurated day, hiii nni, yet arrived at that slate 
In ita colours il eiilirely Vcsomblea the jasper Lbal 
is adjrtceni, being vafiegaled rwl and grey, in 
veins. layers, and blotches. At the bottom of the 
ndjocent hill TlifJiilftchnl are five sacred pools, alsn 
deaenbed in the topography. Four of them are in 
one cluster, at the west end of the hill, but on the 
levctl. The w'ater in Suryakunda raises the Ihcrmo- 
meter to lOJl*, in Satitnnukimda lo 10ft*, and In 
Bom and Ganes-kundas to 103** Buryakutufa 

swarms with frees, which therefore like a beat of 
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bul ih(?y shitn TJnihmakunda, where the he^t 
Is lOO'". The remainmg poolt Sriaggirishi is 
situated iii the foot of the hill, about a quarter of 
H mile east from the others, and Its heal is only 07*. 
The water in all these i^toola, owing Ixt fteople liaih- 
ing in Them, ts exocedmgly dirty. 

Tho lower purl of Bipulachal, contiguous fo 
these springs, coDsists of very email grained hom- 
stoue of a grey colour, with veins of wrhite quartz. 
Above the springs, ai a very ronstcleruble flisianoc 
up the hill, is a mine or quarry' of rrystal (phutik). 
After ascending some way. the mck tmcomoB more 
granular, is 1 ti some places stained red, and in 
others coiiUina rounded nodules of quiirTz; and the 
surface of fissurea. and little cavities, are covered 
with minute crystals. The quartz in the veins of 
this stone is white and opaque, hut has rather an 
anomnlmis aivpearonce. The rock, in which ihe 
mine IB immediately sihiatGcl, is a kind of cnimh' 
ling sandstone, surroundetl, however, on all sides 
l>v the ailiceous rock, and divided like it into tra¬ 
pezoidal massofi. .Some of these masses are white, 
Bomo ferniginous inclining to red. Among these 
blocks the workmen have found mlerstiees, from 
two to four feel in width, and winding in viuious 
ilL'cclions, These intorsticefi are nUed with small 
angular frogmonts of quartz, generally semi- 
fliapljaiious, but slaincfi exienialiy red, and inters 
tnixeil with a retl ferruginous harsh earth. On ibe 
if{) 0 l I was not in for tiled, that this earth w\as 
applies] to any usoi but at Pallia I was shown a 
aiibstanre, called Cabis. which seems lo he the 
same, ami il la said to come from Rajagriha. It is 
made up in balls, which are used Imfli in medlcino, 
and as a pigment applieil to poitera' ware, heforo 
(hiu i» hutnctl At Patna it sells at. from H 
man &,w, sx wer) or from about 03 to 110 Itis. a 
rupee. The quantity said to be brought is 
so considerable, ihat although it is a substance 
mmilar, and of the same origin wilh the red earth 
of the crystal mines. iL is probably found in largo 
masses sjoniewbere aliout the foot of the hill. 

The workmen dig out lhi« gra\'el and earth, 
and follow its veins 20 or 30 feel into the rock. The 
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dGfilei-s in crysLnt iLeii pitk h out liom anioug ilia 
gravt'l, wiiero it iit alwayis found in single dutucliud 
ary si alii, iiover aUberlng tnlUtir to oue aiiolbcr, nor 
to illy stony mat Ini', by wliiuL iJiny are surroiuiiieU, 
No largo ones Uave over been {iiscoverod, their size 
never e:£ceeding thai, which will make sumil beads. 
They consist of an hexagonal ptlam, toxminateU by 
licxagoiJiil pyrannds, but the form h seldom {lex- 
feci, 'lliey are seldom thoroughly ijellucid, but. 
have somewhat of a sun ike onion v. 'I'his mine has 
not l)eeu long wrought, raid lU or 12 oxen vat ions 
liHV^e l>oon matle. Crystal was formerly proenred 
fi'oni a jilaoe lower down the hill, near a temple ol 
Gaues. liui since ilie discovery of ihe mine just 
now describod, tJiat has Iteeu abandoned. 1 nrider- 
etaud, tha>i' crvstal is also {irocured at a [dace calleil 
Chakra, north from Saphighat, which is seven or 
eight miles souih-west from Kajogriha. and near 
Tat^nbaTi oji the opposite aide ol the Iiills. It nnist 
lie also observed, Umt I he upj>er pari of Ksnaehal, 
the hill immedlately adjoining to Bipuiachal, oon- 
sist!> of a sanilsione similar to that in which the 
crs'slal is foariil: while the lower [jarl is a red and 
will 10 jasper, I hat will be highly ornajaientuJ . if it 
takes a polish. The east end of the same bill, 
wliioh h t'ullGd Girlyak, and on which the ruins 
attributed to Jarasandha arc eiluaiod, consists of 
w'hile, grey, and red granular auaria. 

Between Giriyak and fjheylchpnrnh there is, 
as T have said, a very largo oirening. in w'hioh f 
obsorved no stone, except on the hill of Belmr, and 
that is uousuierably norll) from the line; but if con¬ 
sists of exactJ}' the same materials with IxHh 
dusters of hilts, being n granular siliceous hom- 
stono, in most places grov. but in some places 
stained red The hill is compo&ed of parallel 
layers, rising from the cost lowarths the wosn at ati 
angle of about 20’ wilh the horizon, These layers 
are firan six inches to two feet thick, so Ihnl. the 
tuck might ho consiiloTed as composed of horiznn- 
lal afraf n. To me it apjxjars, thnf these layers have 
been ocrojifoneil by cooling, desiccalion. or ilecav, 
and thaj the laym's have not been formed by 
various succesaivo depositions. The rt'ck is also. 
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as usual» intersfictad by two kiatls oi vertical 
tiBsuras, crossing aacii oiUe^r lii nearly rigliL angles. 
Those luuuiug uusi aud vveat are very wide, otien 
several feet, owing appurenily lo Lho acliou ol rain 
running down the declivity of the hill; while tho^ 
ruiiuijig north and south are mere hseures. This 
as X Xiave said, is eenuinly a rock, which has much 
the appearance of one * composetl of horhioniaJ 
strata} hut all rocUs of qiiurU, siliceous horuglone, 
or jasper, that 1 have sveu, have inoi’c or less of a 
simiXar opj>earauce, owing lo their breaking into 
Ivapetsoidai or en hoi dal masses. The Xiills of 
SUeyklipuruh are exceedingly rugged atid sterile, 
and ciiUrcly resemble in structure those of llajm 
grlha. The small hill uauted iiaraii, which may 
he considered as the etremiiy of the ridge proceed¬ 
ing from M.ulju]'t consists of jasper, disposed 
in W'hitc and red blotches} and Lbe small hills east 
of Sheykhpuraii, so far as 1 saw, eonaist of exactly 
the salne material. The long ridge, under which 
Sheytcbpural] stands, is exceedingly abrupt to- 
wairls The north, and has a step ascetti from the 
south. Although syiiit by fissures in three 
directions, so as to form culjoidal masses, I have 
no doubt, that at one lime it formed a solid mass; 
yet its various purls have very different 
appearances. In some psirte i1 is white, in others 
blackish, in others red, widi all manner of inter- 
mod late shades. Sometinie& the colours of pretty 
considerahlo masses ore unUonu, at others they ate 
iidormixed iu dots, veins, and blotches. The red 
colour, t presunte, depends on iron, Tlte black 
seems to depend on an iritennixUire of amianthus, 
for in one ajiccimeri the silky fibres were very dis- 
^^Gl‘nible. In some parts Ihe grain is very fine, and 
In others the si one is eviden tly an nggregate. 
competed of glassy particles intermixed with 
others, Uia.t are powdery. 

A narrow band of hills ihal runs for some way 
contiguous to the northern face of the principal 
range, is especlallv to he disiinguished by it having 
in decay separated into schistose vertical plalcs, 
running easlerlv and westerly: and by a great 
proportion of it having been converled into the 

so 
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indurated clav, which in the Hindi dialect i» called 
Khart. It ri^s int4) various small btllfi or hum- 
inocki» noar the foot of ♦ho great range i but in 
general is eepavAted from thence l»y a level space 
of amble lantl. and extends ihi'ough the north-easi 
roruer of Bahebguiij, and Uie norlh-west of 
Nflwado, having iminedialely ou its north a grani- 
lic tract, which fa also in many parts very much 
altered fittra its primitive appearance north from 
Majholightd. Khariyari is a small round hum- 
m.t)ck, deriving its name from the Kharh which it 
contains The mass <-onsista of a kind of mler- 
mixJiii'e of imperfect reddle with hornstoue or 
quarts, which In some places contains fragmeuta 
of Khari, and in oiUers is atained yellow. Tlie 
k'hn ri hue been wrought in two pieces. One near 
the hoUoiii of the hill has formed an irregular nest 
surrounded by the imjierfed reddle^ which 
approaches more or less in nature U> the Khari. 
The Uorivaiioii of the Khari from the reddle is Jso 
evident, that the natives allege, that the ono is the 
other corrupted (Sur). The mine has been 
conducted with very UUlo skill. The workmen 
first have dug a narrow gallerv into the KJiari, 
gradually di=«ccndlng, mitil they were stopl by 
water, and jufil so high ns they could conveniently 
reach. Thev have since been under iho ncccssit v 
of bcttiing from tlie sides and read piecea. of which 
evsrv one to tho botto®^ aivci ib brought up 
with mucii labour: iind in order to be able to reach 
111© roof, recourse must now he had lo ladders. The 
Khari in lids vein is harsh and granalar. 
with somewhaf of a conehoidal fraoiuro, and con- 
eists of various parallel layers, reddish, white, and 
yellow. It adheres lo the longue i and when 
thrown into water, emits many air bubbles, but 
does nol soon liecome soft or briltlo. Jt comes 
noarer porcelain clay ihan any other dc^ribed in 
authors. In Iti^ upp0r iiiiDftj iht foTiBS a 

supernclol vein, ■which, has just been ojamed, and 
will probably improve, when it !s wrought farther 
from the surface; ns whai has yet been dug. con¬ 
tains small fragments of quartz. It has more m a 
Bpliiitery fracture than the other, Is somewhat. 
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ffr& 3 sy to lihc Ec^i &oi fill graBulftri^ iuid. it is of 
uniform wbito colour with whicJi it atains ihe 
fingera. Like ibe otiier it adheres to the ton^a, 
fimiiH many air bubbles when put in water, 
but does not soon fall to pieces, nor does it Irecoma 
unctuous. Ii. seems to approach to pi|)fl o^v- 
About a mile north and east from Kharlyari is a 
village named Majboli. wluch has on each side ot it 
a small hill. The Mil to the west of the village has 
become schisioBe, and may be considered os in a 
stale iuieniiediale between jasper and indurated 
clay, showing the transiiion from one to the oilier. 

The hill east from Slajholi hus alao become 
schistose, aud its plates or strata run from about 
easi-north-east to about west-soulh-west. A vein 
or sirauira of Khsri has run the whole length of 
the hill near its middle, and has been wrought 
about four feel wide, aJid as much deep. This 
v^rv niut'h rebtfni)jlc?E tJic iiidyrat6d ciuy on the 
summit of Khariyari, bul is intersected by reddish 
veins. The rock adjoimrig to the Khan on 
ils south side, or towards the great range of hills, 
shows Uie transition from bornatonG to induraied 
clav. On some parls of it 1 oljserved clusters of 
minute crystals, exactly rasemhling thase in live 
filagtn' rock of Katauiia near Mallipur in the 
BUagaljiur district. The rock again on the uorlh 
Bide of (his atraLum of indurated clay resembl^ 
strongly the kinti of porphyrilic mmis. in wiiich 
the Khari of Manasachandi in the Bhngalpiir dis¬ 
trict ifl found: that is. in an iirgilJaceous cemeul 
strongly impregnated with iron, it contains many 
concTOiious of hornstoue and Khari. ^ At JhaTiia- 
ghat, immediately south from Majholi. and at the 
foot of the greai range is found ail indurat^ clay, 
e-vidoDilv rcMbLo^o ii** lextu!^, &niooLh htit not 
verv Bvoasv to the feel, and disposed in vanous 
laversT red, white, and yellow. U adheres very 
sliehtlv to the tcnguo. and when put in water 
rnimbtos very soon, especially the white layeTfi. 
Those which are red, resist, longer. 

At the same place is found an tinctnoiis ysHow 
clav called Pilamatt, from im colour 11 is used by 
potters, but the quantity is ineonaiderable. it is 
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quite superficial, Rial mixed wilh jiumy fragtneata 
of t^'k, wliich ore scpujaled by tmttwiug the 
whole ijilo a pit, mjxiiig it with water, and stirriDg 
it about, until the stones subside, When the water 
dries, the clay is fomict on the surface. North-east 
from I he hills of Majholh at a little distance is a 
morn considerable hummock called Sareu, or 
Nainswar. It consists of a variety of rocks, all 
decaying inf vertical mastjcs, wliich run easterly 
and westerly, In some parts is a Kharj, more or 
less perfect, some of which has been dug, and used 
for teaching children to write-, hut it is not of a 
good (ji)ulity. Indurated reddle, called Geru in 
the nnidi dialect, composes a stiil greater part of 
^e hill, bu^t it' is ^inferior to that brought from 
CfS\aIlor, wilh which the Sannvasls stain their 
clothes, The greal mass of rock, especially on the 
north aide of the hill, and towards a peak at its 
west, end. has a strong resemblance to that on the 
north side of the stratum of Khari on the eastern 
hiiJ of Majholi, but is evidently a very heavy 
ferni^nous slag, containing nodules of quartz anfi 
Klinrt, On the south side of the bill is what I 
consider as siliceous horn stone impregnate<l with 
iren. and disposed in waved layers of various 
shades of colour, exactly like some Kharis, but 
verj^ hard; nor has ii anv thing of a slaggy 
ajjpcarance. East northerly’from Saren. is a mass 
of siaall bills, through whivh there is a passage 
called Dukrighat,. and these small hills, being m 
the same line wiih the hummocks now described, 
must be considered as in the same mineral range' 
They consist, it is true, of an exceeding lough 
siliceous homaione. composed of different thin 
layers of various shades of grey, and of a very fine 
cmin. Ii seems to be very dear, that the hill of 
Khariyari, that wesf, from Majholi. and the 
southern side of the eastern hill of Majholi and 
Saren w-ere once entirely simOar: but have bwn 
changed by fhe action of fire. Tlte northern side 
of the two last-mentioned hills may have b^n 
strailar, allhough this is dubious, ns they are 
immedlately contiguons to granlUc hills; but at 
any rate they have undergone a stronger hcaf, 
part of them having been converted into slag. 
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The third gre'at cluster of minerals consists chiefly, 
of gnmite, and its central and more perfect part is 
what Major Kennell cuUb the Currumshuh hills 
from Komacliuupar, an antiquity which they con¬ 
tain. Two wings are detached; one to the east, 
which, at Bukrighal alwvc mentioned, joins the 
second great cluster on its norih face, tuid the other 
to the south, coRiprehendiiig the detached hills 
round the town of Gaya. I conclude these wings 
to lielong to the same cluster, because in some 
places the granite is perfect, and the great mass 
has an imperfect granitic appearance, although 
(here are several other substances intermixed, and 
the changes, which the two wings have under¬ 
gone, differ a good deal. I shail therefore describe 
the centre, and then the two wings. 

The centre consists of a great many detached 
granitic rugged peaks, extending from Dhol on the 
north to Kauyadol and Kcni on the south, and from 
Hathiehor and Chutiyn on the east to Kharna on 
the west; and by "the natives, so far as I 
could understand, is collectively called Oarabar, 
That name is indeed also applied to one of 
Its ]jeaks. usually caltinl bara ^great) Barabar, 
all hough die peak called Suryangka seems to me 
higher, and forms a part of a large cluster; while 
Kauyadol is a detached peak of the most tremen¬ 
dous abruptness, and much more grand than the 
great Barabar. The whole of tliis central cluster 
consists of ]jerfflcl granite, without any vestige of 
stratification, but differing a little in rliffeTent 
places. At the east end of Rhaynngk, near tho 
north end of the cluster, the graniie is small 
grained, with white quartz and felspar, and a good 
deal of powderj' black micaceous matter. At 
Dihiri, the west end of the great mass, the grains 
are smaller, and the whole is powdery. Tn 
Kaiivadoi it is very fine, the grains l>eiTig larger, 
and little or none of the ingredients being powderv. 
At Satghara. where the caves have been formed, 
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Lhe gi'suit^ is still Ener, luost of the quiiitz^ l)eii]g 
glasay. In lhe cnves I saw some granite in which 
the felspar was red-, but could not perceive any 
rude block of tiiat colour. Al the cave of 
jutii, the east end of the great mass, the granite is 
exactly similar. 

The only extraneous mailer found among 
these centrul hills is iron ore. found in smalt masses 
lying loose at the bottom of Suryaiigka lull. Tla 
internal fracture, except in colour, so much 
resembles gtanile, the Bhining faces of the felspar 
still remaining entire, that I Tiave 11 tile doubt of 
its having been’ originally masses of that stone, 
changed into ore by some opemlion of nature, per- 
hap vapours from Irelow. just analogous io what 
I have uieniioned in my account of a mine 
in Myaore (Mysore Journey), The wing extend¬ 
ing from this central part towards the east, 
comprehends a numbor of smaU detached hills, 
reacliing from SapUneri on the weal to Bathani, 
on lhe east. This Ijiat hill, which ai>proaehe3 
close to tiie horn stone of Dukrighai, is a granite, 
as jierfect as that id Barnbarj but the other 
hills, though I hoy eonaial chiefly of granite, 
contain macti UnXlraiieous and some valuable mat¬ 
ter. Great confusion provaila concerning lhe 
names of Ihese hills, various names lieing often 
applied io lhe same. I shall begin wfih n smalt 
ridge toward^i Uie north-west, which consists of 
three hills forming a chain, and uiiitod at tho base, 
ami of ft BTtinll detnehed huniinock at their east 
end. That furthest west is culled Saphnori, that 
in the middle ifi called Najara or Mahakar. and 
that furthest east is called Tarbigha or Dharma- 
pur. These hills, allhfnigh thev consist entirely of 
stones ami rock, with n littl© mould in the rrovices, 
are not near so rugged as (hose of proper (franiie, 
the masses being small and the interstices niled 
wi(h earth, so ihal one may walk on them with 
etoe. Neither have (hey any of the abrupt preci¬ 
pices so common in rocks of siliceous hornstonc or 
Quarts, yet they tie in a direct line between the 
little hill called Keni. in Iho central granitic mass, 
and tho small hiuntnock a) iheir cast end, tjolh of 
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which, consist of Lbc mosl perfect graiiile diBj.M)[ied 
iu great rugged mueseB, aiitl entirely simllat 
to that of NagarjuTii; nor have they the smalleat 
appearance of stralLficaiion Tarbigha h rouiack- 
able for a ciuarry of si one marl that is on it* 
northern face, less \ ban hatf way up the declivity. 
Below I he mine the rtH;k a grey ailiceoiis rOck, 
with somewhat of a eonchoidai fracture, like 
a liorufitoiie; but apfwara lo roriLaiu in it many 
ainaU masaes of feUpar of the aame colour, and 
clUKlei's of lilftck iJolE. Above the quarry the rock 
consists of amiilar materials, bill the proportiotm 
are reversed. The black matter composes the 
basis, and the homstone or quarte is the smallest 
ingredient. Ti admits of a tolerable polisb. The 
marl forms a htrge bed or nest, the extent of which 
has not been asi^ertained, but llie excavation m 
very tncotisiderable. 11 h perfectly white, diS' 
solves entitelj' in acids, and is more friable than 
chalk, but much barsbet. H. will not. like chalk, 
make a mark on wood, but staina the flngOTB, it 
is used for white-washing housee. It is said by 
all the people in the vieinlty, and oven by one of 
tile men who was employed, Ihal Mr, Law, 
formely Collector of this Strict, attempted to 
make porcelain of this substance, and that, at a 
great expense he succeeded in forming so mo 
vessels, n is si:arcely credible that any gen tie- 
man should have undertaken such a inanii fact tire, 
who waa so entirety ignorant of its ualuroi and I 
am therefore inclined to suspect I hat Mr. Law 
used the Kharr, and not ihia snbslaiice: and the 
Khari, as [ have said, is found at no great dis- 
lartce. T W'aa at the utmost pains to ascertaiti the 
point; but fhe natives from very difTcrenl parts 
imiformJy ogreetl, that (be mart was the substance 
empiovea, and over since it has been called China- 
mati, front the name Mr, La tv used for porcelain; 
while formerly, it is said, ir was colled Chiiiia- 
mafi, or Lime-Cfirth. This marl, like chalk, 
contains siliceons ricKlufes; bnt they are nol (lini-, 
they are an egcTGgftte entiTeJy I'osembling the rock 
below I he marl. Tn some places (ho tw'k. imme¬ 
diately adjacent to the marl, is in a stale of decay. 
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and in the transition, Xrom the horusioue aggre¬ 
gate to the inai‘1, has Ireoome an imperfect stcalile. 
called Kliungta hy the native druggists. At the 
foot of these iilUy,^ aa well as in the central eliisler* 
are fotuitl on the etirface loose noilulos of iron ore. 

South from fiiie little ridge aro two detached 
hlUa, Teiuriyn and Dlianinauya> which have 
euiircly a alntilar appearatice; but T did not en- 
ainitte Uioir coutentis. South again from these is 
a Bmull hunimock, called Chuniya. froni its oon- 
tatning a siTullar tiiarl. The mass here is granite, 
which flurroLHids ihe marl on every side. This 
latter suhsianco is in a Urge Huperfioial nesl, anti 
entirely resembles that found in Tarhigha, as tlo 
also the siliceous noflules found immersed in its 
substance. H is said that the bridges of Phaluha 
were originally built with lime prepared Ejoiu thifi 
marl, which would no doubt be good enough. A 
link south from Chuniyapaliar is a small emoolh 
heap of earti), all round which are lying, on the 
snrfaw, fragments of iron ore, like thoiie at ihe 
bottom of Suryangka and Tarbigha. Immed lately 
Houth and east from this is a hill, extending about 
a mile from east to west, and called Blialuya, from 
Itfi abounding in l>eai*s, Tl consists diiefly of 
granite, the gresler part of which entirely 
I'escinbleK that of Nagar)UTii, and b called Urdiya 
by the workmen-, but some, which has rather'a 
conchoidut fracture, more rcsombles the stone 
from the upper part of Tarbigha, alihougli it con¬ 
tains less black matter, and seems lo consist 
of white riuart®, white felspar, and granular 
honjblende. 

•^Kear the west end of this hill, about 12 years 
ago, were tliscovored three quarries of a very heavy 
bJackjsh jiotsionc, called by the workmen Sung 
muse, or the stone of Mogb?. It was discovered 
on the surface, and the veins have been followed 
(o a considerable dfqith, as manj» vessels of tfiie 
malerial ore made at Gaya. The veins sink with 
a consirforable auglo from the horiaon, and 
are covered by a marl 10 or 12 feet thick. The 
potfttone conskfs of masses never larger lhan 
a cubii in diameter, and covered with a grey crust. 
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It di£[ai‘& from liorubleuile in being iiofter 

and liner giulneii; bulj like it. ceutuinii many 
auiaH plates, or imperfect crystals. II 

lakes a poliso. bui very inferior to that of marbie 
in lusire. One of ike quarries is now entirely 
with water, for the natives Lave no idea of 
dxiviug a level, mudi less of raising Lho water by 
niauliinery. Another lias sunk feet deep, and 
the Sides fuUi^ in have killed one man. and dis¬ 
abled two. The marl heie is exiatuly siuiiilar to 
that of Tarbigha and Chuniya, but rather harder. 
1 so^ehed both very carefully, luid inquired most 
particularly at Ihe W'orknien for maruie eiLuvia); 
but could neither hud the smtiHesi trace, nor hear 
that any such had ever Ijeen observed. Theie is 
so little demand lor the marl, ihai the ascent to 
Chuniya being easier, no one lakes it away, and 
its removal fioiu above the pot stone is attended 
with a heavy exjrense; for it must be carried up 
in baskets on men s heailii, by the steep ascent left 
in digging the quarry, as the cutting a level road 
is a mystery lar beyond tlie reach of the miners. 
The dithculty in cleaning the quarry is very much 
increased by large siliceous musses, which the 
marl conLains. and which are often four or five 
feet ia diameter. These are dragged out with 
rojics, at a very great expense. They consist of 
materials someivhat similar to those of the nodules 
found in the marl of Tarbigha, that is of a white 
hornatone, in which are liisseminated em^I massea 
of wliite felspar and eumc iylackish or daik green 
micaceous matter; but this, instead of forming 
dots as in Tarbighu, forms large irregular blotches. 
Very ornamental pieces might Iw procured, os it 
takes a hue polish;. 

South from the hill called Bhaluya is one 
preity similar, but its greatest length is from north 
Io south. Its proper ntnne w'ould seem to be Jhara, 
but on account of a quarry that it t^utains, it, is 
moat usually known ^ the name of Patharkati, 
It is very rugged, und consists chiefly of granile; 
but its eoulhern end is of a diftereiit nature. The 
greaior part of this consists of a rock very much 
vesomhiing the potslone of Bhaluya, but much 
01 
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hfU’iler luid iu larger masseis, althougb il 16 iiilor- 
l>y many flsiiiirt's. It tiiia n conchoidal 
{racture, luid may l>e tie reel as a hornatoiio 

impregnated with horublendc. It ns called the 
biiick-atonc (kaJa paihar), and is used for m^ng 
posllea and mortars, for which it h well htled. 
There is besides a very fiue quarry of the best horn¬ 
blende that I hava seen. It vas used for building 
the VifeiinuuaU at Gaya, anti, it is said, haa been 
in use since the time ol Harischandra, a prince of 
the golden ago (Satya-yug), whose son Raiilas built 
the fort, which Major Rennet calls Rot us, Harift- 
ehandra was a great worker in atone, and is said 
by the workmen here to have first Lricd the liarahar 
hills; bull having found these loo hard, he then 
went to vVlura in the south, and dug there 
the celebrated laniple of Buddha Af. present Uiere 
is no demand lor this stone, but very lino masses 
might be procured- 1 ta crystals are large and dis' 
tincl. and it is heavier than usual; but it does not 
admit of a fine polish. 

1 now proceed to describe (iie northern wing 
of this cluster o( minerals, compTeheiiding the 
lulls in the vicinity of Gaya. Whether or not tho 
Bmall hilla on ihe east aide of the X’halgu are of the 
Baine nature I cautioi exacUy say, but ^'^ew'ed at a 
little distance they have a similar appeorimce. 

To commence with tlie Hide duster near 
Ihetaila, a celebrated plHCe of worship Uescrilied 
ill the topography, ami Uie pari of Ibis wing 
nearest the centre, t.iie highest and sacred [>e«k, 
although almost a mere rock, ia not near so rugged 
as if il had been coiniwsed ol proper granite; ami, 
in fact, ellbougli it is an aggregate rock, the 
greater part of ti has much the appearance of a 
fiiiicoons dark-cokrti red hornstoue, in which are 
disaoniLuated am nil fragitienls of felspar. In other 
places, again, ihc granulations are more distinct, 
and white qttarte, n black jiowdety matter and 
felsiMir are evideiilly the comjH>Etenl parts. TTie 
smiUl peal^ at the bottom of Hie hill iiro clearly 
granite, although not ^oed, and are vastly more 
rugged til an ihe principal liiJL The targo huna- 
mock of Kewanipur at the south side of this 
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chieteT, consists oi a very strange stone, which has 
a good deal of the conchoidal fractuTC, and is 
dceediugly dUScull to breaii. It has no appear¬ 
ance of strata, and consists of fine grains variously 
coloured, aiul the colours in general disposed in 
pitches like many jaspera, to which on the whole 
it has the greatest affinhy- Some parts are of a 
Idackish grev. wth black dote intormixed; others 
consists of white and Ijlaekish grains, and others 
with the black are composed of grains which aro 
rust colohi'ed. Tn some parts the black grains are 
pretty equally disseminated; in others they are 
conglomerated into irregular sjiots. 

The rock of Eamaila veiy much resemblcB that 
of Pretsilu, beiiig somewhat intermediate between 
granite and hornstone. It consisla of three sub- 
slances, one black and powdery, another greyish 
and splintery, and a third shining like felspar-, but 
the hill is not near so rugged as fliose of granite, 
and the rock, like liomstone, is divided into 
on bold r] masses by fissures vertical and horiaontal. 
The hill, at the east end of which the town of Gaya 
is situated, consists of various peaks and hum¬ 
mocks, com posed of many difTerent rocks very 
Birangely intermixed. The view which T could 
take of it was superficial: but I have seen no place, 
an accurate study of which seems more likely in 
throw light oil the varioiLS forms which, what are 
called primitive rocks, have assumed, The greater 
pari consists of aji imperfect granite, iuclining 
more or los-s in its appenmuce lo hornsione, like 
that of the hills to the uorlli just now described. 
In some places this would appear to have been 
impregimled with hornblende, as it is very dark 
in noloiir and exceedingly -ilifficiilt to bixfak. In 
some idates, again, ibat which has in most res- 
(lecls fi very strong reaembtanco to honistoiit'. 
contains many small black and shining dots, as 
if it w'ero fi very fitm grained Imperfect, granile. 
In others, again,"both imperfect granite and horn- 
sfono havft degenerated into a kind of sand-stone, 
the former spotted, the latter of an uniform while, 
Tl must however be ol^ervecl, that at ihe cast end 
of the hill there are large sfdtd rock.s of a perfect 
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grey giaiute. iuuuerseiJ lu one of these at 
Bhimgaya, ia a large muss ol siliceous horuslone. 
the two substances being in every part peifecliy 
contiguous. In oiher parts of ihese hills there are 
large rocks of quarts, white, gla&sy, &c« The most 
remarkable is a hummock, west from Brahmayoni. 
the masses of which have, iu decay, the appear¬ 
ance of vertical strata; they are partly red, partly 
white, with a few greenish portions, and, it is said, 
may be cut into se^s. Perhaps they may approach 
in iheir nature to cornelian, as they have a greasy 
appearance and admit of a poliah; but all that I 
saw was full of rents, West from thence, the im¬ 
perfect granite and bom stone is decaying in 
vertical schistose masses; but wherever the rock 
is entire, there ia not (he slightest ap^iearance of 
stratified matter or arrangement. At tho small 
hill called Kataii, a little west from the above, U 
a quarry of indurated reddle {(rent), reckoned of 
a goCK.1 quality, and used to stain the clothes of the 
Sannyasis, as welt as a paint. Various other 
pursuits prevented me from visiling this place, 
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Ilaving thus detailed iho minerals of the hills 
in these diet tic is, 1 shall mention a few sporadic 
substmrces liial are found scattered through the 
plains, 

The channel of the Son river is celebrated for 
the pebbles it con tains, many of which are very 
omauienlitl, and take a high polish; but by tar the 
greater part coneiatg of waterwoni frugmeitm of 
rude siticeou.'* rocks of various kinds, chiefly 
however quarts;, both dia|jlmiious and ojiaque, and 
of various coJoure, All the pebbles hav© probnbly 
i)een brought from the southern hills by Ihe stream 
of this mighty torrent, Tt is however alleged that 
the water of the Son has a petrifying power, and 
that boncH, old leather shoes, cowdurtg, bricks and 
varitras pieces of wood have been found eonveried, 
either wholly or in part, into stone; but such, if 
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Uiey really e^l. niosi be scarce; as, after a careful 
eCarch, i oflfei'eU bigli rewards for any such speci' 
meuB, without the amaJlcst succeBS. If l am right 
ill eupposing lhai Uiese pebblea con>e front the 
hills, the part of the ri^’er that 1 visited beii^ near 
its mouth, must afford bad speciitieos; and, in fact. 
fftiiATi g many thousands that my people collected, 

1 procui'cU none that are Hue. in general they 
entirely resemble those found scattered on the 
Rainmhal hills, but there are some differeacea. 
In the Son pebbles 1 saw much less crystallized 
matter, and the crystals are very imperfect, and 
generally shot together id a confii^™ DiasB 
tween two plates which meet at an acute angle, 
and are so conglutinated together as to form a solid 
mass, admitting of polish. Tho concentric layers 
in the fion pebbles are goiienilly waved, and 
angular-, btif T never saw among them masses 
containing several conf'enfric nodules immerBCd: 
in a common mass. In the Sou pebbles also, the 
eurfaccs are not so curiously pitted, although there 
are traces of this circumsinuce. Again, among 
the Son pebbles there are many with a red tinge, 
and with dark-coloured or green dendritic veins, 
or that are clouded, which I did not observe in 
ihoae of the Rajmahal hilla. I found also among 
the pebbles of the Sou, some that' admitted u 
polish, but that were perfectly oi)af[ue: a^e were 
of one uiuform colour, partly it'd, partly green, 
and parLlv yellow: and, could i>erfect epeciniwa 
be procurki* thev would be very oruamental; but 
all that [ could find contained flaws, and the same 
is Uie case of those which cunsista of several 
colours, chiefly hlack and yellow, partly diaposttl 
in bands, partly in dendritic veins, and 
have a strong rescmldavice to the pebbles of 
In the lK!d of tho Bon, along \vith these pebble^ 
1 found a pumice-etoiie larger than Ihv fist, oncl 
imdoJibiedly a volcanic production, 
conflnns the idea ihat. ibe pebbles oMho Son have 
lieen brought from the souihern hdls. and that 
these hills, like those of Bhalgalpuv. have under¬ 
gone the action of volcanic fire. In a great many 
parts, but scarrely a’n 3 rwher© but near the hanks 
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of rivers, calcareous nodules are ttbntulanl, and 
are burned for lime, Tliey entirely resemble those 
found m Bhagalpur, but here are called Gaugti and 
Ghanggof. I Lave nowhere in these districts 
found the calcareous tufa (Kongkar) forming largo 
masses: although these noautes are a more indurat¬ 
ed carbonate of lime, ihe pUgrlmii from Biindela 
fry them in their curries, thii^ing that, tltey thus 
impro'\'e tlie davour of this food, \\^ich is probably 
imaginary 

At a'villago named TaJ, about aix miles cast 
from Damluagar, a subatance useU in medicine, 
and called Mus, is found in small detached 
masses which have a strong resemblance lo the 
ferni^iuous slag, that comes from the furnaces of 
the Kol in Bhngalpnr; and in fad near the village 
there is a large elevation said to have been an 
abode of that people; but there is not in the viemity 
^y iron ore, that could have been smeKetl. There 
is no doubt, that fhis is a tneinllic substHiice. but 
fiNjin its lightness it probably contains much 
mlphuT or araeiiic, although thrown on the coals 
ii omitB no vapours, and I have to regret, ihsi mv 
means for analysing it are so filender, as not to 
leave rtwin for forming a rational conjecture on 
the subject, The Mas is fouud in a small field 
perhfips 30 yards souaxe, that is every year culti¬ 
vated. Two men, that I procured to dig. said, 
that, it was found uljout a fool Mow the surface 
mixed with the soil, and that !hey never dug 
deeper, aa the small quantity required was reodilv 
procured without farther trouble. Accordingly iii 
<tiggiug, a hole, about f.hroe feet square, to one foot 
In depth, they found three or four pounds of this 
aubstauce mixotl with a sandy soil. 1 then direeb 
ed them (o dig lo ihree feet 'in depth, the soil, as 
they descended^, lieeomin’g stifTer. After the second 
foot the quantify of Muh dimmiehed, and at the 
rlcpth of three feet. I fottnd none. To be certain 
however, that none is found tower, would require 
a more exienelve search than T made. The people 
say, that none is to be found, except in this field, 
end that within it, on diusing such a space an 1 
o|»ened, they never fail to’find some; but whether 
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from Uieucp vv^ c^i coududs Uiut ii Is cegeaerated, 
woulU l>e msli ie suy. 

Xji mauy placezi of Bohai, 1 ani folU, liieie is 
a saline caTlti, from whence a culinary salt uumoil 
Dar, is prepared; bui, the business being iUidt, 1 
could uol iUscovci ihe places where the eai'lh is 
found. £ have how'ever little doubt, that this Dar 
is exactly the same vviiii ilie Beldari Nomak of 
l^urauiya, us the process for its preparatiou is 
exaclly LLie same. The saline ofHorescecce, from 
whcuca nitre ts luutio, is commoii in ibc villages of 
these districts; but is never found except in villages, 
where it appetus on the lower part, of tnud vvalls, 
fUid ou the sides of roads, that are impregnated 
witii animal impurities. This saline eSlorescence 
oouaisi.s always of ni irate of potass snd muriate 
of soda intermixed, but even in the same village 
in very diHereiii proporiion&. The nitrate in 
general' preiloininates; and the eSIorescence, in 
which this is the case, having a disagreeable 
tasie, is usually distinguished by the name ol 
Koniya malt (or saline earth), but in some walls 
or spots the muriate b by far llie most pivdomi- 
nant; and. its taste being more palatable, ii is 
called iVUtha mati or sweet earth. The muriate 
being an object of confrabond mauufactui’e it. \s*as 
after a very troublesome invest igalion, thai ! was 
e-naldoil lo'ascertain this circumstance; but I have 
not l>eesu at oil nt>Ie Lo discover what circumstanco 
otvttiiious the differeut proportions of the two 
sails, ft is only known, tlmt it do{»e!ids ui>on some 
local circumstance, the same spots in the same 
season always producing the saline matters in 
nearly the same [uo^mrlions; a wall, lhai at one 
scraping gives niitha mali. al. Ihe nc.xi never pro¬ 
duces noniya; and on the contr^^, that which has 
once produced the tatter, never is found to produce 
I he former; but after a rainy season the nature of 
the protluce L«t sometimes cfionged,* I shall have 

* ih m Llial i3ltr« li runnel. wlioFi tiki ft iti^ 

dftv, ftiid ihui wincift nantribntft to lU Wit^ ma 

ftxwit wind ft pljiw thit Iwi fwa icnpod, f^uirm ft Unjft to 

wijMsl ftritk ih# wficufr •iOorwuj^ttftfv ftftrit prociu^d jtin* 

ftitrp iliftii tiifil, ftbicb haft during thq i^raralcitJ^Q of a ftfeftt- 
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oixasiun, wlien lii^iiiiug of tbs mauuiacturcei, Lo 
murn Id Ibia subject. 

lu mauy pm'is of t be Jistrlci of liohar souu 
eilloresues ou Lliu surface of (.be ea^rlii, iu soibi 
that are oailed Huheta. It is uotiJQuetl, bo far an I 
heaixl, to the (divisions of (Sbevkh|mrab, N a wad a, 
Sahebgunj, Dauduagar, ujidi the uortherii jiari of 
Jalmuubad. ^ome people weu( from ibe luiier to 
Tivahul, and procured iiisU'uciiou bow lo prepaio 
the saline ear Lb into cakes of soila^ such us are 
usually sold at Falua. They conliuued bi work 
two years, when the supply of saline earth became 
BO scanty, that a continuance of the operation 
occaaion^ loss, wherefore ihe niaimjacture was 
abandoned. Them can however be no doubt, that 
in (he places where originally found. Uie genera' 
Uofi of the soda continues; and In ihe very places, 
that were emanated by loo frequent scraping, ihe 
washermen of the %'icinity tiow obtain a supply 
suflidenf ioi their demand. VVelis, 1 am assured 
by (he natives, have been dug in these places, and 
at Lite depth of tu or 12 cubhs from the surface 
tH>niaiu water tJtni is perfectly aweetv In the 
^ahebgunj division, the soda is found eSlomebtg 
itt Chakan about seven miles iiorUi fjoni Iho 
Tbanah, and at a tittle distance west fiom the 
Fhalgu. It is scraped by ihe washermen, who 
uoBULe me, Lhui iho same surface that was scraped, 
la again covered wllh a new elllorcsccuce in from 
h lo 30 days, according to ctrcutualauccs. Easterly 
from Chakan, and al>aut four miles eosl from 
Ihe Fhalgn. is a small unculUvateti nlain, about 
dl)(> yards diameter, through the niidale of which 
u sniall rivulet winds. So<.ta effloresces ou many 
parts of its surface, and, after being scrspeil by 
the washermen, is renewed in lu or 12 days; but 
the quantity procurable in n year would he 
trifling as the eftloroscence takes place only in 
cei'iain spots, \vhich are of very irregular shapes. 

In the Nawoda division, some way south from 
die Navii of that name, is one of I tie most extern 
stve plaeea for prrM?nring soda, that 3 have seen 
hi Behar. ft extends awve a mile in length, by 
the side of a canal used for watering the fields, 
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Uut FCfy tianow. Tlii* suifaco is carefully, 
scraped by wasUeriueu, aud by (hoosc wlio i«ako 
glass. In the Shcykhpurali division (he soda is 
uiosi plemy, especiaUy in the grams of Gobula 
Bawai and Lachlmyara. nud is scraped by the 
waahermeu and glass-m a kora. The foi'nier give 
ii no preparation, 1 shall aliei’wards have 
occasion to return lo ihe rfianagemeni of the glass- 
inakers. Many of the wells in these districts 
coiilaiu a saline water (Kharapani). esj>eciaily 
near the Ganges, and other riveiti, and i>arricuiarly 
in the vicinity of tlie iow*n of Behar. This water 
has rather a niawkish than a saline taste, but p 
o.xcDedmgly disagreeable lo drink, although it is 
considered* as [a von ruble lo vegetation, and is pre¬ 
ferred lo ail 011101 *® for the irrigation of gardens. 
In a well belonging lo a house, which T occupied 
in Palna, lhL» uupreguaiiou was very siroug. and 
all in the vicinity of the gutters, into wliidi it was 
poured to be comeyed through the garden, fonned 
iu the heats of spring a saline crust, which has 
saved me the trouble of procuring 'he salt b> eva¬ 
poration. It effervesces wdth acids, and is probablj 
soda. At a little dialantjo from rivers the water of 
the wolla in these districts, is in general very 
good, alihoQgb often Eoutid \i\ Hay &vou of 
loose black nature. It very often happens, that 
after digging far llirough day, the people neither 
1 procure wafer, nor come to any change of subs 
taitce, fit this case they exiiect, that the water will 
rise svitb a rush (bhiir), and in order to escape iho 
inconvenience of this, a stukc is driven into the 
hot lorn. and pulled up by a rope, when the work- 
men hav^ come from iho well. This bidden giiBu 
is exf»ec1ed. whenever the workmen have dug 
somewhat ^low the depth* at which \vater is 
usually found in the vicinity, pspetnally when (he 
vvholo subatfliice dug llirough has he^ii a 

one kind. , . ^ 

Potters' chiv is found in most parts of 
the district in abundance, and tolerably good, that 
i® to sav. it makes strong rough imalascd vessels. 
T( is in'general a blackish smooth clay, and con- 
tains small i)cbbles. I have already njentioiKNl the 
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red and yellow clays found in ihe socond and third 
clusters ol bills' but at Pliatuha, on the bank of 
(lio Ganges, there is a of a fine pale yellow clay 
called Rapura or Gori mati. It is about four or 
live feel under low water mark, and perhaps 16 or 
IS under the surface of the country* It is atout 
200 yards in length and six feet in thickness. 11 is 
a smooth, light, uncluous clay, and contains inmiy 
cylindrical cavities, as if it had been perforated by 
worms i or the roots of plantai ., but no reittaiiia of 
such bodics^ c^n now be observed. Considerable 
quantities are used in Patna, and the vicinity, ^ 
a wash for the mud wall® of houses; and it la swd, 
that an essence is procured by its distillation, 
which is used to impregnate ihe essence of sandal 
with a peculiar flavour 
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CHAPTEE I. 


Of tBK VAEIOUS AllTlCLES Cm-TIVATEO 

Noar the river a great deal of Uie laud glveii 
two complete crops in the coulee of the year j but 
id the interior, unless we include the Kbesari 
aomi among the stubble of rice, the whole produC' 
Lug (wo complete crops in the year does not 
exceed oiie esgtitli of the arable land. 

Ono-half ol the rice faitd in the interior gives 
a crop of KhesarJ (of the Bean trit>e), sown wilhoul 
anv cultivalion, among iho corn when rhat fa near 
ripe. Except Khesari iUere is 1)1 tie sown wilhoul 
cullivfltlon, and this careless practice is entirely 
coniiiiod to the low inundated parts h 1 a little dis- 
lanoo south from the Ganges, and seems to he 
rapidly on the decline, being a very bad economy. 


B«dtpii I Ot tb* plantii mUitnt*nl )nf gnin. 

Pan 1st: of culmiferous 'ptantn. —Eice evei^y- 
where, except on ihe immediate bank of the 
Ganges, Is by far Ihe most iiuportant cropi and 
much atieuuon has been bestowed on its culUva* 

. n 

What I have to remark on tta kinds is 

as follows. , 

Bora, or spring rice, )f any ai all jb reared, is 
in such a Irving quantity as to deserve no notice. 

In these districts Ihe term Bhadai Is 
never applied fo and tbe crop of this grain, 
which ia sown broadcast end reaped |n the ramy 
season, is here called bathi. altnough it seldom 
completes iU growth in eo days, uidess the ranw 
arc vory regiilflF oT copious ■ notwiihstandingi U is 
from this mpidity of growth that M derivofl 
its name. It is Rowii both on high and low land. 
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Ou the iornier ii maj; be followed by a winter crop 
ttud diffm in noihing but the nanie from the 
Uhttdui o/ Itengal. What is sown ou lo\y laud can* 
not in gcnei'aJ be followed hy uuyilvii'ig except 
pease. This is not the same rice ^'rith the Aswim 
of Bengal; it would be there called Bhadai. By far 
llii> greaicsi part of ihe rice here is the -\ghaui or 
Kliurif, which lipens in winter. 

Rather more ihan a lialf of the winter rice is 
sown broadcast, after the coiiiniencemem of the 
rains, and on the lowest liiuds. _ A great deal of the 
seed is made to ajiroui, before it is sown, and seed 
luauttgeU in this manner is here called Kcocha or 
Aijgkur. The seed, which is sown early in 
the season, is not prepared, and is called Ivharwa ; 
that which is sown late is sprouted, which saves 
lime. Dibbling is not in use. The liroedcasl 
winter rice of Bebar is nor near eo coarse aa lhat 
of Bciigd. The ears only are removed in reaping, 
and Ihe stubbie is seldom cut. except when wanti^ 
for thatch; and as a large pruporlion of (he broad¬ 
cast rice has Kheeart sown among it, the straw is 
entirely lost to the cattle. Where there is no 
Khesari, the cattle devour greedily, whatever is 

left on the field. _ ^ u ■ 

The transplanted rice is all fine, such as is 
iisurtlly sold us lhal of Patna, but (he very finest 
called Basmati does uoi exceed one quarter of the 
whole, and ia not of such an excellent flavour us 
Ute Basmati (preguanl with perfume) of Bareli; 
but it is an article of exportation, for which 
at Calcutta there is always a great demand, Moat 
of the seed for frunsplantlug is sown after it has 
BoTonted; and Ihe harvest is conductwl in the 
same nnimiGr as that of the broadcast rice. It is 
not here the custom to lay dow the rice. Ijeforo il 
is reajwd. 

-^The fine rice I hat is exported, and what is used 
hy the high castes is mostly freed from the husk 
without Iwiling; but boiling is emptoyecl in 
the o])eration by tho poor. “Excopl n verj'' few great 
families almost all the Zemindars and farmet^ 
beat in I heir own liou.se& whatever rice is required 
for family ttse; for they all rear this grain, The 
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labour fallt) on rlie woiueut )vut mo^t famiU^b 'm 
easy cfli'cuuiiitauco^, aiiJ of lajilv Uavo slave 
woineu. In iho country tlie wiv'cs of arlista unU 
irudosmeu, who have ilo fainis, purchase rice iu 
the huatr, and beat lU Whai i& hilenUeU lor thi> 
coubUJiiplion of iar^^ towns and of havelkuii, and 
for exiHirtaiion, is purcha«(l in the rough state 
bv the low traders cailed IJaldlyalieparis, whosu 
wives beat ft great part of it. anti hire some poor 
w'oiueu to asslsU Very HI tie therefore is in foci 
lieu ten for hire, and the rates vary a good deal. 
The Walor alway.s receives hv weight a certain 
quantity of roagh rice, atnl relnnia a certain 
qusiiiity of dean, taking for her profli whatever 
surpius there romains. At Patna the ntio dilTers 
somewhat according la Hie qualiiv of the gmin. 
If the rough rice is of a very gootl qiiaiiiy, when 
it is cleaned by boiling, the cleaner receives 
Of) sers I a seer is about 2 IbsT] of well winnowed 
and dry rough rice, and ddivers 4t> seers of 
cleaned. Bui wilh comman rice the iieater 
receives Qo sera of winnowed anri dry rough rice 
for the 40 sers of dean. The women, who live by 
this business, usually work three together, and 
commonly clean (wo rupees' worih in iv day, when 
the rice is cheap working hard, and when it is dear, 
giving Ihomselves less trouble; but Hie annual 
difference, that lakes i>la<;e in the price between 
hnrv'est and seed time is in some measure com- 
[lensatcd iiy the new rice being easier to clean 
than' ihe old. fl the rice hero is as good as that 
with whidi I tried the e.v penmen Is lucutioned in 
the Dinajpnr (lapel’s, and of this there is little 
reason to doubt, the women will have the followiug 
wages. According to these experiments, four 
parrs by weight of rough ncc give ihrec of clean, 
but the' beaters return only a or 0-6154 j>art, 
I hey have therefore [or Iheir trouble OdSHC of 3 
rupees a day, that is rather more than 4 atiuas 3^ 
pais, or 15 Paj^is, or 5 Paysas each, while B 
Paysas are the days hire for a hard hitiouriiiig 
man. 

When rice is cleaned without boiling, an 
uddifion of sers on 40 of rough grain are allow- 
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tJ. As much rice is here cleaned in this 
J tried a set of cxtMjrLmenta oa this subject, similar 
to Llial mentiou in my accounts of Uinajpur, the 
K'Hull of which is'glveu in the Appendix. 
All hough it ^viii ai>pear, ihal the average weight 
of a tuincal foot ol Mugli grain is coUfllderahly 
lieavier iliau that \vith which 1 tried the former 
extjerimenl, vet ihe produce in cleau graiix is cou- 
siderabtv snialler, and a larger proportion ol ihis 
i-onsists' of broken grains. According to the 
average reeuli Hie beaters would return fULlly the 
whole of the entire grain which they procure, ami 
woiilti have for their trouble only Iho lirokeii 
giaiue. Allowing the price of rough rice to be. as 
iiatial on an average, 70 sers (76 s. w.) for the 
rtiTxce, the thiee healei^ will have daily 0-936 sers 
of broken grains, which may sell at the rate of 40 
sers a rupee, so that they have for their labour 
14Poysas. but if tbev use the rice* they have 
a great deal more nourishiiient, 3-312 sets (lb. 6 oa. 
2^) Ixeing a aufliciout allowance, as a full diet, for 
three lalxouring people, including both grain' and 
seasoning. The bran and husks give also a small 
profit i when the rice is cleaned by boiimg, they 
do not more than supply poia and fuol.» 

Rice is very Eseldom prepared in any otuer 
manner ihan by plain boiling, and the water In 
which it has been boiled* i& actually thrown away. 
but In towns it is given to the inilcli cowsp niiit 

are stall-f^- , 

Next to rice the most important culmiforous 
crop* is whuai. The only kind, ihiil I examined. 
was Triticum Spelta, allHou^h some of other kinde 
inav have escaped my nolrcc. The greater part 
is waletud. and is sown broadcast; but in good clay 
Uinda the watering is not necessary, anti in some 
plum, where the dav is very stiff, it is considcTed 
preiiulicial. In light soils watering is absolnfely 
necessary. Wherever it is not watered, the w*Keai 
(s sown'in drills; but where watered, II is sowm 
brojulwsl. The wheat, which grows on sanrlv 
h\m\t is reckonfid much finest. ami is cailfd 
Dvidhiva-nehimj: while ihe merse Krain. which 
grows* on day* is called Desiya-Gdiuug, in all 
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tbc priucipal townij iLe" fine kind oi flttor tuUcU 
MiiTda is sotd id the murkel; uiui both Hindus mid 
Mo&ieius use fermented bread, itaked after the 
Hindustani fashion- That baked m the Eurofieaii 
manner is sold at Patna and Danapur, but not at 
Gaya, where gentlomen's own servants bake, what 
their masters iiequJre. TSolh the flour aiul bread 
of these distnets are wncommonly line. By Ear 
the greatest pari however of the wheat is uswl 
either in unfeimeiited cakes (Ho(i), which., if fried 
in oil, are called Puri; or il is used^ in various 
sweetmeats fried in ghiu (buTler) or oil. 

Wheat and l>arley are o'ften sown intermixed, 
and reaped together. The mixed grain is called 
Gnjai. This is both made into coai*ae flour \vitb- 
out being parrheil (Ata). and is formed into cakea 
(HoUl: and is sometiinea aleo parched, then 
gi-ounU, and mixed with cold water and sail, or 
extract of sugar cane to form a kind of unboiled 
pudding <Chhatlu). Wheal straw in reaping is 
cut near the root os in Europe, and preserved as 
fodder. 

Barley next to wbeat ia the most considerable 
crop, partly mixed with w'heat as just now 
mentioned, and paiify mi.xed with pulse. Barley 
is Bometinies made into meal without being parch¬ 
ed ; at other limes before it is ground it undergoes 
that operation. In the former case il is made into 
unleavoned cakes (Eoli), and in 111 © latter it 
is used in 111© form of unboiled pudding (CUhatt u); 
but the latter is the most common. Here barley 
is sown intermixed with tw'O kinds of pulse, pease, 
and But, and the former mixture is called 
JaokerHO, the latter Jaoberra. Barley straw is 
preserved as fodder for cattle in the same manner 
as that of ^vheat. 

Next to barley Maruya, or the Elevsitw 
Cffrora«a,v, Is the most considerable crop. It is 
raised enliroiv as a summer crop; but part is sown 
broadcast, and part is transplanted. The latter 
la the most common, and is chiefly reftve<i on the 
ground, that afterwards gives a winter crop, which 
is watered from wells. This aeemfi everywhere to 
have been the grain that was formerly used in each 
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cases, biii near ihe Ganges maissc lias bsen intro- 
ilnced. in its stead; and it is to ba regrelted, that 
ills practice lias not yei exUiudad into lUe interior, 
as the jiFoduce oi inaiae t& Itugcr, and there can 
be nb doubt, that' the gratn is bettor, although aa 
yot the [iati\’es give a higher price for the maniya. 
This grain is chiefly used in uuleaveDiHl cakes, 
but ia occasionally made into unboiled puddings. 
TJie straw in preserved for fodder. 

^'exl to maruya maize is ilio culmiferous 
grmn mc«l commou in these districts, burns ycl 
it is cojilined almost entirely lo the banks of the 
Ganges, The stems bolh green and rijie are given 
to cattle, bui the former only are thought good. 
The natives arc very fond of the grain, when 
quite young, parched in the cob. 

/ Nest to maize ihe greatest culmiferous crop is 
the species of Paspulum mentioned tii irty accouni 
of Bhagalpur. Tl is supposed (o lie of two kinds, 
male called Kodo, and female called Kodai. The 
former is by far the most common. Both are sown 
at the same time, but the Ivodai ripens rather 
enrliest. The greater part is sown on high jjoor 
land inlermixed with Arahar. Rome fields of 
it here also have uu intoxicating quality, and 
it is said, that even those who reap such fields 
become intoxicated during the operation. It has 
been already moniioned, that a parlicnlar kind of 
iameuess may be perhaps attribiiled U> tfae use of 
this intoxicnlJiig straw, but more iicople think il 
owing to Ihe use of Khesari; and the poor very 
generally sleep on tho straw of Kodo in winter, os 
if is softer and warmer than rice stubbie. Cattle 
eat it. but it is dol thought good fofldcr. The 
is fioUcd like rice,^ A good deal of Kangiti 
{Panienvi ftaiknnt) is roared in high lands near 
the vMlage.s. fj, thrives liest in « mixed soil, 
About the aame onnutltv of the Holcua calleil 
Janers is cullivated, but the culture of this groin 
ts confiimd to the Imnks of (he Ganges, where it 
grows Inxiiriantly, ^vhile iho Kangni. being spread 
over Ihe whole rounfry, makes little show, m 
order to mstimniish if from maize, it is natmlly 
called Gehttngya for wheal like) Janera; and it Is 
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divideil into llxroe Moda, ifaksa. Masuriya^ and 
N'arkath'a; hut I have not been able Lo asaertaiu 
exactly.’ to which species of Holcue each of these 
belongs. In fact, there seems to be great reason to 
suspect, that three or four of the kinds of Hokus 
distinguished by botanists, are much more nearly 
allied to each other than the different kinds of rice 
which I he learned choose to consider as belonj^g 
to one species. It seems here also lo be rapidly 
giving way to make. It is often planted in a row 
round the fields of maize, as a Irind of hedge. 

Xext lo the Gehnngya Janera, t,he most im¬ 
portant of the cnlmifetmiH crofts, is the kindred 
plant called Santa or Klied in Puraniya and 
Bhtigalpnr. 

China, or the Pani^um-fnilia^&mn of botanists, 
is here the leaat considerable of the cnlmiferous 
grains. Here there are only three crops. Jethiiya, 
Bhadaiya, and Maghra. so called from (he months 
in which they are reaped. In these districts 
China in used at marriages, but. is not considered 
as so indispcnsibly necessary as in Bhagalpur, 

Part 2nd of Lefmvimom’ Plojits, The greatest 
Jegimiinous crop is KJiesari (Lath^Tvs-saHvus)t 
the quantity of which sown among rice stubble is 
very great, and in the inundated land some is sown 
J>y ’itself wiihuul previous cnllnre. All through 
Mugadha this grain Is Ihe common malcnal for 
malt tug curries^ but Ibe pf>or also use it for cakes 
fried in oil (hara), or parch il, reduce it to flour, 
and make it into little balls of paste, which are 
fricfl in oil. .\n these [ireparations are onlv used 
as u seasoning with rice, or other culinlferoua 
grain.s. This pulse is considored as remarkably 
imheallhy, and a Bengalese would give himself up 
in despair were he com])clled to i! for a few 
days, even as a seasoning for his food; but this 
soems to be ti mere pi'ojndicc. the poor peofde here 
being much more heallliy llian the Bengalese. 

I'fext to Khesari the Bui or Cic^ is 

I ho most importani leguminous crop. The grealcr 
port is sown on land rvhieh the people cannot 
water, eilher from want of reservoirs or industry, 
and w'hich gives no olher crop in the year; ntitl 
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duch a i^rop may be aiway? considered ae a proof 
of bed famiiTig; Ixjc^auso this grain might be 
always raised as a second crop, eillier sown amoag 
rice slubble, or after some of Ute cuimiferoua 
plaiUe that come lo maturity in the rainy season. 
Accordingty it ia chiefiy reared near the Son, and 
in the southern ntirts of Sheykhpnrah, where the 
system of agricuflure is very bad. A great deal is 
exported, mid the price has of late been enormously 
enhanced, probaltly owing to much less being now 
raised, as with industry oilier crone are, no doubt, 
more s’aiuahle. The variety cdled Ka ball-but. 
which has a white flower, ia very scarce. That 
most generolly cultivated has a red flower, and is 
moai commonly called Chona. 

The Pea (Pisum) is the leguininoua cto|) next 
in conset^uencc, Linnaeus ditnded this grain into 
two species, but the authors of the Encyclopedic 
M^thoditjue consider the differences as too trivial 
to conarimte a proper distinction, anrt hold the 
different kinds of pea as mere varieties; and cer- 
lalaly (hey differ much less lhan the vationa 
planls classfifi by Linnaeus in the same species with 
eabliag©-. while all the marks by which the gi-cat 
Swedish boranist has attorn pled to disi ingulsh the 
different kinde of pea will be found liable to varv 
even in the same individuah Tlie colours of the 
flowers and seed are vastly more oonsUiiii.. Tn this 
district, ijesides those reared from European seed 
in the gardems near Patna, three kinds of Pea are 
in common cuiTivation, The flrsi imd heal, 
called Kabali Matar and Ujarka, has a large white 
seed and while flower. Most commonly there arc 
two flowers on each common stem, but to this 
Ihore are many exceptions, and to use tho botanical 
ierin, the flowers are often Bofitary. The pea next 
in size and value is called simply" Maiur, Keras or 
Dabli. iJs seed is about the siae of ihe field iiea 
reared in Scotland, and like lhat it lias a flower 
of various shades of red: but the seed is not. 
spotted and is of a yejlowisb green colour. The 
flowers of this oro generally solitary, but some¬ 
times they grow by pairs. Tlie third kimi of ijea 
ts called Kusi. Sugiyn, Karo or Yasoyar. It has 
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a flower like the lafil| bai iis seed ifi much smaller, 
und is spoiled. The leaves are eomettmea denti¬ 
culated, but very often entire, as in both ihe 
oihera ts always the case. This is probably the 
Held pea of ifranco, which, The authors of the 
EncydopOdie say, is so small iJiat it is only of use 
for feeding pigeons, 

cJonie peas are sown on the mud of tuundaieo 
lands, as Ihe water retires-, some are sown among 
standing rice to grow after Tbaf. has been reaped, 
some are sown nnxed with barley, and forms whai 
is called JaokeTflo*. some is sown on watered land, 
as a winter crop, iniermised with various other 
ariitdes- These are by far the best, Peas by ihe 
natives are used cither spHI (dal), or made into 
flour, and nil ihe meals of unparched pubes are 
here called besan. From the meal of peas are 
prepajetl sweetmeata, and paste balb (oari) for 
curries. Peas are also used alone for food, eitiier 
parched or boiled, and eaten with a liltb salt. 

Nest to peas the lentil {Er^mvt Lens) is the 
most coinmon [>ulBe, and is otdy of one kind, called 
ifasur. Il is only used in enrries, cither split or 
made into paste balls. 

The Kuthi, or Kurlhi {Dotichos Bifforns), 
mentioned in my account of Ibiraiiiya is the nest 
most common legumin'otta plant, and is used either 
aplit in curries, or to form the kind of pudding 
called Chhallu, iu which case it is. as usiial, 
parched and then reduced lo meal. 

Araliar or the Cijtistis Cafan is next most com- 
III on piitiJG. Th© wliol© reuf^d. is of kind 
which in Puraniya is called Vaisaldiij uo d|altuc- 
lioiiB ore therefore used. 

Next in Importaueo b the Muug or &ehiunuiig. 

- _I Cl f 1 tJiSi't’V 



ml tiiev are entirely gitided in their dlsci imhuLliou 
bv the‘colour of the seed, from whence they speak 
of (Seha) IdacH, (Sona) golden and (Kan) greeu 
M lings 1 but, they apply these- litres wiI h^j^eat 
confusion. The Muug of this dial net, which I 
examined at Par, all my CaienUa p<^i>le agreed 
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iras what in tliat city is called Sona or golden, but 
its seed was green dotted with black; and in most 
parts of this district the same plant ia called Lke 
or black kind, and its seed eu'Uteiy resemblea 
the Thakuri oE Dinajpur which 1 ba%^e* considereii 
as the Pfmseobis Mar of botanists. My people will 
not however allow that the two plants ere the 
same, and as I have not seen the Th^uri in flower, 
I will not take upon myself to decide the question. 
The Mung of this dial rid is however abundantly 
illsimct from the Kari or VaUaklij Mung o( the 
Puraniya dislricl, which I take to 1)© the Phaseolus 
.\fii7iifQ of botanists. 

The pulse of nest imitoriancc is here called 
Bhringgi or Mothi and is the PJiaseolus aconiti- 
folius of Willdenow. When spljl, or made into 
paste halls, it is used in curricB, and its seed is ^ven 
by the natives to horses. I suspect, although tnjr 
native assistants consider the Morhi and Bhringgi 
ii£ the same, that Ihe former is the Meth of BhagM- 
jnir, a disiinel thouglt kindred species of Phaseo- 
tus: for at Bar I saw Ivoth plants growing; liut in 
■be tables of produce no notice Je taken of the Meth, 
unless Moihi is the same 

Next in importance to this is the Urid, of which 
there are two kinds, one with a green seed, which 
seems to me to have been duscribe<l by Hheede (in 
the Sih volume of the Hort.us Malab'ancus, plate 
50) by the name of Katu Ulunu. The other kind 
seems to lye the PuJttia Paeru of (iie same author 
fpiaie 37), and has brown seeds, In the Bhagalpiir 
diatrkl the former was called Mash Knlui or lirid 
and Ihe latter was there called Aghanj Kalai. The 
naliv'es however speak of these plantB with fully 
fts much indistinctness as they do concerning iho 
kinds of irung. In the tables of produce Urid and 
Mash Kaltii are considered as the same, but what 
was brought to me af- tlic Urid at Duriyapnr waa 
tho AghanbKatai of Bhagalpur, while f jmf term js 
not in use in these districts, where the two kinds 
of Fiid are called MasJt-kalai and Blmdabkalai. 

Next to Urid the Bhetmash mentinnefl in the 
accoani of Puraniya an.! the of Humph 

Is the most common pulse. 
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Tile least im[K)i taiil of iho pulses in dis- 
triciti is iho Ghangta or flura inenlioiied in the 
acuoaui of Dhagaipur. WUal I saw ai Buriyapur, 
although caJlotl Bora, was flic varieiy with the 
smaller seeds. It is much culiivatcd m gardens. 
Iml the fields of it are confined to Nawada^ 

Part 3cd . of ptanU producituj OiL —Ry far the 
greater part of the oil in these disLticts is proiluced 
from cruciform plants^ of which three are in com¬ 
mon use; hut every thing concerning I heir nomen- 
clrtlure is in the wtmoat confusion. 

In die ill tiles of produce it is c<msidered that 
the Turi Ratui ami Gota are I lie same species, 
which is that most commonly cultivated. The 
plant brought to me in Mawada aa Tori, which 
although differently spolt. I presume is the Bame 
with Turi, was the same with that called Turi and 
Got a in the Bhagalpur district; hut at Patna u 
plant called Torai, no doubt the same name, is 
different from the al>ove, being the Turi of Dinaj- 
put, while the Tori of Nawada is the Sotisha of 
that district. 

The plant that was brought to me as the Sarso 
of these distnctSj no doubl the same name with the 
Sorisha of Dinajpur* was the stme with the 
tJat^oEg or Piri of the Bhagalpur list, ihe seed uf 
which is hotter than that of the preceding, but not 
near so hoi us mustard. 

The Hiimpi A mboinac^ini of Rmn))h is the 
Rayi of l.hia district, where no great quautity is 
catUvaled. , ^ 

Next tu Uie&e cruciform plants, linseed (Ttsi) 
is that most cuHivuled for its oil; and the retailers 
of oil are very generally accused of adulterating the 
Tiru oil with that of linseed, which is much 
cheapwr, , . , , 

In Patna the oil of linseed mixed with that of 
poppy seed is that most comnjonly nsetl for the 
InnipV aiid the poppy might tto doubt, have been 
hem inliwluced ; but as opium is its most valuable 
produce, T shall consider it under a dlffererit head. 

Til or Sesamiim is raised it; very conmdei-able 
quantities, especially mixed with Tanortt on the 
banks of the Ganges, 
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The lihiTUis. calltid liere eieogri* Uoes »»ol 
occupy fip laudi HL’ouud aa Ihc Bessiuuiu; hui, as it 
is g p.n^ rally sowh bv its^Ut the pfoducfl IS UlUGh 

It is reckoned <t! three kinds, Gohftuui. Baewiti 
and Cbainiki. The first ta the siiiaU kind with » 
red StGm, The Btusanti ia also callt^ Bara or 
and hiiB a green Ugneoua slem* The Moiui j 
1 have not seen, but it is said to l)e small and ■ 
Fine oil ior burning and medicine Is in 
estractwl from this seed by expression alone, 'Hie 
aeedi as in Bhagalpur, is first freed froiii the mle^* 
mente. and then reducea to a paste by Iwating it 
in a niorlttr, This paste is then pul into ihe com- 
nion oil-mtll, and iiressed in the usual manner ■. 40 
sera of seed give horn "-J to S sets of od, Uolh by 
weight. 

Some eircii instances of nianegemenl common 
U) the cultivation of the country may now be 
mentioned. , 

There arc reckoned ihreo_harvests; Bh^ai. 
reaped in the rainy season, including broadest 
rice, maniya, maize, &c,\ Khinif renjMid in Ihe 
cold fieasrm. including iranephmted rice, janera. 

and Rabi. reaped in spring, inelnding wheat, 

bai'lej’. Unseed, peas. Ac. 

^eiiping mid thrashing are not here eoiisidered 
so disgraceful as in Puraniya and Hhagidptir; and 
persons of the higti castes when poor, do not scruple 
to acknowledge that they perform these labours on 
their own lands. 

In fact more tlian a half of ihe harvest is done 
by the haJiihj of tiie owners of the crop, or of ihoiy 
alav^e. The of han*esl ui such cfttiJtol 
well be disiiuguished from the other charges of the 
lariii. but pari is )>edormed by day lalwurers ami 
pari hr the nloughmcu employed on the fami, who 
elwavs receive some additional alto\vauce as a qoib.- 
pensatioiL for the lowness oi ttieir regular w^ges- 
and this laie, whatever may lio the actual charge, 
hi all accompifi is allowed as ihc ex]iense of har¬ 
vest, the tenant deducting this amount before the 
heap is divided between him and the landlord. 
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wliicii ill these districts is the most ususl maimer 
of aacertainlng the rent. The itommal rate of liar* 

I vest ifl m some estatea l/'lO bundle, in oTbera 1/21. 
and this is all that day-labourers receive for reap- 
ing, but. they do not assist lo iUrash. Plough 
servants receive two additional allowaui'es and 
Lara and Ati, but for these they assist at the Ihrosh- 
Ing floor. The bundles whicfi ihe reaper receives 
being, as 1 have said, always larger Uiiin ihose 
whkn the owner geta, the enures oi l/HJ or 1,'21 
boar no sort ol proirortion to the actual expense, 
more especially in the aiiowiuice to the ploughmen, 
where Uie rates of the Lara ujid Ati vary in each 
estate. The rates which are given in 11 leuiark- 
able viduiUes to Ihe ploughmen for reaping and 
ihrashhig, and which are allowed to the lenuuts as 
the exfjeuae of hurvesl, vary from S2^ sera on 4d2| 
ai Llebar to 32 eem oti Sy2 at tlaya, that is. fioin 
lo 14i per coat.: but the general average is llj per 
cent. The general average to day-labourers, for 
reaping aionu^ ia per cent,. The whole grain is 
trodden out with cattles' feet, In some places ihe 
grain is preserved in pits (khuds) Ihrough 
the whole year, which is of the utmost inn 
poriunco as a securitv against fire, High 
places are chosen, anti when ihe pii has 
been completed it h filled with straw, and this 
iKtng burned hardens and dries the sides to fit n 
for the reception of the grain. In some places the 
pits are only used in spring, and no doubt where 
the country‘is entirely inundated, pits could not be 
used at any other season, and it is then that ttm 
danger from fire is moel urgent, but the eufitom of 
pits is entirely rejected in many parts of the die- 
Irict where no such excuse exists. Rich people 
usually keep their grain in round lund-walloct 
stores covered with a conical f hatched loof. such as 
arc caJltHl Maruka. while the fioor use the veasels of 
unbaked clav, called kothis, or large straw baskets, 
(Gurha or Thek) or fence in one end of their 
hut, with sticks and clay, and thus form a granary 
fllakali) most liable to every danger of fire. All 
the crops called Rabi, which nre reaped in spring, 
must in the rainy scaaon lie surrounded by wheat 
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or barley strawj, oUierwieo liiey spoil, aud are filled 
witli iveevila. 

Part 4tii Profit on the cfUtivatiofi of yrain. 

11^ account given of tliis in ihe papers respect-' 
mg liinajpur, as exijlainoU in Uie accounUi of 
Purauiya ujiil ilhagajipur. are applicable to this 
lUstriut, only that iho expense ui Itac^cst is heic 
moderale. 

^1q some places the high caste pay a less rent 
than the low; in others Uiey are assessed at iho 
s^e rate. UTierever the stock of cattle is sufR- 
cioiit, the ploughman during the seed lime can do 
no other work, and labourers are hired to weed* to 
iransplant, tmd especiaUy to water* which b here 
a vast addition to the expense of culLivatioti; hui 
this b repaid by a greater certainty in the crop; yet 
the rents here are heavy, usually auiounling to one 
half of the crop, after dDitucting (he expense of har¬ 
vest and sometimes to uiue-sixteeiiUis. Still, 
however* even to those who abstain altogether 
from manual labour* the ciiltivatJon of grain is a 
profitable concern, by which the greater part of the 
p^ple are entirely aupported; for the produce of 
the dairy is a trifle* and poppy and vegetables, the 
most valuable articles of ciutivation. are entirely 
reared by tlie lower classes. Sugar-cane is* indeed, 
reared in a considerable (jnantlty, but it ia enlirelv 
confined to some parts of these district*, and Ihero 
w none near the Ganges, where the country is most. 
miJy occupied, and the people (he most easy in 
their circumstances, i» 
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111 the iGih tiibie 1 have ei^Limaied that 
there are 57425 bigaha in kiicheo gatdeiiB, aud 
that G470 bighaa in Ihe fields are cultivated with 
vegetables of various sorts that are used at the 
table: but besides I have given under separate 
heads all such as are cultivated on so large a scale 
U8 to admit of a particular estimate. Fewer of ihe 
huts than even in lihagalpur are covered with 
vegetables; hut in many parts a great quantity of 
climbing leguminous plants are reared on little 
artiours placed in the yards by which Eiouscs are 
surrounded; but these 1 have included in the 
kitchen gardens, 

,fUniosi everywhere in the^ districts Ihe Kouii 
gardeners are aa skilful and industrious as those 
of Mungger; but many Kurmia, also, and a few’ 
K.ungjras cultivate in the same manner. The 
poppy is one of the priucipal articles of cultiva¬ 
tion; but grain and vegetahles always enter into 
the rotation, as mentioned in my account of 
llbagalpur. Near great towns many* confine them¬ 
selves to this giiid of culture alone; but in generaJ 
each family has only a small e:£:teut of garden land, 
and has besides a farm cultivated with the plough. 
The rent is high, and in the vicinity of Patna 
amounts to from 8 to 20 rupees a customary 
bigah; that is, from about 4 to about id rupees 
for the bigah of the Calcutta measure. Near 
country towns ihe rent may be half as much; in 
villages the rates may be from 1 to 2 rupees for the 
Calcutta bigaii. 

Pari 1st. Of plmU used as warm seasming — 
Ginger is not reared in a quantity sullldent for the 
demand, yet some fields are fo be found. Turmeric 
is also imported, although there are a few fields. 
Capsicum is not cultivated in fields, but in most 

f iarts enough is grov\Ti in small plots to seiwe for 
he denianu. The people, however, are here more 
Itinerate in its use than they are in Pengal, ami 
at Patna some is imported from Tirahut. 1 


cos 
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Otisemd tluet kmtis, the frutescens, and tiromim 
ae at Alungger, and one with an annual root, which 

«« >«“8 as 'he finger, 
'fom every bUurcatiou of the 

grtSiijteh' 

thai^!l'ni.“.’!lT oa'ons >s similar to 

Utal m Bhagalpur. but whai is there called the 

Paliiiya kind, Patna is supposed to have come 

®?"‘* "a exported to 
C lilcutta, There are many fields of this vegetable. 

vft,... 1 garlic, which is 

reared chiedy m i>opijy fields, 

1 observed the following carminative seeds, 
ine Jira mcnUoued in mv account of Bhnfmi 
pur IS the most considerable: buru ig 

while I was ihere it was so young that I could noi 

srz'cinrsr >' “ ■- 4t“e 

or Coriander is the nest in quantity 
and la cultivated ^th in fields and gaidena. 

to Dhaniya the Ajoyan or Ammi Dios- 
cortdes is the moat common. There are some 

wfh'^ppy intermixed 

Ajoyan is the $aongp or Anise of 
which there are a few fields. ' 

rhJtr Konggopur is here called 

® of it also. 

Thg. « ' ^ or fennel is confined entirely to gardens 
The names Soya and Saongp for Fennel and 4nii 

\rf«i f * * dialect. The Bengalese names 
Bn Anise and Sulpo for fennel are dLtinct’ 

precision. Mint, called by the 
~ much usid a? 

n^. li 1 ^ into is rAlJfrH 

which is prepared by beating mint with sail and 

Tn ctdtivattd as Tarkari _ 

In these djslr.cla suceulent vegetables Le preferi- 
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ed to those of a more leafy nature. That most 
commouly used is the baygan, includiiig IjotJh the 
Solanarn itulontjtiui and 6', insaiium of botanists. 
Many fields are occu^ned by this vegetable. The 
most common kind is called Manik Baygan', from 
three to five of which weigh a sor or two pounds. 
The fruit, is round anti biacli. The stems are 
sometimes prickly, sometimes tinaxnietl. 

The Golbhanla-Baygan is a kind of the 
imanam, wnih a fntit rather smaller than 
that of the last-mentioned plant, and it is shaped 
like a pear. The stem has sometimes prickles, but 
is at other times unarmed. 

The Baramasiya-Bavgan is distinguished by a 
cylindrical black fniit; but some kinds Iwlong to 
the Solanum mcfonpcTJii, others to the Solmvm 
mmnvm. In fact, the native nomenclature on this 
subject, is perhaps preferable to that of botanists;, 
and, if the Baygans are to be distinguished into 
different species, the difference in the shape 
and colour of the fruit will be found the 
most eBsential qualities by which they can he 
distitimd^hed. 

The Vclaveti-Baygan has an oblong fruit 
almost cylindrical. but somewhat thicker towards 
the poini, like a club, and it is quite white. The 
stem, so far as 1 saw, is always prickly. The 
Buygan ia used chiefly as curry, buti is sometimes 
pickled (acAurj hi oil,‘salt, turmeric, and mustard- 
seed I 

Nest to the baygan, the poiatoe introduced 
from Europe txibermmn) is the most 

common Aegetable of this kind. Near Faina and 
Daiiapur potatoes are cultivated to a great extent. 
The large ones are exported to various parts for 
the use of EuropeanSj and the smaller ones are 
consumed by the natives. I did not observe them 
any where in the interior, except at Gaya, where 
there are large plantationB; but the quantity now 
used bv the natives is pretty considerable, They 
ai‘e never used as a succedaneiim for grain; they 
are merely dressed as curry, to give a seasoning 
to rice or cakes, and they are considered as 
unwholesome. They require to be watered, and 
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are manured ^ with, dung and ashes. The same 
field usually gives potatoes every year, and besides, 
in the intervals between the crops of tWe root. It 
gives one of vegetables, and another of inaise. 
Such land is of a good soil, and lets at 8 or 9 r a 
Calcutta bigah, or at about £3. an acre. 

The kind of bean called Sema is the nest most 
considerable vegetable, and seems to occupy much 
more ground than the (Wtatoe; but the prciiluce of 
» bigah is comparatively Irifliug. The green pods 
ai-e made into curry, and are pickled in the same 
manner as the Baygau. The npe seed split is also 
used in curries. 

The plants moat commonly included under 
the name of Sema are the illflereni varieties of the 
Dolichos ligno^tts^ of which there are many; but 
Uie DoUchos Lablab and the DolicJios Gladiutus of 
botanists, and the Dolichos called Kursa in 
Bhagalpur are included under the same denomina¬ 
tion. although the quantity of them that is reared 
is quite trifling. Ttie first Is here called Ghya 
Sem; t he second Bareema; but the same name'is 
given to a variety of the DoUchoa Ugnomi^ that has 
a large r)Od; the third kind Is ai Bar called Parbt- 
Sem. 

Xext to the beans called Sema the cucurbitace- 
oua fruit called Taroi, which is the Patola of 
Rumph (Part 5, page 4051 and the Dhondhul of 1 he 
Ronggopur list, although at Munsger another 
species of the same genus {Peto}^ BenaUnsis. 
Rumph, vol. 5, plate 140) is called Taroi or Torai. 
Tt is used in curries. 

The succulent veuetahle next in importance to 
the Taroi is the Arum peltatum of the RncyclO' 
p^die. As at Mungger there are two kinds, one 
with a largo leaf which comes to maiuritv early 
and one with a small leaf which is later. At 
Miingger the former was called Pekchi and the 
latter Aruya. but at Patna T find that the terms 
Pepchi (evidently the same with Pekchi) Aruya 
and Kachchu are considered as synonvinons and 
are snplied to the larger leaved kind, which is that, 
chiefly cultivated, while the other is callerl ^^aeall^ 
Kanda. although it is not at all common. It is 
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oul>; ufied m cumes, but both rooU aud stema 

llli common vegetable i& the 

Kureio^ wkicli m ibe Momordipa inumciii oi 

SV iUaeiiow as at Atuugger. ^ ^ i;„„ 

iiie Karela ol Alungger, or JlvmorUtca 
Chamutia of WUldenow is here liuowo by the aaiue 
name mid is the vegetable of next im|>oriaiice. . it 
Lb reckoaed ol nvo tinds or varieties, as botamsis 
sav. The hrsi, or dcihuyu, ia u ^jlani grow mg m 
llie heals of spring and dying with ibe flrst rain. 
The hgure given by Humph (V oJ. o, plate lol) re- 
preseuis ihe fruit tolerably welli but his descrip¬ 
tion by no means agrees well with ejiber variety, 
as he says that the fcuU is triangulai'. The 
second Idiid. called Haramasiya, lasts throughout 
the year, and is evidontly the Pmidi p^vel of 

Rh«Kl6 (Vol. 8, plale »>. Tte '".“'iy lif,;' 

in curries and is bitter, a taste which the natives 

do not dislike in this dish. , 

The cucurbitaceoua fruil called Taroi, wnicn 
is the Feiola of Humph, is used in curries , as is also 
Taroi peltatum of the Encyclopcdiej, auu 

the Kareli, which ta the Momoftlica muncata 

of Willdenow. , 

The Surajkonghara of Patna la ihc pumphin, 
which, in the account ol Puraniya, I have called 
Vi^lati kumTa aod Kadima, ll is used ui curneSp 
and is preserved as a svveeimeaL in honey or syrup, 
having been first fried in butter, ll is also made 
into a dry conJEoctiou by frying it in butter, then 
dipping il in syrup, and drying it. It la made mto 
bal^ used in cuiTios, by beating it, with split pulse, 
into a paste, adding carminative seeds, ginger, 
aaafoBtida, and salt, or sometimes capsicum. 
paste is made into balls, which are dried in me 
Un, andwiU keep a whole 
these balls ere fried in oil or butter, and put into 

the o,, gourd, is the Cucurbiia 

hiicanthema of the Encyclop^die. 

dicants who are poor use Its nps fruit 

There ie a kind, which has a very amaJl fmit, so 

bitter thal it cannot be eaten; but it is cmtivaled 
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by fiBharmeu, wbo fioBi their nets with its fruit. 
The Tiidisti {Raphanm sativU9), here called Mural t 
is used fresh m curries, is euteu raw, aud is pickled 
ill oil, gall, lurmeric, auU mustard-aeeu. The 
Kamtaroi, or Hibiscus esculentus^ iu ihesa dietrictB 
is much more used than towards (he east, and 1 
observed several Gelds and plan tat ions of this 
vegetable. It is only used fiesh by the natives as 
an ingredient in curries; but Europeaua use it is 
soups, while I hey reject most of the vegetables of 
w'hich the natiVee arc fond. The Calladium. 
which Humph calls Tacca, but which is by no 
means the I'ucca saliva of botanists, although they 
([uole Itumph, is here called 01, and is a good deal 
cultivated. The root is used iu curries; and, after 
having been boiled and dried in the sun, is pickled 
in oil with ealt, mustard-seed, tuinicric, and 
ginger, i^oiuc, which is brought to i^atua from 
lirahut, retains always a considerable acrimony; 
but that which grows in the southern parts of the 
district, in a clay soil, is quite mild. 

2sext in importance to the 01 is the cucurbita^ 
ceous fruit called Jhingni or Kharro, which is the 
Jliingya of Humph, the Jhingll or Torui of 
Bhagalpur, and the Pieinna of Rheede (Vol. b, 
plate 7), it is only used in curnes. 

Thu same is the case with the SaLpailya, which 
is the next mosi commou vegetable, and is the 
same with the si)acios of Sulla so called in Purauiya 
aud Bhagalpur. 

, The carrot (Gajar) is the vegetable nest in 
importance to the Satpatiyu, but Is here given to 
caltle only as a medicine.' The j>eople eat it 1>oth 
raw aud tmiied, and pieserve it tn honey or sugar 
in the moist manner (Morabba). It is not used in 
curries, Whether or not it ie as productive here 
Eis at Mungger I have not been able to ascertain 
Th« Snlhna and Suthni are larger and smaller 
vari.etics of the Dioscotm vatlsd Snihni in Pura- 
TiiyaH In <hf!ereni places of these distneU there 
are (i good many fields of this vegetable, lib used 
aa a succeflaneiim for grainf, boiled as we do 
polaloes. or is dressed in curries or is made into 
meal (Mayda) by cutting it into slices, firying il in 
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Llio sua, imd grinding it iii a hand-mill. Thu meal 
is made uiln loasted uakes (lloli), or into eukea 
fried in ghiu (Puri), and Into u sweetmeat called 
Mohanbhog, composed of flour, ghiu, sugar, and 
milk, 1>oiled to a paste, and formed into lumps. 
The Shukui’kund, sweet [joiatoe, or Conv&lvulv^ 
Uatiita-s^ is chielly eaten raw, or boiled bv itsolf. 
A flour is prepared from it by druggists, anti is used 
in medicine. 

The Idiuyakoughara (Kuiura of Honggopur) 
is chieily used in curries, nut I occasion all j' used in 
fiweeliijeats. both drv and moist, The juice of its 
fruit is preserved by druggists as a luedicine. 
The Trichosattthes attffniiia in some places is 
railed Kaita, but jg most commonly known by the 
imme Chichinda. It ia only used for curries. 
The fJwsccrrea, called Lataru, [s Jioi ao much sought 
after by the natives os by Europeans. Bora 
{DoHcJton sinmsis), the pods of which, when green, 
are used in curries, as aie idso the ripe beans. The 
small kind (Chhota) is the Dolichas Catsiun//. The 
artichoke of Europe has been introduced into the 
gardens of Patna, and Is now eaten by several of 
the nalivea, who call it Hatichak. The fruits of 
several trees, such as the Papaya, fig, Sahajana, 
and Kachnar are culiivatcd, as being succuleni- 
vegetables used in curries. 

Part 3 : Of Planfs Cnltwated as Gree?is {Sa0. — 
The more leafy vegetables, cultivated for ihe 
kitchens by the nulives of these districts, are not 
so much 'in request as in Bhagalpur. The 
Amaranlhi are by far the most common greens 
used in ihcse districts, and the most favourite is 
the Gendhaii, which in Puraniya is called by the 
same name. 

The green nesi in use to the Gentlhari is 
called indiscriminately Thariya and Bhola and la 
the same with that called Thartya in Puraniya^ a, 
mere variety of the Thariya is considered as such 
and is called Bhola-Thariya, 

The Chhuriya of Purajiiya and these districts 
is here also considered as n distinct species from 
the Thariya, and no doubt its leaves are a good 
deal narrower. Some pla4yts have a green stem, 
w 
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ill whicli casD ii mu&l be coni|jrehoiid^ under tbo 
UtUiim ir^imm album oi Huui|jIi. Other plants 
again have a redd dish stem, and seem to he vvliat 
the boEunisl calls the litiium Ajuboinicum, but in 
my opinion iheio is no mark by which they can 
be* distingtiished as iHhereut species in the botaui- 
c.^ acceptation oi ihaL word. Next to the Thariya 
the Ciihuriya io these districts is the most common 
green, 

h*ext to the C'hhuriya the most common 
vcgotalde oi this kind is the La]l}ehari or Purbi 
(eastern) or Lal-Thariyo or Lnl (red) Sak. and in 
Its externa] appearance differs altiiost solely fiym 
the former in the colour of its leaves, which like 
the stem and flowers are deeply stained with red,. 
The most essential ditlerenee. however, is that 
when boiled its juice is red like blood* just as In 
the Koii'ka Noliya of Houggopur; but tlie species 
ore botanicaijy dilferenl, 

The Konka of Ronggopur is tlio next most 
common vegetable in these distrteta, where it is 
called LaJ or Dhongra Sak; ljut the leriu Lai Sak, 
being applied to bolh species, ougjit to bo a\^oide<L 

The young succulent stems as well aa ibe 
leaves of all these Amarauthi are sometimes useil, 
but not so mucii aa In Bengal. 

A considerable confusion prevails concerning 
some plants coiled Patki, Paiak and Palangki, 
which 1 sus|wct are merely dififereiit ways of 
writing the same word, and this word does 
not seem to differ from the Palaug of Bengal, which 
is tile siiinach that Dr, Roxburgh in his manus- 
oiipts calls Uptnacia tetandra; but at Patna under 
these names not only is included this kind of 
^inach, but also ihe /Kriplea! Benffaleims of the 
^cydop^ie, a very anomalous plant, which I 
ebonld be ralher tiiclined to consider as a Beta, 
although it does not agree well with the botanical 
chai’octer of either genus. The stems, leaves and 
general appearance of this plant and of the 
common spinach of India have such a very strong 
resemblance that I do not wonder at their having 
been confounded by the natives. On account of 
this confusion I must dass them together, as it is 
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only from the native reports that I can estimate 
the proportions which are reared. So far aa 1 can 
judge the AtijpJex is the mosl comrnon. 

Next in quantity is cultivated the Thariya 
Palki or Palangki, wliich, although a aperies 
of Spinacia, is readily enough clistinguished from 
tho kind common in India by its leaves being 
divided into lobes and by the prickles on its fruit, 
1 saw ii in dififerenl country towns so that it. has 
pmlmldy lieen long known in the country, and has 
not l»«sn inirotlneed from Eiiroiw, as I supi’tosed, 
when in Puraniya. 

Kexf to these spinaches the species of Cheno- 
podium called Channana-bathuya is tlie most 
common green. 

Next again to ihis is the Lahhatliuya. I 
cnuinot perceive any ftxed or proper marks by 
which these plants are to be distinguished, except 
that the firel is entirely green and the second is 
more or less siaineil red, Clreai differencses may 
}>e observed in the form of the leaves, sometimes 
wider, then iiArrower, sometimes blunter, then 
sharper, hut so far as I can indge, these are more 
individual than sjiedfical diflerences. The dis¬ 
tinction', however, is of little iini>ortaiice. os their 
qualities and season of growth are quite the same. 
The red kind is however more omamontal, and 
is indeed a handsome plant, 

Tlie common purslane (Pcrtnlaca sativa), 
called Gotpha in the Hindi dialect, is much culti¬ 
vated in these districts and is used in the parching 
heats of spring, which it resists with vigour. Tho 
Bnsellaa are a good deal used, espeeiallv by the 
poor, almost every one of whom can have a plant 
or two on the fence ihat surrouifdB his hut. The 
jwople here reckon three kinds, the Poyi, the 
Dhnkan Poyi, and the LaJ Poyi, but I scarcely can 
consider them us more than mere varieties. The 
Qrst is whai iu Dinajpur was called Sada Poyi, 
and is proliably the Ftasflta cordifoim of WiU- 
denow. The eeroiid differs from the first in having 
much larger and more succulent leaves, aind is well 
reprcsenleil in the 24th plate of the 7th volume of 
the Horlus Ma]al>arlcus, which by some mistake 
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Willdenow quotes L>olh for his S. nil>fa amt B, 
t'OTdijolm. It also agrees very well with the dos' 
tription given Iw Humph of the Gandola alba. 
The third is the Gaiuiola mbra of that excoUent old 
hotanist. 

In some parts of these dislricis is reared a good 
deal of a green calEed Goaliya, which Dr. 
Ho^burgh in his manuscripts calls Triffonella 
tefrapetula, and in its appearance it no doubt more 
resembles the Trigoiiellas than any other plains, 
although the resemblance is not very strong, nor 
does its flower answer to the deseriptione usually 
given of that genus. It is a very {>oor vegetable. 

The Trigon^lla carnicylata or Firing is not 
more used than hi Bhagalpur. 

The Soya or fennel leaves are someiimcs, but 
very rarely, used alone as a curry. They are very 
often however put in curries as a seasoning, both 
with other vegetables or flsh, and perhaps should 
rather be considered as a seasoning than as a 
vegetable. 

A very lit tie of the Carchorus cnpstilares is cub 
tlvated as a green vegetable. Most of the common 
European vegetaides, such as cabbage, cauliflower, 
lettuce and turnip, Lave lieen introrTuced by Euro¬ 
peans, thrive uncommonly well, and are now eaten 
by Moslems, and the castes who use onions and 
garlic; but all worshi]jpeTs of Vi^mu, and all 
Brahmans reject them as impure. 

Pari 4 : Of plants used as an acid seasoning . — 
Acids give a very good flavour to the Indian tUshes 
which Europeans call curries, The natives use 
many pickles, but as theiv pickles are not preserv¬ 
ed in vinegar, but in oil, they would have little acid 
from these, unless some of’the substances pickled 
were exceedingly sour, capwially the unripe mango 
and tamarindi Several other 'preparations of the 
mango and of some other fruits are also used as an 
acid seasoning. The Wbisens cannabinm is a 
good deal cultivated for ropps, but. here its leaves 
are not used ns art arid seasoning. The onlv article 
therefore that comes properly under tJiis head , is 
the kmd of sorel called Chulfa, of which a very 
little is used. The Carissa Cartindas (Karongdn) is 
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more used here tbao towards the east: much ol liie 
fruit is pieklcd, us usual willi oii atul various other 
seasoiuugs. A preparation called Cliatni is also 
made from the fruit, by beating li up wLlIi capsi¬ 
cum or black i>eppei‘, salt and ginger. A little 
nmstard-seed oil is added to the paste, which is 
eai.en as a seasoning with boiled rice or uuleavened 
cakes. Europeans at present do not pay much 
at Iem ion to gardening, hut formerly ihey would 
seem to havel>eslowctl more pains; and among the 
natives the use of other vegetables has now 
sjiread to a considerable extent. Most of these 
vegetabJes live only during the cold season, 
but ihc artichoke Is plentiful in the heats 
of spring. Asparagus, which thrives in the 
rains, has not yet made its way fo any extent. 
Tile common vegetables thrive so well, that 
seeif is ]>reserved here and sent to other parts 
of India, where the climate is lees favourable. 
General Watson at Dnnapnr, who has the lieat 
garden, that I have seen itt these (iislricis, has pro* 
cured (lie strawberry- from Calcutta; but how it 
will succeed has not yet Ijeen ascertained. White 
grapes are more cominoii, but scarcely so good as 
at Mimgger, and they continue a shorter lime in 
season, being spoiled by the rain, From this Ihey 
might be easily sheltered, which would protract 
the season and enable them to be more fully 
rijMjned, The nativ^es eat grapes, but prefer the 
mango. Pine-uiiplcs arc almost totally neglected, 
although the country is no doubt exeeflently fitted 
for them. The Khahtya is the most common kind 
of melon; Ihey are very l>eautiful and have a fine 
smell, but the 1>est of them are insipid. In the 
parching heats of spring the watcr-meloni is very 
much used, and is exceedingly cooling, Pallia is 
chiefly supplicil from Tirohut. Cootl and bad, 
they sell to the retailers at from 100 to 200 a rupee, 
butr the best retail as high as two annas each. Cu¬ 
cumbers are very much used, both raw and 
dressed : that which grows in the hot season is 
called Khira; that which grows in the periodical 
raitrs is called Pal am Kliira, and is the only goo<l 
vegetable tiiai Europeans can then procure! 
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flower gardens for oruameut are not qmte so 
mueli neglocte^i as in Bbagalpur. Baja 
ivvo or tbree olber Zeuiindats, and many merchants 
of Palim have such; but they are lar from being 
neat, or from coutaiiiing a great varteiy of f)Janls. 
Tbe only garden worth notice, is one belonging to 
Baidyanatb liabii, a banker of Patuav Ln die 
whole of both district there may be 20U. The 
garland makers, especially near Gaya, raise a con* 
siderable qnanUlv of tlowers for sale; but they 
stud? very little to render their garlands ornamen* 
bil. ’They make them of wbate^'cr flower is reared 
most easily ai the season, so that they have little 
or no varieiv. Daring the cold season, vrben I 
lravelled through the dislricT, no flower almost was 
in use, except that of the Tagetes erem. Those 
who extract essences have several flower gardens at 
Patna and Bar, At the former, lietvrocu two and 
three hundred persons have rose-gardens contain* 
iiig from two to ten kathas each, that is from 
A th totrd of an acre. The rose, which is culti* 
Cited in these gardens, is said to have origin^ly 
come from Busorah, and at Patua is called by that 
but iii Bengal it is called the Patna rose. It 
does not seem to differ materiafly from Uie common 
red rose of European gardens (/?050 gailica). u is 
propagated by cuttings in the rainy season. The 
cut tings are planted in a bed iiutd they take root, 
and a?e then placed three or four together in one 
hole the holes being from two to three cubtls dis- 
lantC Every two or three years the bushes are 
nnined. Thev flower from flie middle of February 
to the miildle of Hay, and must be watered in the 
drv season. The flowers, which are rather smaller 
ihoii those in Europe, s*ell to the distillers at from 
looo to 4tK)0 for the rujiee. They are alloweil to 
expand fully before they are sold. At Bar, those 
who make Essences use ’almost entirely the Cham* 
\v}\l, which botaiiiats call ijrandiftatum. 

T have very strong doohls whether it caiif lie con* 
siderod as a different species from the common 
insmine of Europe, 

Most of the ganlens belong to the persoOR who 
make the oil. These pretend to be loaers by the 
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coiiceTti 60 that little dei)endance can be ptaoed ou 
what they said, as ihev live very easily and pcr^ 
form no kind of manual labour. They alleged that 
aJ! the gardens animmted to 25 bigahs or about 17 
acres; but others alleged twice that extent, 1 could 
procure no estimate of the value or quantity of die 
produce of a bigah on which the least dependaiice 
could be placed. 

The gardens arc managed much like (hose of 
• tho rose-lrefe» but the plant does not require pinn¬ 
ing. It is not supported, as it grows more erect 
than in Europe, It produces tta flower in the rainy 
aeason, from the middle of July until the middle 
of October. A great maiiv officinal plants are 
reared in the gardens about Paina, but I shall hem 
paa.H them over as I have done those which grow 
spontaneously, because I could say nothiug on the 
subject but ivhat. being entirely scientific, would 
be altogether unin toll igiblo except to the iKdanist 
and physician. 

The only one raised in fhe fields, anti that Is 
an object of commerce, is the Mangrela or SiffeUa 
stttiva of iKitanista. and the quantity of that is 
inconsiderable. The name Katajira, by which Uiia 
plant is known in Bengal, here, as* well as in 
Bhagalpur, is applied io the Cmyza a7tthelnimtica^ 
a plant which in either its appearance or qualities 
has nol the smallest resemblance to the Nigella. 
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These are iai horn being iuiponanl crops. 
ColLoti IS by far Lbe tuost consider able, amount¬ 
ing to '24,(KH) bigabs, of whioti lU,00b give 
no other crop, excepl a few seeds scattered among 
it, or placed in rows round ihc lields, and 5,000 
give also other crops* There are several kinds; 
KiU'hiya, Dar&ha, and Dhujuru arc the mosi com¬ 
mon, Yasoyar Is coiihtted to Nawada, These 
kinds, fjo^a'r as 1 can judge, are all of one species, 
speaking l^olnnically. They ali would probably 
live several years, but this would Ije cousideretl as 
bad husl>andry. and ibo field is always i>loughed 
when the first, crop has been gathered. The farmer 
always sells the cotton while retaining the seed, 
w^bicb is removed by the women, who spin. This 
is fl bad economy, as much of the seed is thus lost, 
and it is one of the most invigorating food®, that 
can lie given to caHle, The quantity reared is very 
inadequate to the demand of the country, which is 
to be regrettefl. ns it is finer than that which comes 
fi'OTn the west of Inilia, allliough very inferior to 
the cotton of Khyetlal in Dinajpur. The Corehorus 
is very little, if at all culllvatecl for ropes. The 
Crotolaria fuveea, here called Sanal, is used for 
nets, for the bottoms of the middling kind of bed¬ 
steads, and for bags, There areTn all however only 
400 higaha. The Kudrum or flibiscuif twimiabiriiis 
is used for the ropes employed in agriculture, and 
2000 bigahs produce it; but in these it. is always 
thinly scattered among other crops, The cordage 
for boats is imported from the north ^ and the Satm 
rope, used in tying together the frames of house®, 
comes from the south. 
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Besides tLe palmy, mid the Mahuya tioe, 
airead}^ luectioiied, llio only a?tide under this 
head is tlie susar-uaiie, which is cultivutcd 
(o a large extent* it was estimated, that this 
amouiiis to 20.000 Uigafis. The kinds are Ketar, 
Biiruka, iiajigo, Shukurchiiia, Raungda. and 
Paungdi. The three latter ate thick, and their juice 
is very sweet, on which, account they are eaten, but 
are not used for expression. The Ketar is the kind 
with stems no thicker than the huger, an'd is. said 
to bo the most common, but I saw none of it; my 
people however recollect a great deal. It seems to 
Ije the smufj i^ith the Keruya of Bhagalpur, All 
the three kinds, in commoiruse for the mill, have 
yellow stems. The crop lasts IS mouths; but 
ratoons of the Kelar occasionally are preserved, in 
vrhich case there are two crops of cane in two years 
atid-a'hulf. but the second crop is very poor. During 
the six months that remain, either after the one or 
the two crops of cane, to complete the two or three 
years, the field gives a crop of grain, after vi'hich 
the cane is again planted. Any high good land, 
whether sUfT or free, is chosen for this valuable 
plant, and it' is carefully watered, and in some 
places is allowed a little manure; but in others :i ia 
mteged. that, if manured, the cane, although 
it grows more luxuriantly, gives A poor juice, that 
is not fit for yielding extract . The extract is chiefly 
of tlie thinner kind preserved in pots, and the 
average produce in different places is stated at 
from 10 to 12 mane a Calcutta Bigah, which seems 
fo me a fair enough estimate. 


fkciitiii V ' tLawinu and Mnokiiig 

TUcse are of considerable imporiaiice, allhou^i 
beUe-nut and bbang ace not reared, and the 
quantity of tobacco is altogether inadequate w 
ihe demand; but the noppy (or ® ^ 

U> A g^reai extent, anti is one of the pioductiye 
sources of revenue to govemment. 1 he poppy is 
always culiivuled netu* villages in gardp lend, 
which is carefully watered, and gives at least one 
other crop, while some things are almost always 
Bown along with it, e6i>eeiaUy onions, garhe and 
coriander, while a hedge of cuftliamiof is usually 
reared round the plot. 

This has been prohibited by the agent, for 
what reason I do not exactly fcnow% us he 
pa vs only for what he receives. It is prob¬ 
able however, os he advances money to the 
cultivator in proportion to the extent 
valed, and makes the estimate of what he 
may advance on the supposition of a imi 
crop, that, by rearing other things along 
ponpv. the cultivator is unable to fulfil his engage 
menfs, and thus part of the money that has been 
advanced mav be lost, for the cultivators have no 
Bort of inclfuation to fulfil their ong^ments 
furllier than they cati be eomjjelled. \Vhaiever 
onlers the agent may give. 1 know that little of 
flttenlkm is paid to them unless m the immedtute 
Vicinii v of whore he resides. Rolh poor and rich 
are perfectly satisfiwl to receive the iidyaiw^s, 
which shows that the busmess has licen conducted 
on til>eral lerins, and, if any difficulties should 
occur, it must be owing either to the fault of the 
native aeenta employed at oui stations to receive 
the opium, or to the obstinacy of some leading 
zemindar, for such a person, notwifhstancling the 
whole influence of the agent, noidd iiudoubtcrtiy 
prevent everv tenant that he has from roaring a 
grain. The native agents have it in their power to 
do A great deal of mischief, and tlicTofore it 
is highly expedient that ihe European agent should 
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frequently vkiL Llie eountry to hear com pi amts, 
and that he should he aulhuriziKl to give summary 
rodi'osa. As cveiything depends on the quality of 
the drug, the agents who receive tlie juice, as 
collected l>y the cultivators, must have the power 
of rejecting any that has tjeen adulteraie<l; other¬ 
wise no cullivator would fait to practise this fraud; 
hut here a difnculiy occurs; the cultivator can sell 
to no one else, and the agent may say, *'Vour opium 
is had; T shall give you only half price for ilThe 
cultivator must take this, being unable to sell bis 
drug lo liny other pef5>on, while the agent charges 
the lull price lo the Company^ T have heard vague 
accounts of such things being practised, but I am 
rlouhtfnl of their t ruth' It is however, evident that 
frequent visits from the European agent, and the 
power veste<l in him of dismissing even suspicious 
characters and of sewrely punishing proven 
defaulters are the only sure means of preventing 
such abuses, which, if "tolerated, will fall chiefly on 
the revenue, as (hey must diminlsb the cultivation, 
unless a price is given for the rayi’ drug that will 
make up to the cnilivalor for ihe extortions of the 
subordinate agents. Where the profits of govem- 
mont are so enormous, no possible means can 
altogether prevent smuggling; but in these dis¬ 
tricts, the extent to which that is carried on is. 
f Ijelieve, very inconsiderable, and the principal 
<lnnger arises from districts where no purchases 
are made by govoriiiiient. The quantity that 1 
know was raised in Honggopur, and is'probably 
still raiaed at Koi-h Vihar, vastly exceeds all the 
smuggling hem, and probably omoiintcil to a half 
of aB that governmenl procures. The remedies 
most to be depended on against smuggling, 
inde(>endcDt of vigilance on the part of the agents, 
seem to mo to be as follow’s. 

isl. The rendering every aemindar liable to 
a heavy line, where proof can lie found of cultiva¬ 
tion unallow’ed by the agent. 

Sndly, Rendering the actual cultivator and 
smuggler subtect (o severe punishment. 

3rdly. The employing inspectors to visit sus- 
perted places and to prosecute defaulters. 


m 
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ithly. To tarefuliy jireveui all tinfair deal* 
iDgs on Lhfi part of ihe swbordiiiatc agent a towarda 
Ibc fair cullivaior. The proper cfaeck, aa 1 have 
aaidi agaiiifit Qiis la trecjueiii iiispectioDs on the 
part of the chief agent, but where the culiivation ia 
much cxleoded. that is impracticahie. It wotud 
be of great consequence, therefore, to confine the 
cultivatton to as narrow a space m possible. At 
present the agent at Fatna makes his purchases 
from the districts of Patna. Behat. Ramgar. 
Shahabad, Saran and Tirahut. With some pa.im 
it seems vorv practicable io procure ihe whole m 
Belmr alone' The land near Pama has become so 
high rented that the people there are raUier aban* 
doning Uiis culiivation, and cannot afford to tear 
the poppy on the best soil ; but the whole quantity 
of land required is so small, that with pains 
it might probably in a few years be procured m Uic 
oxlont between the towns of Rehat and Daudnagar, 
which on Ihe whole seems to be the line most 
favourable for the cultivation. 

At ArwaJ it was said by the native agent that 
I he people losl bv tlie cull ival ion, and lie gave the 
roUowing Rtntement of the expense and prmlnre of 
n bigah of the customarj' measure, equal to 2777K 
square feet. 
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This account, as usual wiih most such pro^ 
curable, is quite fallacious. In the first place the 
whide rent is charged on the crop, which ie not 
fair; on this account we may allow a deduction 
of at least 1 Rupee. Secondly, he allows full days 
wages for collect ins the opium , whereas the 
jieople are only employed about one hour in the 
evening and two hours in the morning, so that 
these 80 days labour should only be valued at 
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5 aa 

one Paysa each, which will reduce the charge 
2^ Rupees. Then the produce is underraied; 
tor he says that 1032 bigahs, for which advances 
were made, actually sent to the factory 425 mans, 
whicli ia at the rate of 10 sera a bigah. and prob- 
at)lv the quantity really cultivated was rather less 
tbaii that for which money was advanced; 2 sera 
inoro opium must therefore be alloweit, making nn 

addilion of 3iV « 

v\dd therefore to the produce R. 
and there will be 

Deduct from the charges m Rupees ^ 

and there will be I** 


Gain besides recompense to the family 

for labour K®. 4 8 

At Behar they gave me the following account : 
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The cliarges here seem fair, but die produce, 
espocially that of iho seed, is probably somewhat 
underrated. It is however rather smaller than at 
Arwal because many more I hinge are intermingled 
With the poppy. 

At Patna I understand that, owing to a 
plentiful manuring, the produce of a bigah is 
ucarlv double to that stated at Behar, but even 
this will not afford the rent of 14 or 15 Rupees a 

bigrdi instead of ft. . . ,, . 

The value of the opium stated in the tables la 
merely that paid to the actual cultivator. Many 
other* expenses must be incurred before it is 
brought to market. One of the heaviest, besides 
the pay of a very great establishment and the 
carriage from the interior, is the loss of dicing, 
which is entirely done in the factory at Patna. It 
is broughl, there in j>ols, just as collected from the 
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(jJant, and in drying, I am tnld, it loses from I/IO 
ro of its weight. As it dries, it is formed into 
lumps, which are wrapped up In coverings made 
of the flower leaves fraltal) of the poppy; joined 
together by placing inem, when fresh, on a hot 
erirtlien pol, Some women moke a living by pre¬ 
paring these coverings, which are sent to the 
factory rt'ady joined,” 

In the evening, as each capsule come to Ute 
proper degree of maturity, a slight incision is made 
its whole length, next morning, what opium has 
exuded is collected. After two or three days 
another incision is made at some distance: and 
according to I he size of the capsule it admits of 
fteing cut from litres to five times; but the whole 
crop season lasts oiie-aiid-a-half month, as the 
capsules advance to maturity at very different 
periods. The extraction of the opium'does Utile 
or no injury to the seed, which is chiefly used for 
making oil, but a little is used in sweetmeats. 
Among the natives tiie oil is used both for tlie lanij) 
tvTid for frying cakes, but it sells lower than that 
of nuistanl seed. To European taatc ii ia not 
quite 30 execrable. Some of the young capsules, 
lajfore they are fi t for the extraction of opium, arc 
dried, and preserved for making Mudut. That 
used here is a hot infusion of the dried l>oppy 
headSw The prejiaration is made by squeezing, 
and rubbing Ihe substance among the water with 
the hands, m a disguetiug manner. The leaves of 
Ihe young [xippy are used as a vegetable. Saline 
water, os 1 have said, is the most favourable for 
watering the i>oppy, and the aweepingB of roads 
and old bouses, wliete there is a saline effloros- 
couce. mixed witlj ashes, and any dung that can 
l)e proiMired^ are given as a nianuro. 

Tobacco IB grown only to the extent of 
4-SO bigaiis. 

The betle leaf of Magadha is ronsklered 
fiiiperioT to all others, and is sent to Calcutta, 
Lucknow and Betiaros; hut it is alleged, that a very 
little only is cultivated, and that most of the 
gardens are planted with the Bengalege kind, 
which is much more productive, and therefore the 
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value of a bigab h fully ae great, wkilc the sale, 
owing to its cheapness, is more certain. It was 
stated, that the whole extent of betle garden is only 
lht5 bigahs, and in fact I saw few or none. The 
annual produce is estimated worth 300 rui>ees a 
bigah, an estimafc which 1 riu not think iiabte lo 
much ohjoctron. Since all duties have been 
removed, the Zemindars lay on a(rditjonai ronls, 
which now. I ani told, amount to 40 rupees a 
bigah. A great quantity of I he leaf used in Patna 
is imported from Tirahut. 


Vl: Qi Lho uistj Iflr 

ludigo in these districls is of very lillle iiU' 
porlttijce, uud its culiivutioti is ou the decliuo. 
The Zemuidai's are in general much averse Lo ilj 
and Kajn Mitrujit has expelled U entUely from his 
great estates, i^everal factories have iieki totally 
abandoned, and the seven which now remain, 
i sus|tect, ai'e far from thriving, 1 received no 
information from riicir proprietors, and all that 1 
have to say on tho subject ia taken from the 
i-e|)orL uf the nallves. In some places the price 
is six Uuiullea of cubits cii'cunjfcrencc; in other 
places the price is from 12 to 16 bundles of 
3^ cubits, Tho indigo planter pays also tho rout 
of tile ground, and I understfind advances at the 
rate of 3 If, for I he large bigah, or rather more 
than 14 11, for that of the Calcutta measure. Some 
is preservod for seed, but scarcely enough to supply 
whnl is sown lu the dislrict. In one corner 
of Sahebgurij Mr. Christian of Hungger hod indiic^ 
cd Iho jjeopfe of the forests lo sow 2 or 3 bigalis 
entirely for seed, and 1 never sa\v aiii 3 dhing more 
thriving. It was new cleaned land and would 
gi\»e a very good return, but was of so trifling an 
extent, as not to have been introduced into the 
tables of produce. A few bigahs in different places 
are cultivated bj’^ the dyeta for making indigo after 
Ihe country fashion. 
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Tbo tolaJ number of bundlefi lielng 1,09,000, 
anti some being larger, some smaller than in 
Purauiya, tbe average size will be neatly the 
same. ’Allowing therefore 2^7 bundles lo give a 
tmiD, vre aball have 057 mans for ihe produce. 
Kusum or Safflower is cultivated to a considerable 
extent; 1,500 btgabs are sown witli tliis alone, and 
a great deal is scattered through other crojSa, 
eapecially in rows round poppies, and round 
vegetables for the kitchen, 

I have nothing to add lo the observations 
formerly made on this plant. 


SflOUon VU: 01 I'lant* «tJtiT»t«tl Im rcftriag Uu«(j. 

Near Patna a little lack is reared on. the two 
varities of the Ficus reliffhsa of the Eiicycloifedie, 
called there Pipal and J'^akar, and on the Jujub; 
but not in all above 200 trees are employed. In 
several of the wilder parts the lack, found sponla- 
neously nestling on the wild Jujub and Paras 
trees is collected; but the whole quantity thus 
procured is quite inadequate to the demand. It 
aeenis strange, while the rearing this Insect ts 
altended with bo lUUo trouble, that enough should 
not 1>e everywhere reared to serve for the demand 

of the vicinity. , . 

In these districts no plants, except the palms 
already mentioned, are cultivated for making 
mats. 
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Tlie onl)^ iMjigs ihai conic under lixis class are 
KJicaari aiid'Jaiiera, a)x)ve uieiitioned among the 
grains. When ILe K.hcsan grows very ILickj some 
ol it is |)lticked and given to cattle, and when a field 
of Janera looks as if t be produce of grain would lie 
trifling, the stems aie cut. when still green, and it 
is in this stage only Lhal (hey are bere reckoned a 
good fodder. The quantity of forage on a bigah of 
good Janera is very great, aJKl should tiio ioeding 
of cattle over become an object in this country, the 
best fields of it niight be employed in that manner 
to great advantage. The Khesari is a still more 
valuable supply, as it comes at a season of great 
scarcity. 

There are several plants which grow' as weeds 
among the winter crops that might be cultivated 
with great advantage as artificial grasses. They 
would require two or three waterings iii ihe season, 
but I have no doubt would bear that expense. 
These, which I observed, were as follows. 

Medicat/if cor data vel lappacca of the 
Encyclopedic called here Bokehi. 

Afedicaffo luptdiua, called here Osna and 
Amrora, 

Trigonella inonspeliaca^ called here 
Banbuti. 

Trifolijim indkum, called here Ban 
methi. 

A Trifolium allied to the aliove, but not 
yet descrilied. called Baniuotha. 

Vida satwa, called Bara Akta. 

An Erviini very like the Hirsutuin, but it 
is not hairy. It is called Chhota Akia 
and Mifiiya, 

One of the plant.s however that deserves moat 
peculiar notice is a species of Conysa. which in 
Holasgimj is called merely Ghas, lhal is, herbage ; 
hut. cows are fond of if and it seems 1o resist ihc 
violent heats of spring. If sown thick, and allowed 
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oae or iwo waterings, I think it promises to eup' 
ply an abundant forage even in the worst seasons. 

Lucera I found sold in the markets of Patna, 
where it is ceiled MaTuyan, but I am told that it 
was brought from the gardens of Europeans, where 
it lias become wild among the herbage that is 
watered for the sake of verdure, and cut in order 
to look neat. The workmen sell the cuttings to 
great advantage. 

During the rainy season the natural pasture of 
tolerable land is exceedingly pro<Iuclive, and a 
very small proportion of the country'would feed a 
great many cattle, and provide hay for their exis¬ 
tence throughout the year; and the pasture here, 
while it lasts, seems to be much su|}enor in quality 
to that of Bengal. 


CH-\PTER II. 


Of thk implements for agriculture 

The plough everywhere in these districts has 
:i bit of iron, bul does not differ materially in shape 
from Lhal of Bengal. The caitle, alUiough in a coii- 
<lUion equally svretchwli are in general stronger 
made than those towards the east. Each pair of 
cattle works only the i.hinl of a day, and when the 
stock for each plough is complete, that is consists 
of six cattle, the ploughman in the sea son of tiU- 
ing. that is from ihe Iwginning of June utilil the 
end of Noveinlrer, does no other work. If there are 
only two pair, he cuts grass for them; and, if there 
is one pair, he assists in weeding and hoeing the 
farm. When small faimers have only Iwo cattle 
for each plough, two of them usually unite, as four 
cattle are required for the inslmment called 
Chauki, which is in universal use. In lands lhal 
are not watered, wheat, l)iiricy. masur and linseed, 
nre sown with Ihe drill called Chongga, which has 
been mentioned in the account of Bhagalpur. 

The inslrumeut like a ladder, called Mayi, is 
no where used in these districts; the beam called 
Clmuki is universally employed in Us stead. It is 
not everywhere that the mvprovciuent of the hook 
has been" added to this instrument; hut U is usually 
dragged by an iron chain. One Chauki serves for 
ten or twelve ploughs, and poor people unite to 
purchase this implement, which on account of llie 
chain, is expensive, costing n?>out 1| Rupee. 

The Bida or rake drawn hy oxen is not here 

in usQ. , . , - 

In these districts I have seen three sickles 
used. That used for cutting most kinds of com is 
small, has leeth. and is called Haiigsnya or Hang- 
suU; that used for culling grass is the great 
ITaugauya nml has nO teeth; and that used for 
cutling sugarcane, Janera and maize is like a 
crooked bill, having no teeth, and is called Garasa. 
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The haiehet can eeatcely be called an imple- 
meni of agriculture^ as it is chiefly used to splii 
firewood* but most farmers have one There is 
ttoUiiiig remarkable about the woediuK iron 
(Khuipi) nor bill (Daa). 

There are three kinds of hoe; tk large 
quadrangular hoe used for digging fields and 
gardens, and called Kodali or Phaurai one with a 
triangular iron used by ihoee who dig ditches anti 
tanks, and called by the same names, and a small 
quadrangular hoe called Phauri, used for weeding. 

Alnkost every family has a Denghi for beating 
rice. The mortar and pestle is little employed. 

The sugar mill entirely resemblea lhat of 
Bhagalpur. The whole expense is about 31 rupees, 
and the machinery requires to lie renewetl once in 
five years. Some old iron remains, but that does 
not more than pay for annual repairs. The 
machinery therefore costa six rupees a year, bills 
one rui>ee, pots one rupee, cattle hirotl by iho 
aeaaoD ais: rupees. The total animal expense is 
therefore about fourteen nipees. This is usually 
raised by a contribution among those who use the 
mill, no person having as much field as mill 
will clear, ftitliuugb this does not exceed 10 bigahs 
Calcutta measure, or about three acres. They 
mutually assist each other at the mill. 

Carts and cars form no part of a farmer’s 
establishment, nor is tlm protiiice of his fields over 
carried home by means of cattle or carriages of any 
«>rl except from the threshing floor, which in the 
dry season is often at a distance from his houEe, 
and except some sugarcane and maize that are 
occasionally carried home by buffaloes. 

The only other implements of agriculture are 
those employed in the irrigation of the fields, to 
give an account of which I now proceed, as being 
the principal manure. 
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By far the greater part of the cow dung is 
burned for fuel. The farmers indeed talk of uiauu- 
rit«B their land; but from the above-mentioned 
eircutnetauce the quantity that can be given, must 
be very trifiing, nor did 1 see any thing like a dung¬ 
hill. 'The sweepings of the roads and walls 
iiiiuregnated with nitrons salts, and ashes anil 
other BOll from about the house, are however 
eoSleeted. and given to kitchen gardens to 
rich crops near the villages; and to the seedlings 
of rice, that are intended for iransplanlation. 

Belle-leaf is manured with fresh enrUi. 
Wherever sheep can be procured. t^y are at *dghi 
collectetl together on the fields, which it is intend¬ 
ed neculiarly to enrich, and in some places the 
same is done with black cattle; but in manv parts 
Uiia is neglected. A great deal more pauis is 
bestowed on watering the land than even vn 
Bhagalpur; and, wherever a copioua supply is 
ifiveu, other niunui'e seems to be little required. 
Where the soil is clay, rice will come lo malurity 
without assislaucc; but Ihe crop is poor and uii- 
certain. Where it is light, irrigation is absolutely 
necessary. To secure a regular supply during 
occasion^ Uiter^’uls of fair ^yeathel■. that happe 
in ihe rainy season, and to provide for the want 
of water, which hapiiens when this ce^es carlj^ 
recourse has lieen had to both canals . 

an.t wservota, exaolly on the (Jan onhoso in 
Bhagalpur, but more iiumotous. The 
reservoir, whifh in ihe rainy season « 

Ihe water, il ihe rceerveii is smiiil. and dries up 
0 lime U nsually cuiUvaled tor a winter ctoi. of 
wheat barley, or"^ pulse; but the 
not admit of this flconomy, at 
whole e^itent. and in some places d is negledeth 
The fish, whore much water continues, is usually 
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a sufficieDt rcinuneraiion for Ihe Joss of the cron 
tnitl at any rate defrays tlie espouse of keepijia the 
leservoir in repair. X^ar^ reservoirs have a 
hank of a miie and upwards in Jength, but do not 
fortn above one-tenth of the whole. Such may 
cost in forming about 500 rupees; the more usuiD 
size cost from 25 to 100 ruijees. The people who 
dig. are usually paid from two aud-a-half to four 
ru[iees, for iOO Sekunduri cubical guz (2 feet 
fli inches long), according to the depth of the 
ditch, and height of the bank, which consiiLutes 
tJit> II was in soiiii? places reckoi^ed* 

that every 1000 bigahs of rice land, luouires 
a bank of from 150 to 100 bigahs in lenglh. In 
other places it wok alleged, that 50 bigahs in length 
would only water 100 bigaha of land. 

Many of ihe canals are several coss in length, 
and hi the dry season convey largo quantities of 
water, often more than remains in the channel of 
(he river. The expense both of making and 
repairing the canals and reservoirs is entirely 
defrayed by the Zemindars, who appoint jjfoper 
persona to divhie the water among the tenantry, 
l)uring the height of the floods those canaLs and 
reservoirs afford a supply, by merely allowing the 
water to i1o\y on Die fields through aluicea, which 
usually confijsi of a hollow tar tree, the end 
of which is filled with t-Iay. when it is i«ileaded 
that ihe wafer should be confined. In the canals 
Ihe water is raiser} to the level of each maiTg sluice 
by a small temporary dam of earth. Towards Uie 
eml of tile season the water must be raiseil from 
both reservoirs and canals by machinery The 
basket suspeudeil by ropes, called here Changr. is 
fiornetimes used, when the quantity of water 
IB but, wheij ilie C|u^iTi(itv of 

water is considerable, the machine like a canoe is 
used if The height, to which i1 is to be raised is 
smalt; while the pot taiBorl by a lever is lircferred, 
when the height is considerable. The trouble 
aitending this is not so considerable as mighl l>e 
imagined: liecause, afler the fields next the reser- 
voir have been filled, the same water is alloweil io 
flow on others without any additional labour. 
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Both cttuals Olid, reservoirs contain also so 
coiLsitlcraUe a 8uppl>^, lhal they enable the famiet 
not only to bring the crop oI rice to malurity, but, 
by the means above men tloned, enable him to rear 
0 winter crop of wheat, bai'ley, &c. 

The gi-eater jjortion of such winter crons, ami 
of vegetables, and sugar-canes, is watered from 
Wells which are of two kinds. Indaras lined wiih 
brick, and kuyas which are not lined. The former 
are usually made by the Zemindars, the latter 
almost always by the cultivators. 

The usual method of raisiiag the water is by 
means of a pot suspended from a lever, which haa 
been already described, and is here called latha; 
it is always here wrought by one man, who stands 
under the end of the lever on the side of the well 
next to the fulcrum or post on lever 

moves. This ECnis a preferable situation to that 
chosen in Mysore, where the workman stands in 
directly the opposite posit ion. About one-half of 
the pots use<l here are iivn, which increases the 
price much, as an iron pot costs a rupee, while the 
lever and rope do not cost above four anas, and 
an earthen pot costs half an ana, but it is often 
broken, Although one man works ouch lever, 
yet it is usual for ihiee levers at least to be wrought 
in the same well at the same lime; and still more, 
if practicable, is advantageous, because one man 
can distribute the water raised by four or five 
lathas, and one man is necessary where only one 
tat ha is employed. 

Still, however, one laiha is often used, because 
the two men. alternately relieving each olher at 
the lever work with case the whole day, while four 
or five men, wilJi only one relief, can scarcely con^ 
tinue to work so Tong without much fatigue. 
Many lathas ate employed where Uie vvell is from 
25 to at! cubits deepi but when the depth exceeds 
15 cubits, it appears to me that Ihis^ is a very 
(edious operation, and vastly inferior to Uie 
ieathei'u bag raised by oxen descending on 
an inclined plane (Mot); but except near the 
Ganges such are seldom used, and the kind which 
requires a man to empty the bag is alone employ- 
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cdj but in some places I perceive that one man 
suffices to work the machiue. Ho stands hy the 
well and empties the bag, vThile ho has trained 
the oxen to go down and elope and lo return 
without being driven. In the interior, uideed, the 
welJs are seldom deep, but near the Ganges the 
lailm is vastly more common than the moi, even 
In the deepest wells. The reason seenis to be the 
wan I of forage lor the cattle in the working 
season. T tried an expcrimeitt on the c^iimparative 
effect of these two methods of raising water. A 
lalhu from a well, in wlitch it was ^ feet from 
the water to the surface, in half an hour drew 
1357 lbs, avoirduijois of water. 

Two men usually work from sun-rise until 
nine o’clock, and from three o'clock to sun-set, or 
rather until dark. Where the depth is moderate, 
three men with two lathas water from about 
Ids of an acre to ^ daily. 

Three men and two oxen work a Mot from 
morning until evening, with a refreshment only of 
about f of an hour. In a well 33 feet from the 
surface lo the water, a Mot in half an hour drew 
lb. 7210, but such a superiority over the Lalha is 
not admitted by the natives,* who contend that 
three Lathas wrought by four men are equal to 
a Mot wrought by ftiree men and two oxen. This, 
however, I have no doubt is a mistake, unless 
where the water is very near the surface. 


CHAl^TER IV. 

Of Floods akd Emqankhents. 

There are no embankmeats for excluding 
floods of considerable size, bui many of a kind that 
I hful occiuaion lo recommend in the account of 
Dinajpur. Paris of the country, between Behar 
and Bar esiiecially, that are Bubjeci to iimnda- 
tions of in<xlerate depth, have been secured from 
superfluous water by banks of no great height 
which surround small spaces of land. These 
formerly gave only w'inter crops; they have now 
been converted inlo the richeBt land for rice, as 
their supply of water is certain aufl, although one 
bank may occasionally give way, little or no barm 
ta done, as ft can be soon repaired and the super¬ 
fluous water thrown out. This new' rice land is 
called Khandawat. The spaces surrounded by 
these banks are uenally from 1 to 400 CalcuUa 
bigahs in extent. Some however contain 2000 
such bigahs and others only 10. The banks are 
from 1 to 0 cubits high and from to 22 cubils 
wide. 


CHAl'TER V. 

Of Domestic Aslmaxs, 

Di tUo acoouut of tiie condition of Lhe people 
and ill the i;hh table will be seen an estimate of 
the number of tame ebphant^. camels and horses 
that belong to the natives of these disinuts 
as appertaining lo ihelr personal equipage. 

Horses ore not here usekI for the conveyance 
of goods. Veiy few of the Larger kind are bred 
here, thev are brought from Tirahut or the west. 
The ponies (called her© Chhaiiathi) axe by no 
means belter than the Taloos of the east, and in 
spring, except in Pnlna, are truly wretch^, as 
they receive no food except, what they find in the 
fields, and ecarcoly any vestige of grass then 
remnins: they are folly as dear as in Bhagalpur. 
An estimate of the numljer of other kinds of cattle 
will i>e found in the 36tb slaUstical table, 

The asses are chiefly employed by the 
washermen, but in the town of Palna many 
of them are used to carry bricks and mud for 
building. Among them, by accidental inter¬ 
course. are some mules, but procreated by male 
ponies on the she asssB, and Iherefore very bad. 
They are wrought in common with I he asses, and 
belong to the lowest dregs of im})UTity, so that every 
decent pereou is totally unacquainted, or preten^ 
lo be so, of all circumstances; but I have hearo 
that these mules very usually breed. Oxen arc in 
general su|ienor to those in l^ngab and in no part 
of tile dislricl except on the S.E, Frontier are Ihey 
much inferior to tlxose of the north western parls 
of Piiranlya. The labouring cattle axe Iherefore 
consideraiily superior in quality to those of any 
district hitherto surveyed, and no doubt nuiRt iw 
able to cultivate inore land In proportion to their 
nlimbers. T think the difference however can 
scarcely be so great as was pretended by the 
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natives, oa whose aiithorii.y the numbBris have 
been estimfitiul, ueiU liiat \hm part of the stock is 
underrated. 

Owing to tlie scaiiilTieas of forage, few 
cows are kept, so that very many cattle ought 
iQ be imported, but a great iinporialion is not 
allegeil. the uumlMir said to bo imported le not 
indeed more tlmn suffieiem to supply those used 
in carriages or for the transportation of goods, for 
which purposes the cattle bred in these districts 
are seldom fit. The cattle used in augar mths are 
also diieflv Imiiorted. They work also tn the 
plough. Those wroughi in oil-milIs are usually of 
the poorest breed but do no other work. The 
cattle emploj'wl both to plough and caiTy hack 
loads chiefly l>elong to rich farmers, who at 
han'csl empiov them to carry the grain home from 
Ihe thrashing' floor. The great causes of dege¬ 
neracy seem to be the scarcity of forage and the 
praotice of working Imlls, which notwithstanding 
their miseraidc condition, are a Howled to breed. 
The number of ooiiaecrated pampered bulls is not 
great and can have no ofTect on improving the 
tireod. anil although a good many iiulls am kepi, 
for breed ing alone, I nowhere heard that any 
pains or ospense was incurred in their selection. 

Bulls sell lower than cows, and these lower 
than oxen. The breed, however, is not render^l 
worso i>v working Ihe covr, n practice that would 
lud. here be tolpratodL any person attempting to 
do such a tiling would be considered as a monster, 
and be in the utmost danger of popular violence. 

Bv far the greater part of the cows give a calf 
once hi the two veurs and usually have five in the 
covirso of their life. Perhatw oiie*touth myo a cal 
in three years ami in i^ho course of their lives biecti 
only three or four times. About four per cent, 
mav In-ecd once a year and may in ah 
or seven calves. Tlio whole f[uantity of , .ha 
those give does not exceed two-thmla of what is 
tdven by ihose who breed once in the two yeai^, 
biiL this is on some measure coinpenBated by me 
additional calves. Those who breed once in three 
vears, not onlv give few calves, but the total 
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qUcUitity of milk whick each girea ecarceiy 
exceeds tt hajf oi ihe quautity that a good pow 
yields. Qu this aecount ii seems to he a good 
economy io ihc |.>eu|)le of Jjengai to convett. such 
mto labouring cattle. 

An osTtmate of the whole quantity of milk 
thai tlie owners of ihe cows receive and ol its 
y^ue vd\[ be found in the 37th table in the 
Bhagttlpur, where a small uiuntjer of ijer&orts has 
20 lak of rufjees worth of milk, this article is in 
general dearer than here where a greater number 
Iirociire only to the value of l« Uka, The reason 
seems to be fhat ibe cal lie of Dhagalpur aie 
generally sent io the wilds and Uicir mhk is made 
into Chiu for exfM.matiou, while In these districts 
ihe cows are kept at home, and most of the milk 
is used on the spot. On Teconaidering these cir¬ 
cumstances 1 am led to think that ihe exports of 
Ghlu from Bhagalpur must he much more consi¬ 
derable ihan 1 have staled in my report. Near 
Pafnii the milk is iiitKerably watered, but in the 
more remote parts the (Jfiople ha^e more consci¬ 
ence. 

Of pasture ihore is 27 square miles of in¬ 
undated land, mostly covered wiih long coarse 
grass, often presen-^ed for llinich, by which ii. is 
very much uqured as pasture : 34S square miles of 
woods or scatiared biwhes; about yo miles are of 
the latter description, and in the rainy season oje 
excellent paaliire: but in the dry season I hey are 
quiie parchod, and it is ihe bushes only* that 
retain verdure. The woods are not such good 
paalure in the rainv season, but in the drv they 
are less parched. The people, however, of this 
district, who live at anv distance from the wocMla 
seldom avail themselves of this resource, but keep 
their cattle at aurl mango form 

whai fhey call their Bnlhan. The entile are sent 
there more for the sake of getting nir in a cool 
shady pInceUiim for the sake of the pasture; 
altnoiieh in the rainv sea.son some ba^l (rrasa grows 
iinder the shade of these frees, and I heir fallen 
are ealeti in the extremitv of hunger. The 
planiattunB. therefore, must lie considered as one 
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of the prmcJpul ijart& of ihe paaturo, aotl aiaount 
lu ao feas thau tS40 M|uare mlleb. lUoru are 205 
miles of hiyli land in clear pasture, hui some of 
Uiia bt eovotud wiih coarse grass preserved for 
IhaldU, which the puature is iujured. This is 
quite purohed iu the dry seasou, but m tlte porio> 
dicai roius gives au abutulatil supply. Of the 
hills, perhaps SO square miles may in the rainy 
season be covered with u short herbage ^t for cattle 
to eat. Broken comm, banks, burial grouiida, 
roads and barren lands, amount, to 417 miles, of 
wUidi probably near 400 may be covered with a 
soft herbage tllat in the rainy season is very pro¬ 
ductive, and its grass is then careftdly cut. In 
many places ibis and the mango groves are the 
only source for greeu forage: ui the dry season 
tiiey give little or noiie, but the mango groves in 
manv parts are llie only places to which the catlle 
cau m sent for air. It would thus appear, that in 
the rainy season, there is a tolerable supply for the 
cattle that are kept, and except then little or no 
work is performed by the plough, and they 
in general are then in folcralile condition. In the 
dry season both the plough cattle and (he cows 
are truly wretched, and are chiefly supported^ on 
a little Poyai and Bhnsa that each receives 
morning and evening, and on the atiibble of grain, 
parlieuinrty that of rice. Towards die end of the 
rainy season while inui;h labour is pei-forined, and 
when the grass liegins to fail, they are assist^ by 
the stems of Maize and daneta. The cows that 
are in full milk are geaerally allowed aonie gr<«u 
Janera and Khcsari. not indeed in a quantity 
sufflcient to keep ihem fat, but ii onaUles thain to 
give aomc milk. Tlie fieople also collect for Ihem 
some vetches called Akia {Victa s-'af/m, and uti 
Enmm lately raentionedb which grows «s weeds 
among the young w'heat. 

A very few cows are kept In the house, and 
regiilarlv fed on Blmsa or cut grass, on which they 
keep in very good orfler, and some in addition are 
allowed oil'Cake. rattle employed to carry loads 
or in mills are fed in the same manner, and all are 
allowed cot Lon-eeed or oibcake, which, when mixed 
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\^ili lihuftft aikT waj^r, forms i^aitL An otx fotl jji 
uiifi manlier cosia four paysa^ a day in losvns, or 
muf HJi muuU in tho oonnin^; ihe loiter rale is IlUie 
more than one rupee a lucmib, fe., 13 rupees a 
year. The caiUe employed to draw carriaffes. 
c!^p 0 Ciijny ihos^ r^fl&TTctl siitirelv for fnivelliiiff 
allowed pulse usually of the kinds ealletl 
Kuldii and Ifrid. The aour drink preparei) from 
the remaiiifi of TO^^eJnlfle footl, waeJiiiigs of ijrain, 
mjd water m whieh grain has been Ijoiled, that, in 
f he 80111 h of Xiidia is glv^n to cattJi'^ is here entirely 
neglect^, which seems a great want of economy 
faere is no reuf exacted for pasture. ' 

Salt ia given to canle as a medicine. The 
imriimgs, eo freely applied iu the south of Tudia, 
are not here in use. In cold weather, towards the 
Ganges, ihe caiHe are kept in the house, but in 
ihe hot find rainy seasons they are ti«d to stakes 
near ihe houses. In the southern patls of the 
coufi(r>' I hey lie out all the year. In the wastes 
of Na^\aaa and Siveykhpurah there are a few 
Bathans, whore ihe cattle aleeji in the woods 
surrounded by a i*edge of dry thorns; but iho 
ui^ber of such IS veiy (riHijig, and, as 1 Imve 
^iid, hi most purls the people call the mango grove 
I hei r Bathaui alihoogii the cat tle remain thoi'e oiil\’ 
during day. ^ 

It is chiefly persona of the Goyalu tribe, who 
cari'y to pasture llio cal lie oI the village lU least 
those of rich iwople. Ijecauso the childVoii of the 
jmor lend iheii- own herds. The old iicople and 
cfiildioR of the Goyaias teod the eat lie ainl ihe 
women are chiefly employed iii eoJ loot in'and dry¬ 
ing the dung for fuel, Koar (he tow'iie a woman 
by this employmeid cjjuj make a rupee a moiiih. 
lii eouuiry placee she may make ton anas Tlic 
reward for lending caitje is fully as high' as h, 
Huagulpuc, in towns hoys or old jaiople (hat (oiitl 
citiUe may gain 12 annas a moiilli; in ifm countrv 
their guiji may be half as much. In lilio former 
the price is 2 paysas (ly3f> part of a rupee) a iiead 
m Uie latter it i& one pavsa. 

twe «ro oa healthy as in Dliagalpur or 
ill the west of Puraniya, 
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The profits arising fivni oows are probably 
fully as bjgU as those in Puraniya, but enier little 
into the farmers ealculai.ious of profit, as Uiey 
chiefiy save him from the expense of purchasing 
plough caltle, and bring liltie actual return into 
tus pui'se. 

Buffaloes are a valuable property, They are 
good callie of I he kind, and on an average breed¬ 
ing femaJes sell for 2(1 rupees a pair. In the list of 
milch buffaloes, the adults have only been inoludeU. 
A third more may be atltled for the young. The 
plough buffaloes are mostly males, which by labour 
are diaableil from breeding; and males eiempied 
from labour must be kept for that purjjoee, but 
tittle selection seems to ix* made. Among the 
piotigh buffaloes are some females that have lurned 
oul barren, The number wrought seems to in¬ 
crease in proporiioTi (.0 the dryness of the climate. 
On account of tlit'se reserved for ploughing fewer 
of the calves arc destroyed, witen young, than hi 
BhagalpiJT. but few or none are reared for sacri¬ 
fice. Some liiifTfilocs are employed u> carry home 
sugarcane and mai^e from the field. 

In iheae districts almost the whole liuffuloOH 
live eniiieiy in l)ie village, and are fed in I he same 
uiiiimer as mileU cows^ that is, lUey get any 
paeture which is procurable, and in the dry season 
are nilowed a liil-le Sani and BhUE.}i> at night, and 
some times the Mahuya flowrers, from which spirit 
has been extruded. Those in full milk, towards 
the end of die rainy seiistm, ami in Spring, receive 
fk>me green Janera and Khesari; but the situalion 
of the greater pari is in genoriil truly wroiehed. La 
the woods of N'Awa<la are two or three Balhaws, 
whore the condition of the buffaloes fa ihroughoul 
the year tolerable. The buffaloes of Diiriya- 
pur iluring a jiart of the year are kept on the north 
aide of Ihe Ganges. 

The price paid for fending buffaloes is usually 
double of that given for cows, and often quadruple. 
The following was given in Duriyapur as an esti- 
mate of the annual e^ense attending a herd of 
female luiffaloes, omsisting of TOO head, of which 
23 are young. 
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la (ills dklticL guBts ure vBty uumerous. 
Tiiet« are) a of (tie U>i)g legged kiod, menUoiied 
ill my Buc'ount of liUagaipur, but of a poor ugly 
bresd and kept chietly as curiosities, Tiio small 
goal of ikmgal is by much. Lha most common, and 
is esceediujpy procfuctive. Here, as in oiber (IIS' 
Lricta, the chief prod! from Ihis stock arises from 
the tuaics sold for sacrifice or for ealiug, partly 
while kids and partly when castrated: but I think 
ihul ihe milk is here eomewhot more used and is 
given to children without preparaiiou. 

Ail the sheep arc of the long lulled kind, called 
here Bhera Bheri, and there is nothing rcnmrk- 
alite in the difTeteuco between their maimgemeul 
here and in tbo districts before surveyed. It is 
worthy of temark that the sheep of this breed 
seem fonder of the loaves of trees than the goats 
are; Just the reverse of what happens in Eurom. 
Vast additions tnighl be made Io both the numW 
and productive Dese of both the sheep and goats by 
jujuh trees planted iu poor soils, as both animals 
eal the leaves with uviaity. 

Swine increase in num]>ers as 1 advance 
further to the west Their mismanagement, aitd 
abominations are not lese remarkable than in 
Bengal. A coB$idvrable numbar iwe fattened and 
salted by an European near Banapur. The naiivea 
nsually castrate the males and kill them when hiilf 
grown*. The females are reserved for breeding and 
are seldom killeii wbeu nlil. 

Curs and cats aixvimd se elsewhere. Many of 
the former have much of the greyhound in I heir 
shape and are used by the low caste In the cha.se. 
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Poultry is scarce. Fowla'are chiefiy reared by 
the Muhammcclau weaveire, ^and aboriginal tribes 
of Hinduei and a few tolerably fat may he pnC' 
chased at Pataa. Some of the Dosads at Patna 
rear iurktes for the use ol Europeans* At the same 
place a few Moslems sell geese, but in other places 
fhoy are kept merely as pels* There are no ducks. 
A few may be procurea at Patna from Tirohiit. 
Pigeons are not so plenty as in Bengal, bnt they 
may be had in every part of these dislrfcte 
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The sides oit tUe gFeal road leading along 
the Ganges, and the entxances into towns are in 
general but not everywhere, fenced, generally 
with a ditch. Sozneiimes a quicdisei hedge 
is added especially near Patna, where the 
Paritisonia acvteaia is becomings common. The 
kinds of plants used tor hedges in Pnraniya are 
also in use hero, to which we .mnst add the 
EtcpAorbiuvt TirucaUi, which seems to exiend 
along the Vlndhyan mountains from Bebar to 
Cape Comorin, but is nol found on the left side of 
the Ganges. Fields of sugarcane are usually 
fenced by a row of reeds, wmch are lied togeiher 
aa the car^e ripens, and are strengthen^ by some 
dry tboms. The latter ere also usually‘placed 
round kitchen gardens. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Op Fa»m8, 

Except Ui the cities of Pataa and Gaya^ oc id 
large market places, Lho Aehi'af or high ranks pay 
no rent for the ground occupied by iheir houses 
nor can a laiidlord refuse to allot land for I he pur¬ 
pose to any AsJiraf who requires il, Europeans 
nave not been digniQed with the title of Ashru^ and 
tliid great difficulty in procuring lands for build* 
ing, and muBt always pay an extraordiuai'y rent; 
a modesty very much to ihe credit of these success¬ 
ful invaders. The exemption in favour of the 
Ashraf is in fact of no great value, as almost every 
one of them, who resides in the country, and who 
has not free land, rents a faim, lutd uo person who 
rents a fans (Asami), pays for his house. The 
houaes, however, having little or no garden UDuetx- 
ed, occupy very little apace, as merely the yard 
(Anggana) Is exempted. Artificers, iraders/and 
laboureja, pay a heavy ground rent, either in 
money or work* 

The Ashraf fanners have a more solid advan¬ 
tage in being favoured in a rate of vent lower than 
what is paid by other farmers; but there ns no son 
of regular allowance for this d^tietlofi. the amount 
depends entirely on the favour of the landlord, or 
the frauds of bis agenta, and the estates here are 
In general so smalt that little room is left for the 
latter. Many of these tenants do ev-ory kind of 
work with iheir own hands, except holding the 
plough; and they are careful, active men, having 
at present no other resources to enable them to 
procure a living, Previonsly to the Company’s 
government many of thorn hatl boon involved in 
frequent prwlatnry warfares. ftTtd the Zemindar 
encouraged them, "as on iheir number and fidelity 
depended entirely his seruHtv; and it seams to 
bavo been o\\ing to this in a great measure that 
they have become so numerous. Tn some parts. 
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iliai 1 have before surveyed, the high castes have 
A great advantage in keeping large herds of mikh 
cauie, whidi are a severe imisanco on their poor 
neighbours; but here this resource fails; for die 
lower castes in Behar wouiJ not fail to lUnise the 
higher, were their cattle to trespass^ and this is so 
disagreeable to die pride of the higher castes, that 
many of them here avoid keeping cows. 

In these districts the second oiasa of farmers 
consists of traders (BiikaJis), but is not numerous. 
They never labour with their own hands. Many 
peiiy traders (Grihaalha-Beparia) do not iielong to 
this class, hut are considered as iChasas) plougtt^ 
men, and have large farms. 

The arliheem (Paimiyas) form the third class 
of farmcrB. and many of them work part of the 
year at their farms, part of the year at (heir art; 
but more commonly one brother farms and ano(.her 
follows his profession. Tn this class I have incln- 
ded only ihtjse Goyalas, that prejinre and sell milk, 
and these form a very* small part of (his numerotia 
ifibo. Of the artificers, who cmplov (mrt of their 
time in cultivation, many are day laitonrcrs, 

/The fourth class of farmers "are those of the 
Chasa or ploughing tribes, many of whom, how¬ 
ever. as ill Bhagalpur, are sen*ants. day labourcrE, 
and slaves.* Some traders among them* (GrihaslUa 
Beparis) possess a considorable stock in carriage 
cattle, with ft liftle money to enable them to Iredo 
from one market niacc lo another. It ts also &up- 
po-sctl, that a good many of the Koeris especioilv. 
who culth'ate land wnlererl from wells, have 
money, partly lent out ai interest, partly secreted; 
but there are very* few supposed to have aliove lOOO 
nipeee, and -HIOO is aupposed to be the utmost, 
extonl which any one poasesses. Tn tJie mannoT of 
their living these men are not to i>e diatingiiishefl 
from the poorer sort of tenants. Tn these districts 
^ few or none of the under tenants, (hat in 
Bnacalpijr form the fourth class. 

Persona of fft-nk'. farmers, barbers; washer¬ 
men. shoemakers, enrpenters. blacksmiths. an<l 
potters, pay no cronml rent for their houses; but 
the tradesmen do whatever little job? their land- 
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lord I'equirw. -Vll oLher anifieei-s and iraders in 
small vdlagea fiay lwo paysaa a month, and 
in towns they pay double that amount, which Is 
uhoui eeven-eighrhs of a rupee a year for a1>oul one 
fifth bigah of the customary measure* 

In table no. 30 will be found an estimate oi 
the propoiiion of live slock, iivhich belongs respec¬ 
tively to these four classes of farmers> and an 
estimate of the respective proportions of rent 
which each class pays. On the second and third 
classes this is apparenily higher than is really the 
case, because all I he traders and some of the arti¬ 
ficers, who have no farms, pay rent for their 
houses, which none of the olher classes do. Also 
ui) estimate of I he respective proportions of 
ploughs which are held by the owners, or by ser¬ 
vants of various kinds. As nlmost eveiy f.en^t 
pays a large propevrtion of hw rent by a diviaion of 
the crops, there arc in these districts none of the 
persons, who in Bengal are called Adhiysrs. In 
the Appendix I have annexed an estimate of I he 
proportion of renl paid in money, and that which 
arises from a diviijimi of the crops, cixcnmstances 
I hat deserve peculiar attention. These tables will 
explain mSiTiy circumstances respecting the stock 
of farms, 1 shall now give some farther elucida¬ 
tion of that subioct. 

Plough cattle, Its in the disiricts bUherio sur¬ 
veyed, form the only stock worth notice, and the 
average nmomii for each division mny be found 
by dividng the whole value of plough caule, which 
apjiears in the Appettdix, by tlie number ol bigalis 
actually occupied. From the same tables, by ft 
siniilar division. I he average extent cultivated by 
anv Quantity of ihis stock is showTi; and an esti¬ 
mate of the number of cattle allowed for each 
plough, conainicted on the same princinles with 
those of the Puraniya district and Bhagalptir. 
where farther explanations are given. 

To almost every districts the 

tenants for I>y far the greatest part of their farms 
nay ns rent otia half of Ihe produre. and in some 
places nine-sixteenths even are demandiwl. Pre- 
viona to the division they are ftllcwed a ileducLion 
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of what is caliod ihe expense of harvest, by whidi 
Ihey have always some profit. Soma otlier deduc* 
tiona are made from (he gross produce, but 
as part of These aie for ihe benefit of die tenant, 
and part goes Iji fact to tfie masier, the rent ought 
to be one half of Urn gross produce, deducting the 
ejcpenao of harvest, and many of ithe estates are so 
small, and the tenants arc so carefully watched by 
men. who, farming part of Lbeir own lands, are 
perfetuy aware of every elrcumatance, that there 
I’sn tje Jiltle room for fraud, On some large estates 
indeed, notwithstanding tlie utmost pains, (bote 
will he frauds, and accordiiigly some eslijiiBtcs of 
produce witli which Raja Mitrajit favoured me, as 
those which he actually receives, are considerably 
lower than what other people admitted. With a 
weak landlord (he acoounia of produce would pio- 
hftblv reduce it a great deal. Raja Mttrajif is so 
iiUeUigeiK and active iJiat hie estimate was not 
more in any case than lO or 12 per cent, below the 
^hmufe I Iiave followed, and in many cases the 
rtifference was less. There is every reason to think 
Thai his accouni was iwrfectlv fair, iital is it stated 
osaedy what he received 

The cost of oultivutioTi must fall considerabtv 
Bhori of one half of ihf> prixlncc, as very manv who 
do uo labour with their o\^^l hands, live by fonu- 
mg. hove no other resource. An Aaiiraf who 
haa three plougha wirh four oxen for each, can oav 
this reni and live decenlly. which mil require an 
income of at least ftO nqiees a vear^ With this 
sfoek he may culi tvale between 30 and -iO acres. 
This system of levying the rent bv a division of 
crops, lioa prodncotl a sloven!v am') careless culfi- 
vaMon and it nmst be obeefveil fhai the fields 
for gmin are Allowed much less ploiigh- 
where n money feiil k 
npd. The fenanj is not pushed for his rent and 
Ins peat object in iilace of cultivating well is to 
dimmish Ihe exponsa of cuhjvation. From, ihia a 
veiy great loss m-iseB io the landlord, and still more 
tc h, ppbii,. s,y, lhal (he exiienw at prS Sf 
CTltivating n„ acre is 4 riijieM. and that Ihe neat 
produce is 12 rnpees. The landJonI has <1 and the 
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tenant bae 2 as profiti but if, by doubling the 
estpensa, the produce eoLild l>e increased one halt, 
the landlord would have li^f more rent, or \i 
rupees, but there would remahi to the tenant only 
1 rupee, if, indeed, the landlord would content 
liimseU with u money rent of 7 rupees, which, is 
higher than he uovv receives, the leuant would 
have a profi* oi 3 rupees, aud this advantage 
would induce him lo incur the increased expense. 
Almost every leuant, however, in these districts 
hufi Boinc Laj.td, for which he pays a money rent, 
and on this is bestowed all his cai'e, by rearing on 
it I'icli crops, by manui’iiig and by frequent repeat¬ 
ed nloughlng and hoeing. The rent is much higher 
than the share which the landlord receives on the 
diviaion of crops, and I he faniiei s who have the 
largest proportion of this kind of land are in the 
eaeiesi ciron mstances. The high castes, however, 
are uot fontl of ibis tenure, because it requires too 
oiLich exeriiou aud industry. 

I-rom (Jicse circuinslances J infer that the 
high castes alxould not receive any enoouxogomeiit 
to become funners, and tliat every diseouragemeui 
ahould be given to ihe eystem of letiing land by a 
diviaion of the crops. Tbo only circumstance in 
which it should be tolerated is where the crops are 
very un certain. 

When they fail altogether, it is impoasible, 
without a stock nol likely lo l>e ever possessed 
farmers in India, that the rent, can be paid', and, 
when they succeed, it is but fair that the landlord 
should receive an exlraordinaiy profit. 

.;V1 though few'ftr of the tenants than hi Bengal 
aro v^ery rich: ynt, as- I have said, many of them 
have accumulated little sums of money; and the 
system of advances having been pusheil to a 
(^mparaliveiy smiiU extent, the tenantry is not so 
deeply involved in debt.. And it must be observed, 
that those here, also, who borrow money ai 2 per 
cent, a month, are universally allowed to Iw less 
necesaitous than those who lake money in advance 
for their crops; although these nominaliy deliver 
their produce at only from 2 to 2| am on the 
rupee lower ihon the harveaf price, and pay no 
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interest. Those who borrovs’ ih® money keep 
their uroiiuce unlil they can reoefve a fair price 
The arrears due by the tenantry to their land- 
lorofi are quite irifling except on one estate, where 
tho (nvner has been in tlvo habit of giving much 
nion^'' in adv^ico, supposing that it would assisi 
nis people to increase llie cultivation. Quite the 
refverso, however, hoe been the result. 

There has been no atiempt to regulate the size 
of farnis,. \'ery few join their stock to form 
a quantity sufficient for one plough; although many 
poor tenants join their catUe to work the instru- 
menf coiled Chaulti; but in Duriyapur and Bar 
there jtre several persons who rent land that cannot 
procure stock, and are called Dhuriyns. For the 
consideration of being furnished with a plough and 
cattle,^ they hold the plough seven days on the 
owner’s field, and'two days on iheir own* as has 
^en meiifioned to be the custom in some parts of 
Puramya. 

The imstoin of advances (tukabi) from the 
landlorifl to (he tenant to enable him to cnltivalc 
IS not very common, although it exists lo some 
extent, and iU effects h\ one case at least have been 
just now mentioned. New teoaniB usual!v receive 
a irme m enable them to build a house; but it is 
repaid in Ihe course of iho year. Those who 
cultivate usually receive 2 mpe-ea a 

bigah frem tiieir landlord, ^htch m repaid at crop 
season. The reni for this kind of land is 
everywhere very high, and the cnliivation is 
oxpenaive. 

Tile rents are much more equally assessed 
th^ m any of the diatxicte hitherto surveyed. 
Ashraf, however, as I have said, are geneilly 
favoured ui the division of the crop, antf even in 
the rate of money rent. 

distnets I heard very few complaints 
of illegal exactions, which seems to be chiefly 
owing to a great proportion of the tenantry havintf 
been femerly addicted lo arms, and ‘to their 
nayiiig m consequence much more courage to 
resist oppression Lhan fhc poor Bengalese The 
only complaints, almosi. of which I heard, were on 
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the estate o£ some large propria tors, who Jiud it 
Impossible lo collect Cheir rejite^ mostly paid by 
a cllviaioii of the crop. s^Lbout farming aiem; and 
whore rents are farmed, especially to rich, litlgt’ 
ous. or violent men, it is impossible altogether to 
avoid such oppressions,. Ihe farmers having no 
pernumem inferesi in the estaie. and being fear¬ 
less of Uie lavv, the delays in which render all 
precautions in favour of the poorer tenantry per- 
fecliy nugatory. This is an addiiional reason 
against the practice of letting for such rents: as 
on any considerable properly the frauds, without 
farming the rente would be aliogeiher tnsuftiir* 
able. Some remedy might be afforded to these 
evils by pi^iibiling .the rents of more than one 
Maiiza from being farmed by mte man. 

The tenants of these districts are nol much 
afraid of Iheir landlords, but J believe are a good 
deal attached to their interests, and would 
willingly join them in any military enterprise 
where there were hopes of plunder. 

The rente here, as well as iti Bhagalpur, 
which are paid in money, are called Sukudi. and 
those arising from a division of the crop are 
called Bliatili. Some persons have the \vhole 
of their cent Xukudi, others have the whole 
Bhauli. but in general each person has a share of 
Imth. 

The Nukud) here is no doubt collected in 
petty iuslalmeiiis: but q written receipt is almost 
always delivered at each payment, which Is a 
great pieservative from oppression. There at'e 
two kinds of Xukud); one is called Hustbudi, 
whcie the land is imnualty surveyed, and pays so 
much for each bigah that is cultivated with such 
or such crops, according to iheir sup posed value. 
When the annual accompt is made out, ii is in all 
cases usual to deduct one-tenih of the amount, and 
when the tenant complains that his crop is bad. 
the surveyor is employed to examine the field, and 
to state how much the crop is inferior to what it 
ought to bo. and a proportional allo%vance is 
deducted from his rent. This, with all the ap¬ 
pearance of fairness, is a very destniotive tenure, 
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OS it renders the tenant careless. It is, however, 
by tar tlie most common, 'Ihe oilier means of 
hxiiig the rate of teat, called Haharei, or Ttiiha, is 
to value the ground according to its quality; and 
when the tenant enieis his term this is valued 
according to the niLes usual in tha vicLnity* and 
he cultivates it in whatever manner he pleases, 
and pays the rent according to the valuation. 
This, as I have had repealed occasion to mention, 
is the tenure by far the most favourable for the 
imptovenient of agriculture, and to which every 
encouragement should be shown. 

I have already had occasion to dwell fully on 
the nature of the Vents arising fi'om a division of 
the crop. The division is eo troublesome, that, 
instead of tlielr respective shares, both master and 
tenant, when the crop is ripe, usually agree, ,thc 
one lo take and the other to give a certain quan¬ 
tity of grain, or its value in money, For this 
purpose a surveyor and arbitrator are appointed, 
who state what ought to be jiaid. If the tenant is 
satisfied, he pays this; if he is not satished, he 
stands a division. The valuation ia this manner 
is considered as a favour granted to good tenants, 
and which cannot be shown to the Indolent and 
necessitous. The landlord, were ho to trust them, 
would receive nothing. His oflicei’s must there¬ 
fore carefully attend at the thrashing tloor, and 
secure his eb’are, before it comee into the clultdies 
of those to whom the tenant is indebted. On 
small estates the Batai^a is least liable to objec¬ 
tions; on large ones it gives rise to so many frauds 
against the master, that it is scarcely admissible. 
It seems to be a remain of this custom, that has led 
lo the strange and oppressive custom of fixing the 
money rents after the crops have approached to 
maturity, that has boon mentioned as existing in 
some parts of Pnraniya. OriginaJlv, perhaps, the 
tenant was bound onlv to pay a share, and arbi- 
tratoiis were appointetl by the Zemindar to put o 
value on (hat share, which value the tenant paid, 
if salisfied. This is quite fair; but, as a means of 
ascertmning a money rent to be paid during a long 
lease, it is a most al^ininable oppression, of which 
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some traces stili remain in Iheee districle, where 
it once probably was coiumou. 

Aitiiougii Liie renis Here are much higher than 
towariia the easi, the people ui general are by no 
meaiia poorer, and ui purucular uiey are ru much 
better circuniBiairces than the lenaniry In thoHO 
pans ol lihagalpur and Puraniya that pay neat to 
nothlDg. 

li woultl Boem that formerly the custom of 
granting louses was more couimoii than at present, 
in many places the lamiiorus are not wuung to 
give k'uaeit, nor would the lenaute aecopl of Uiom. 
In oUiors a lease has been grauleU; but when it 
has expired, it has not been renewed, and 
the ten an is continue to occupy at ihe same rate, 
the owner or his clerk writing ' It k right' on the 
back of the tease. In geuerol no aiiempt has been 
made to raise the renis, nor could they admlL of 
such a measure, as by far the greater part ol the 
land pays oue-halt ol the produce, ^ome attempts 
have bean made to raise ihe money rent, and it is 
said that tw’o opposite decisions have been given, 
the judge at Gaya having declared that the land¬ 
lords might let such lands as were cut of lease in 
whatever manner they pleased; while the judge at 
Ara declared that only the old rates could Ue 
demanded, and the landlords have found it im¬ 
prudent to Insist on iho demand. The chief 
change that seems to be takiiig place is, that a 
good deal of laud, which formerly paid by a 
division of crops, has been lately given for a 
money rent. This is especially going on under the 
prudent managemenl of Raja Mitrajit. and is one 
of the grealesl improvements that can be effected. 
Most of the leases have been granted to the chief 
tenant of the village, wilh an &c. for the others, 
and merely state the rates of rent, so that no 
estimate of the rental could be formed by obtaining 
all the teases on the estate, Tn other places each 
tenant procured a lease fPaita), and gave an 
agreement iKuhuliai) to pay at the rates specined, 
for in these leases even the actual sum to be paid 
is seldom mentioned. In these place.s new (onania 
have not of late given the agreement called 
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Kubuliul-t but, in its steady have givwk ooie called 
EUrar. Mauv disputes uiiglit be preveuted by 
compelilitg all tanauls te take in the 

Jotttl domand of the landlord should lie specified. 

I now proceed to give an account of those who 
cultivate lautl in which they have no property, 
Mo persons are here hired to cultivate for a share 
of the crop, as that is the manner in which the 
lenanirr are rewarded for their stock and labour. 
When 1 renting of the condition of the people, 

I ba vg already mentioned all that occurs to me 
concerning the slaves employed in agricoltute. 
It now only, iherefore, remains to treat of 
ploughmen ^ed by the season, wd of day* 
labourers employed in agriculture, n I may, how¬ 
ever, premise that the same custom of neighbours 
iiuiting (o labour alternately on each others fields 
is here as common as in Bhagalpur, and I am told 
is common in every pan of Bengal, altbongli il 
there escaped my notice, 

/The plough'servants {Kaniyas) in these dia* 
tricts are exactly on the same footing with those 
in the nan of Bhagnlpur that belonged to Behar, 
and this hna already been fully described. The 
chief difference that I observed waa, that in many 
places the son was considered bound to repay Ihc- 
money advanced to hl& fnihet, even should the 
effects left, on the parent's decease be far less in 
value than his debts. This seems to me an extreme 
hardship, reducing the whole of this class to 
ii condition UtUe better than that of sltivory. and 
ought to he declared totally illegal, T am assured 
in some places of the district, that within the 
memory of man the price necessary to be advanced 
to servants has doubled. Formerly no one gave 
more than 20 rupees^ now they are content to give 
40. This seems in a groat measure owing to the 
increased quantity of money. II certainly cannot 
here be attributed to the exertioUB of Indigo 
ptantm, who in some districts claim Uie merit of 
having raised Ihe workmen’s wages. Tn sfime 
plat'es the ploughman fKamlya) receives a small 
spot of land, from 5 1o 20 Kathaa ( ^ iJlof nn acrel 
of the country measure This he niltivafeB with 






his master's plough; but finds ths eaed, and gives 
iiis master one*hali of the produce, that is, pays 
the rent. The usual daily allowance, when 
ploughing, is 3 sers of grain, or in some places from 
H to 2 Payeas, with ^ ser of the unboiled porridge 
called Chlmtlu. It is seldom that in this season 
tijey work more than nine houra for their master, 
axia when required to work the whole day, they 
receive an additional allowance. They seldom, 
however, ai that season cam more; but they do 
little jobs about their own house, or spot of ground, 
when they have any. Tiie following was given as 
an estimate of one's gains in the country part of 
Porgunah Azimabad. near Patna:— 
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In order to giv^e itn id6S of wliai (ihe labourer 
may procure for Qub money, L may observe that 
encli rup^e brings about 156 lbs. of inai2€, or other 
coarse, hut wholesale grain ; but no aHowance is 
here made for sickness. A woman, reaping, 
weeding, and transplanting, makes almost as high 
wages aa the man ploughing. At other times she 
may generally procure as much by beating noe; 
but she is liable to more intemiplions. She. 
however, may clear 8 rs.; the man, allowing lor 
sickness, mav make 14 rs.; an old peieen. boy or 
rfrl, able to tend cattle, will make 4^ rs,. total for 
a small familv 201 rs. U the family exceeds five, 
there will uetially be more workers. I shall give 
another estimate from Nawada. one of the poorer 
and least cultivated parts of the district, where the 
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asaeasmenl w low, and whei'e a Urge pfoportioa of 
thfi expense of labour ts tlirowii on llie h^veal, 
Twosl of ihc rent being obtained by a division of 


the crop. 
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The ftw weighs only 4S s, w.; so that the grain 
is 3,371 lb. and the parched meal in the Chhaltu 
or porridge is Ii9 lb. T have valued the produce 
ol the hind in monev, at for what one-half of il 
would sell in harvest. The groin converted into 
money is worth r. 18-15^. The parched meal ie 
worth about t. 1-11-8. The total annual gain is 
therefore 22 ts. li anas; but in that part only small 
advances, such ae two rupees are given without 
ititeiest. and the woman, while collecting the Lara^ 
can do no other work, 

I have already mentioned the reward given to 
those who lend cattle, which is very high. Day 
labourers are numerous; and receive nearly the 
same allowance for common luboure, such aa 
weeding, repairing houses and the like, that is 
given in Bhagalpur; but there are vast nuniber® 
employed with the hoo, in tranaplunliiig rice, and 
ill watering whiier crops, and these receive one- 
third more gtain. In Patna, in place of grain 
ihey are paid in money, and in place of iliree or 
four sera of grain, gef three or four paysas, which 
will purchase four aud-a-half to sera of 
the coartie grains, that they use. Nolwithstnnding 
the extreme jealousy of the men, the ivomen other 
day lalmuTers make almost as muidi as the men, 
aa'lhey are empToyeil to weed and transplant rice, 
receiving the same allowancee aa naen, and they 
assist in the harveat. 
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People of high caate, although they will work 
on their own farms, at evety labour except holding 
the plough, will hire thejuselveg as day 
labourers; but poor people ol the,cultivating iribra 
(Chasaa):Qr art]dcers,;jiio not consider this employ^ 
ment as at all disgraceful, and by its d jeans many 
small farmers gain a part of their aubsislance. 1 
have not heard of any day labourers being here 
paid io advanced 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Or ESTAT£ji. 

iicctioQ Mi Of irfnate« w 

lu lliese dislrictB ili« extent of lands exempted 
from revenue Is enormous, and many of the lots are 
pretty coiieiderable; but by the rule of eueoesaion 
that has been established, they ure fast fritlermg 
into petty portions, bo that very few of the pro¬ 
prietors live in the splendour of gentlemen-, and 
many of Uiem are mote distinguished for silly 
bigotry and superstition than for learning. A 
great tleal has been alienated from the purposes 
for which it was grunted; but I do not ^ow, 
whether government, as the Law now stands, could 
altogeiher resume lauds granted for the support of 
eolieges, mosques, temples and tombs that have 
been allowed to go to ruin, or tlmt were intended 
for the support of noble families or persons dedi¬ 
cated to religion and learning, when they have 
been alienated to pleT>eians or to laymen, of to the 
vnlar 1 presume, however, that the present 
occupants might be compelled to give a reasonable 
share of die profile for these purposes. There is 
also gr^i reason to suspect Ibat many of the 
occupants have no legal claims of propinquity to 
those who originally received the grants. On these 
accounts the whole free lands nf Rehar, as well as 
of other districts, would iterhapa require invosiiga- 
lion. If government is unwilling lo incur the 
suspicion of rapacity, the lands or teventie to be 
thus recovered might be granted to public insHtu- 
lions for the education of the natives, which are 
very much wanted and would be very popular, and 
an agent (or the institutions might conduct the 
recovery, 

./ According to the public records, the whole 
land that has been measured being 5,520,541 
bignhs, and the free land, so far also as it has been 
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m^asurecl, being 1,510,437 b^gahs^ li iorms 374 per 
cent, of the whole * nor do I believe that ihia pro¬ 
portion is materially erroneous as considerable 
extents of land have not been measured, and pro¬ 
bably nearly iii the same proportioaa in both 
kinas.)r 

I hav'e not exactly learned the nature of tJie 
tonures In the parts of these districts, that Jatelv 
were taken from Shahabad; but I perceive, that 
almost^ the whole there belongs to Muhammedans, 
and this is also the case in the other parts. Indeed 
there is sirong re^on to think that, almost overv 
grant which the Hindus occupy, has been procured 
^‘ther fraud, during the confusion 
which prevailed on the first oeeupancv of power by 
the Compaiiy’s servaule, and Uiat during the 
Mogm government no grants of land were tolerat^ 
for Ihe support of idolatry, or of a pagan priest' 
hood. In the estates which these districUi con- 
tauied, before the annexation of part of Shahabad, 
[he following are the purposes for which the free 
lande have been granted ■ 
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In the review of particular estates, 1 siiall 
have occasion to show that the quantity aetuaUy 
occupied is probably much grealer, but this will 
serve to show the ^neral proportion of the pur¬ 
poses for whicJi the granta of free land have been 
made. Many temples have now free lands attach¬ 
ed to them ana many Hindu priests have 
considerable possessions*; but uone such are 
mgifitered, and the posaesaion ts probably quite 
uloKnl. It is probable however that it has been 
lately purchased from the Muhammedans, bestow- 
ed by pious Hindus for the support o^ their own 
rntgioti) and still retained under the names of the 
former peMessors. 

Besides (he free lands, the invalid establish- 
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division gives rise, are ondjess. These losses seem 
to me to be more ihau a conaterbalance for the 
advattl&ges, especially as no pains can remedy tlie 
evil which the minute subdivision of property 
occasions, while a iirm government and careful 
administraibo of justice may in a great measure 
prevent the evils of largo estates. 1 would earnestly 
therefore recommend, that landed properties 
should be made to descend undivided, as they do 
in most parts of Europe, The natives. I believe, 
have no prejudices on the subject, and the doctors 
of their laws are so entirely occupied with the cere* 
moniols of religion, and consider ihese as of such 
infinitely greater importance, that they are 
perfectly prepared anti willing to decide in w’orldly 
matters according to whatever any govemmesi 
may choose to desire. 

The petty landlords of these districts are not 
called Zemindars, but Maleks, and by far the 
greater part of them are military Brahmans, and 
appear to have been the proprietors of the land be* 
fore the Mubammedan conquest, that is to say, 
held them by railitary tenure from the Hindu 
kings; but whether they held them in perpetuity, 
is very doubtful; and in nil probability the Bayats 
here, as elsewhere, were the real o^vnera* of 
the land, the mlMlary tenant exacting only the 
land-tax imposed by government, In the Mogul 
government the Maleks were certainly not officers 
of government, as the Zemindars 'undoubtedly 
werej nor had they in general any management of 
their lands, An officer of government granted 
leases, collected the rent, and gave the Malek one- 
tenth of the neat proceeds. The Malek appointed 
an accomptant (Screshtahdarl to see tlmt he 
received his due, and usually received a trifling 
annual present from the tenanta of each \dllaeo. 
as an ecknowledement of superiority in the feudal 
sense. Some chief men, called KanoonEOes and 
Chaudhurie, had allowances called Xankar and 
Dustur; fhe former was a portion of land free of 
rent, the latter consisted of certain presents civen 
by thoBe who held lands lhaf were exempted from 
revenue, in lieu of the tenth of the revenue. In 
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aome places, however, it is alleged, that the Mateke 
managed Liieii' own eaiai.ea. and accounted lo the 
Amel or collector for the whole proceeds, deducU 
ing one-tenth of the neat profit for their support. 
On the settlement made bv Lord Cornwallis, most 
of the ^laleks were placecl exactly on the footing 
of Zemindars, although some esiates have been 
granted to other persons, who pay lo the Maleks 
the same allowance that they received in the Mogul 
governmenf. These estates, in foct, are some 
which were confirmed to Mogul Zemindars, whose 
office, owing to their boldness and the wea^ess of 
government, had income hereditary and owing to 
the former circumstance, these persons drove alto¬ 
gether many of the Maleks, while they retained 
others, who assiatod in tbeir battles as mllitaTy 
vassals, Where the estates, either free or assessed, 
are large, the owtiers keep establishments, much 
such as in the districts hitherto surveyed, and 
according to their rank employ a DWan or 
Tahasildar as their steward, with clerks here 
called Motauddis or Peshknrs, cash keepers 
(Fotdars), record keepers (Dufturis), guards 
(Peyadalia}, under an officer (Jumadar), &c. These 
leside ai an office (Kachaliri), w^here the rents are 
collected i but in the whole of these districts the 
iiumber of such establishments is very small; there 
may be perhaps 15 or 20, The property indeed has 
been so much subdivided, Ibal. it would be highly 
oppressive to comjjeJ the ow'ners to pay their reve¬ 
nue into the cohecior’E office, as is usually clone in 
Bengal; for, besides the risk, the expense of send¬ 
ing such irifies to a distance would exceed the 
amotmt. On this account the collector in sevoral 
parts of the couniry has appointed Tahasildars, 
who receive the UuKi-iax from the petty Zemin- 
dara. This I know is ottended with abuses, but 
it roust in ilme extend all over the country, if the 
present manner of succession to landed property 
be allowed to subsist. 

Small Zemindars keep n clerk, with whose 
assistance they rollerL the rents, and they have 
one or more watchmen (ChaukidarsK who ^ve an 
alarm in case of an attempt at robbery, for most 
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ment has obtained 24,104 bigahs of fheir measure 
equ^ 10 about 47,500 bigahs of Lodi Khan, or 54,400 
of the Calcutta, standard : the whole belongs to the 
Zei^dars, and has hitherto been a burthen 
whicm has occasioried much ill-will between the 
parlies; it is alleged that the Zemindars have 
forcibly seiaed on a port. 

The lands in these districts belonging to the 
invalid eslablishmenl are in a much better state 
than those in Bhagalpur, and tlie mvalids seem 
more contented, but 1 have no doubt of the ad van- 
taps that \viJl result from the change that has 
taken place in the manner of rewarding the ser¬ 
vices^ of these very meritorious persons. The 
benefits I hat ha^o arisen from a reasonable 
psesament in these districts have been extended 
to tflf lands of the invalids and those exemnt- 
ed from rpenuo. which being in general intermixed 
in small lots amidst iJie assiessed lands, receive ah 
the advantage of the industry which the assess, 
ment has created, and are managed in the same 
manner. ^ 

The minute subdirisiou of property has reduced 
by far the greater pari of the Zemindara to 
the conduip of mere peasants, and many of them 
could not live decently without cultivating their 

account. I am indeed 
credibly informed that, in some places even 
ihia resourp is inadequate, and that many 
of the military' Brahmaos who have small lots, 
unwilimg to undergo the fatigues of European 
discipline or to labour for hire, have betLen 
themselves to absolute begging, and for that pur- 
pose make an annual expedition into Bengal, 
prefeud to he Gayawal Brahmans, 
ihis division of property has however its advan¬ 
tages as well as fosses. These smaiJ Zemm- 
dare are certainly less oppressive to their tenants 
and more obedient to government, than the 
greater; but they banish ©very tiling like snlendor 
or learning from (he country, and confine its 
demands entirely fo the most simple and rude 
roanufacttirea, so that (hey almost entirely exclude 
commerce: and the lltigafiong to which the eiib- 
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Of The landlords have uu melons famillcB, and are 
both well armed and perfectly able and willing io 
defend Ihenaselves. 

The usual village establishment ia as 
follows:—cottimon agent (Gomasbtah) la gene¬ 
rally employed to manage from one to five niauEas. 
whether these belong to one person or to many. 
He keeps the accompts, and distributes every man 
his share of the profit, for which arduous task he 
receives only from 3 to 5 rs. a month; but he is 
allowed a clerk (Patwari) at from IJ to 3 rs.. and 
in some places has a commiBsion of from 2 to 
•l-yCths on the receipts, and in others a fee from 
the tenant on each annual receipt. This is called 
Hojjittanah, and usually amounts to 2 paysas, 
or V# “ rupee from each man. Both Gomashfnhs 
and Patwaris have almost everywhere illicit 
gaina. which chiefly anse from the division of the 
crop, they conniving with the tenant against the 
landlord. T am told that no Patwari, for instance, 
spends less than ft or 7 rs. a month. He has also 
allowed as afsaistants one or two Barnhile, or 
Gorayita, who watch the crops on the thrashing 
floor, collect money, and distribute water from the 
reservoirs and canats. Those messengers are 
allowed each from to 2 rs. a month, rnder the 
Gomaslilah are also one or two Dosade, Chauki- 
dars, Paslmns, or watchmen, who guard his bouse 
at night, and in Hie day collect money. These in 
some places are allowed each from A to 1 bigah 
of land free of rent, and as much land for rent as 
can he cultivatod with one plough. In other 
places iheir allowance of free land is much more 
considerable, but they have no farm. The neoplo 
of the villages give them presents, as they visit the 
whole houses at nighi, and ptevent siealmg. This 
is whole regtilnr estiiblisiiiueiil on thf^ part of 
the owners of land, and amounts to a mere trifle; 

,. , , ^ on ey rent is fixed on the kind of 
crop that is cultivated, or where the divi.sion does 
not actually take place between the landlord and 
^nant, but the amount to be paid is settled by a 
kind of arbitration, a survey becomes necessary. 

J he surveyors receive f) or 10 anas a day for each set 
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ot four or five men; but these vaJue about 50 laxgt^ 
bighas a day, so tiial ihia expeii&e also is a mere 
tribe, Tlio usual set employee to make these sur¬ 
veys consists of the following persons ;—1st. An 
Amiu, or chief surveyor, at 4 auas a day; 2nd. A 
.VuviBindaii, or dork, at 2 anas a day, 3rU. A Sales, 
or mediator between the Amin and. tenant at 2 
anas a day» ith, A Juribkas, or person who mea¬ 
sures with the rod, at 1 ana a day. Two J uribkases 
^6, how ever ^ uxost usually oid ployed, xoaking in 
five persons at 10 anas a day. In some places 
the tenant gives the whole party food, but in othera 
be feeds only the Sales and -Juri Ukases, through 
whose favour, he chiefly expects advantage. Not¬ 
withstanding this numerous esiablishmeni. it is 
not often dial the Amin makes an actual survey. 
Ho oiid bis uit^indiiDls look over fiirni with 
f ocj tenant, and they make a ealeitiation by conjee- 
ture of the extent and value of each kind of crop. 
This IS the proper Hustbudi, when an actual men- 
suremenL takes place, it is properly called Suiasuri; 
but n^ource is not often had to this troublesome 
expedient. In some places, where iho tenants are 
not tradable, the surveyor juul they pitch upon 
some plot of each field as being of an average good¬ 
ness, and this is reaped before ihe surveyor as a 
means of detenniniog the whole produce. The 
Sonar, or goldsmith, coiled also Haiuya, is likewise 
an irregular part of the village eslablishment, Ijeiug 
employed to weigh all grain, both at the division of 
the crops and when any is sold to the trader, either 
by landlord or tenant He is often not a goldsmith 
by pi^fession* iind is usufilly paid by Ih^ purchiifrer 
at' the^rato of from 1 &er to J ser of the grain on every 
rnpee'e worth sold, and on this acmini his com- 
misaion is seldom considered as an expense to 
either landlord or tenant The hereditary mendi¬ 
cants (birti), which are a burthen on most estates, 
are usually supported by receiving a portion of the 
goldsmith's commission, so that their being a bur¬ 
then on the Land usually escapes notice, and in some 
places they are indeed supported entirely by volun¬ 
tary contribution, for procuring which tliey hang 
on about the thrashing-floors of their respective 
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vtilages. Tliey usually epeud al the ralu of till or 
TO IS. a year, Most of itiem are Dibi Biahinaiis, 
but some ai'c Dasimmi Baimyasis, aiid few are fob 
lowers of N(Uiak, This couimissiou, auU the soli' 
iu^ niucb of the giuiii, when the murkot is gluLtOi), 
tends to keep the nonimaJ harvest price at the low 
rate at which f have Blatod it in the tables of 
produce; and iu fact a great proporlton is sold at 
that rate, altliough prudent men receive a much 
higher. 

The chief of each village (Mauj;a), who b here 
UKuaby called Mahalo, or Joliiraiyat. holds his 
office by hereditary tenure, and does not. league 
with ihe owners of the land to oppress the tenants, 
but in general supports their mterests; and, being 
a wealthy man of some education, assists the poor 
and illiterate in settling their accompls. In all 
w-ell-regulated Indian governmente this is (he pro* 
jjer duty of such persons: and it appears to me that 
lu Bengal those persons might be rendered highly 
useful by making them entirely in dependent of the 
Zemindad, and removeable by government on an 
application from the majority of the tenants under 
their protection, whose wishes with regard to the 
BUccession should in all cases be supported. At the 
same time, these chiefs of villages shoulfl be secur¬ 
ed in all the emoluments which they have hitherto 
received, and for which most ample deductions 
were made to the Zemindars at the ecti lenient, On 
acme estates the Maliato is a kind of security tor 
all the tenants, and when one of these goes away, 
it is he that appoints a new one, (he ow-ner of the 
land giving Iiitnseli no trouble about the matter. 

In most, of (he larger estates a great proportion 
of the rents are farmed, which, with the system of 
letting i.he lands by a division of the crops, is abso^ 
lately necessaTv to prevent coll us!on bet ween the 
tenants and agents of the owners. The same prac¬ 
tice prevails also, alt he ugh not to sudi an extent, 
even where the estates are very petty, and where 
no just cause can Ijo assigned for its'continuance. 
These renters me here called Thi.kadars, and are 
quite Ihe same with the Mostajera of the north of 
^ngalbut in these districts there is a class of men 
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called ilostujeiSj who are totally diflereiiL, aod 
who have tetii laoiiey to ilia Zomhidara. These 
have agreed to give ihem the mauagemoul of ihe 
whole estate as seeui'ily, and ihe Mo^tajcr, besides 
li! per cent, jjer aiiuum tor his money, takes one 
hail of all ihe neai proceeds ol the estate, until he 
13 repaid. In some pans onedouiih of all the 
assessed tarid& is butihenod in this atuimer, and 
only one half remains Ui the management of the 
owners. Few of the Thikadars here are men of 
power, which renders their yoke less oppressive; 
and the ooinplaints that [‘ heard wore chiefly 
against those of the tribe of Uomkaiara among the 
mi titary llrahmana, who, from liavine lieeti long 
the leaders Id the anarchy which prevailed before 
the English govemineui, have acquired a name 
atill conveys a good deal of terror. The 
smaller Thikatlars require no other eaiabJialmiant 
than that ueuaily at i ached to villages as above des¬ 
cribed ; the larger ones require only the atidiiion of 
one or (wo clerks and wuLch-men* Tliey contract 
to pay a certain sum for a certain number of yeaiTB, 
usually from 3 to 10, and defray every expense, 
even that of forming and repairing the canals and 
reservoirs, used in watering the land. The former 
IS. of course, generally neglected, and sufficient 
attention is seldom paid to the latter; and, were 
there no other, this is a very airong objection to 
tile Bystem, 

Although the people of this dial riel are very 
cautioua in speaking of their affairs, it is very 
generally adinittad, even by themselves, that the 
owners of the assessed lands have very consider¬ 
able profitsj nor do they scruple to admit that 
it far exceeds the estimate of one-tenth of the 
revenue, which wna supposed to be the profit that 
they were to have by (he set.tlemenl. In fact, It in 
general, I believe, far exceeds the total amount of 
the revenue. The assessed land has not vet, how- 
erver. become a very saleable properly.' Within 
these five years, the collector of Bchar has put up to 
public sale 77 lots, paying an annual revenue of 
33,777rs., and the whole price has been 53,152 rs., 
and for no less (ban 10 of the lots no bidder appear- 
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ed, uud Ihe fell into the Compaay'e bands. 
Ims saews tuai the selUement made by Lord 
(Jornwailis is n^t a security lor even Uie revenue, 
wiucb tie rendeietl perpetual, it would not, how¬ 
ever, be tuir to bring luc sales made by the coUeo- 
tor as giving a juai idea of ilie value of the assessed 
lauds; because, in mukioig the aawssjiienl, and in 
proportioning subsequent subdivisions, the roguery 
01 some of the persons employed bus .thrown a 
heavv pan of tI i o asBessmcnt on peculiar lands, so 
that 'these arc no lunger worlli the posEOsaion. 
Oa»er ealalos have lost so much from rivers, that 
they have been reduced to the same stale, and it 
is such land chiefly that is brought to public ssJo< 
A gontloinau hi i’atnn, who has purehused 10 
btgfihB oi frcfO land for building, told tne that with 
the utmost pains it cost him 2,0U0 rs.; but U would 
lot at least for 20 cs, a bigah, so that he gave lO 
years* purchase, and I ani assured Uiat, in that 
city, most of the assessed land sells very little 
lower (perhaps one-oighth) than that which is free; 
for lands that are not ovor-aasossed are seldom 
lirought to public sale, except when some great 
Zemiudar has Ijeen entirely ruined by miemauage- 
meut. or for the purpose of defrauding creditors. 

Section 25 ; Of P<trlicuiaT Estates. 

Except one Peigunah named Mnlki, the whole 
belongs to liia Mogm lerritory of Seikai Bohaj in 
the province of the same naine. MuM is under 
the authority of the judge and magistrat© of 
Behar, but pays its revenue to the collector of 
Tirahut, and seems to have originally been a part 
of the Serkar or Barony so named; but it is not 
mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery. Mulki contains 
about 12 square miles, leaving 5341) for the part of 
diese districis belonging to Serkar Behar. Two 
measures are almost every where in general use. 
One by wiiicb every one reckons in common 
affairs, and each pole of which is three Sekunduri* 
guz long, and the bigah is 20 poles (Kalhas) each 
way. The poles, which I have tried, were about 
eight feet four inches long, more or less, as usually 
happens owing to the rudeness of the workmen. 
This common bigah is therefore about 27.770 
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s^iutx6 Hut in rcvftnu® 0£coiiipts onotlisi 

higeJi waa introduced by a l.oai Khau/when ihat 
person eaiimaied tbe exteuc of Lh® whole of Setkar 
t^har. isisty of Lhe common bigaits, accorcLuig to 
the people oi the coUec tor’s office, are equaJ to 100 
of Lodi Khan, which therefore contains about iy,600 
square feet, I he reason of the people choosing to 
reckon ^ a bigali diflerem irom what is usea in 
me puhiic records, is evidently owing to the fear of 
m actual measurement, as the whole of these dis¬ 
tricts do not contain near so many custonmry 
bigahs, as are registered, alihongh several very 
extensive porlious have not been measured. Many 
jier^ns especidly those who enjoy free lands, have 
probably much more than their measurement of 
Lodi Khans btgahs; but, if a new measurement 
were proposed, they would no dombt pretend that 
the measure referred to in their grant was that cus¬ 
tomary in the country. I understand that some of 
me owners of free land have introduced on their 
esfatea a bigaJi sUll larger than usual. 

L Porguiiah Azimabad comprehends the 
whole of the city of Patna, the greater part 
of Phatuha, and a small part of Bold pur Javwar, 
In the Ayeen Akbery it is called Patnah 
(Gladwin's trausIaUonJ, the name Azimabad 
haviug not iheu been invented. According to the 
public aocompts it contahia about 1,10,(144 bigahs, 
of which are not passed. According to the 

apace, which it occupies on (he map, 1 calculate, 
tUal besides rivers, roads, &c. It contains about 
2.27,000 bigahs of Lodi Khan’s measure, that Ig 
more than double of wbat It w’as supposed to do, 
when assessed. jUlowlng, that the free and 
assessed lands have shared equally in the profits, 
the former will in fact amount to 1,10,800, leaving 
almost 57.000 bighas, lhat might probably Jjc 
recovered, if the proprietors .are enlitled to hold no 
more than 11)e extent mentioned in Ibeir grants. 
And. if the j/resent occupants were allowed 
(o retain this surplus, at the rate laid on what is 
assessed, they would have Httle reason to com¬ 
plain. Tho assessed land in the same manner T 
calculate at 1,16,700 bigahs, which pay 56.347^ 
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rupees,, and aio burihciisd with 15GL biguhs 
griuited to line invalid est^blishfnenl, and these are 
equal to about SOdO of Lodi Khan's meaauiejaenl. 
nor have they as ye I tnude any eonaidarable reiurn 
to tile landlord. Tliey may tlieiefore be said to 
pay 5G,a47i rs. for l,ia,T00 bigahe, or L3LUOO of 
the Calcutta measure, of which they have there¬ 
fore 2 S-lOtha. lot the rupee, A small portion 
however, in and round the fori, and consistiiig 
chiefly of shops, belongs iroinediately to the 
Company, and is farmed out at 2025 rupees a year 
mider the name of Mahal keladari, but thia will 
make liUIe diflfereiice on the above calculation. 
The whole Is most compietoly cultiviiled, the 
industry excitod by tins demand having been 
suffldent for Ihe purpose, The aaaeased lands ere 
divided among 84 families, many of which have 
subdivided into various branches, that still manage 
their eslutea in common. Their profit must, be 
very great; 1,31,600 bigahs Calcutta meflanre are 
equal lo 08.220 of that, by which lands are now 
usually let; but the lanfla in the umnediale vici¬ 
nity of Patna, amounting to about l-OtbsL of the 
whole are let at a money run I of from 5 to 25 ra. 
a bigah_ ijeaides some very high in the chief market 
places I do not think, that the average for ibis 
pan can be taken ai lesa than 12 ra. which will 
give 120.000 ra. a year. In the more remote parts 
the land is divided into three kinds, Uprar or high, 
Diyara or isiands, and or inundaled. The 
Up^ar omounting to 5-Jfifhs, is all let for money 
rent, at the following rates; Ifit. quality from 3 to 
7 rs, n bigah, 2nd. quality from 2 to 3 ra., and 3rd. 
quality from 14 to 2 rs. The average of these 
cannot be short of 3 rs, a bigah, which will give 
54,two ra. The Diyara, amounting to 2-10 th. of 
the whole, is also mostly let for money rent, at 
3ra. for Ihe first quality, at 2^ for the 2iid.. ai 2 ra. 
for the 3rd., a1 l| for ihe 4ih., al. 1 r. for the 5th.. 
al one half r. for the fifh. and at one-quarter for 
Ihe 7th- The average may be r., which will 
give 10,800 re. The Tal amounting to 0 anas of 
the whole, is a!so let chiefiy for a monev rent 
(called here Hust-budi), but some by a division of 
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the crop. The rate of the former is fixed by 
the iiatiure of Uie i^op, rice from 3 lo 4 rs*. vTheat 
2i rs. other winter crops 2 rs., but it is usual to 
Ij^raiit a deduction of lu per ceutt on Lhe. amoimt. 
The Clops, which pay by a division, are chkdiy 
lJuJse, and of little value, so that on the whole the 
averi^e rate may be 2i rs. giving in all Sl.Ooft rs- 
The total gross rental will lie about 2,(Hi,000 rs. 
There are no reservoii-s, aud only a few canals, the 
expense of W'hkh is very trifling; so that this wiUi 
all charges of collection cannot exceed 10 per cent. 
\mieh with the taxes will amounl to aliout 
WOO rs., leaving a neat profit of 1,83,000 la. 
Deducting the utniosi, that can be allowed for 
free of rent, for houses, the clear gain 
will be more than double the revenue. The 
assessment, it must be observed is high, and the 
temires good, by far the greater pari being lot for 
a fixed money rent, and cultivated iu whatever 
manner the lenaui [deases; and scarcely aiiv of 
the rent is farmed. ^ 

2. Pergunah Phulwari (Phoohvari, Glad.) is a 

estate, composing the greater part of Bakipur- 
.laywar with a very little scattered in the 
dii^ston of Arwal- Tn the public accounts it is 
supposed to contain 68,9fi2 bigahs of Lodi Khan*s 
measurement., of which So,5ft5 are not assessed 
According to my estimate this estate, besides 
rtvers, roada. tanks, canals, broken corners. &c 

bigahs: and, if s«ch be the 

S jSin prolMibiy have grown to 

JO,two, and the asseesetl may eon tain 78,000 of such 
oigalia, which pay anntially 39.0164 rs. or verv 

bjgohfi, whicJi is a higher 
mte, ^an m the ^ediale vidnifv of the town 
of Patna, wrjth eo lulle regard to equality has the 
asBossmem been conducted, li is even alleged 
that the free lands actually amount to one-haff of 
the whole. Tn which ease ihe aaseaamenl will ha 
considerably higher. Tlic whole estate is cuJtivaL 
eij with the utmost pains, as might he expected 
The assessed lands in the public accounts are 
divided into 70 lots, belonging to a numljer 
of Maleks, mosUy decent looking'peasanls. Only 
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about one-eighth ol the loud pays a money rent, 
chieliv the limd near the houses oecuptecl with 
sugarcane, rice, wheat, barley, poppy, cotton and 
velelablea It paj'^ iiom li to » ra, a bigah oUhe 
country measure, probably on an average 
3 rs. which will be alxtut lt)-lbtiis is, for one of th 
CulcuUa standard. The remainder pays by a 
division of Ute crop; alter dedutilmg the 
the masUr taking nine 
Beven. Tbe average produce of 
worth about 3 rs. a Calcutta bigah. deducing Ifi 
ncr cent for the cspeaBe of the harvest, there will 
?emSin 42i anaa, Satiths. of which are equal to 
r. foi rent. Upon the whole Ihe grt^a 
rent may bl about ih x and the revenue may ^ 
one-third of the amount; but besides the expense 
of collection, usual in the districts hitherto 
e<l ihe landholders here have had to construct and 
keep in repair a conaiderable number of reservoirH 
and canals, alUiough not so many as in the 
southern narls of these diBtnciB. ^ _ 

3, Pergunah Beliya (Belya. Glad.) m the 
public accompts is reckoned to coni mu feC.OOU 
biirahs of Lodi Khan's measure; but from ^e space 
it occupies on iho map 1 estimate ® 

rivers, ^broken cornerB. &ca.. it wntains 
170 ODh It Is eituaied chiefly in the division of 
Noubuipur. of whidi it forms by for 
part, blit some of il la also siiueted 
and Hilsa. According to the P^lic eccounts 
SO.idfi bigfliis are not assessed, which agrees very 
well with the proportion 

if my estimate of the extent of the es^te be rlgb , 
these in fact amount to about / 8,000. leaving 
iriMO to Hear an assessment of 20*^70 E., which is 
ueerlv at the rate of 4 Calcutta blgahs for ibe 
rupee, or one half of the rate exacted in Phulwan. 
The aasessed lands, according to the mWte r^orda, 
am divided among n& families; but I am told that 
a oreat many more enjoy shares of the proporlv 
than are entered into the collectors papers, anti 
that some petty manors {Maunas) are divided 
among 60 propiietors. The confusion is exceech 
ingly iBcreaaed by the nature of some frse land 
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caUed Kharij-Jumn, which before the settlemeiit 
waa iraudenuy lo JiralunaoB, aod was taken 

from liio lumls oi certain Maiizas by those w'ho Lhen 
held them - but at liie seitlement the original real 
was divided equally upon the lands of all the 
sharoB, so that those who had given nothing for 
the benelil of iJieij' souls pay just as much as those 
>vlio for that purj.M5sa had conveyed to the Brah- 
uiaiis a part of iheir eHiaies. This has occasioned 
endless disputes. Many of the ancestors of the 
Maleks have long held these lands. They are ail 
mere i>ej^ajiits arui few of them can keep accompta 
About ^ pay a tnouey rent, much of which is 
let on leases of from one to three years accordtne 
^ L paid, whether cultivated or not 

ami both tho n umber of bigahs and amount of rent 
is specified. Tlte rates are from 4 anas to 2 
rupees for the customary bigah. which is at the rate 
of from 2 ana to 1 rupee ^ ana for a bigah 

tlfin * the average probably b about 

1^0 anas. This ts for poor land, geiierally what has 
been deserted, owing to the tricks of those who 
farm tbo rents. The remainder of the moiioy rent 
IS paid for the rich land near the vUlageft called 
Juma*Dihi, and the leases are in perpetuity, but 
the rates vary from 1 to 7 II, for the customarv 
wgah, or from h anas to 3 rupees tl anas for 
the Calcuiia bigah, the average probably being a 
htflo oiore than 2 rujkJes; of the whole are let 
by a division of (he crop, in some places the maaler 
taking , ui otSiers j*- of the protluce, after 
uodnoting the expense of harvest. The average 
rate of prt^uce for a Cakutla bigah in this est^, 

I hav^e reckoned to be 36 anas. Deducting 111 per 
cent, for harvesi, the mU by division wtU in the 
fomier cap lie ai^out 14 anas, in I he lat ter about 16 
anas a_ bi.gah. These rents and the assessment 
being lower than in Pbnlwari, have reduced the 
average produce of a bigah to 36 anas, while in the 
former it was estimated at 54 anas. The two 
eetatea are very much intermixed, nor is there any 
essential difference in their soil. The ssetnindai^ 
are here at a consideTable expense for keeping up 
the reaervoiTs and oanata used for watering the 
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Lautl nnd Assbi ihone who water gardeoa with the 
nmehiutiry used in irrigation a ad l)y digging weUe 
lined with bfkke. Thetie welU. cost, froio 100 lo 150 
rnpeeB, and in tnost villages there are from one lo 
three of them 

4 Pergunaii Saiigra (Simdeh, Glad.) ia a fine 
estate, which, like the former ones, would never 
appear to have i.velongetl 10 any one family, aJid tti 
DTBseflT, even the wsaesaed land, in the public 
aeeounta^ Is dividtKl into 124 lots, with all the in- 
conveniences attendina ttiose in Baliya, In -the 
public acconnts it is "staved lo coniaiji 1.58,578 
btgahfi. of which no less than 78,146 arc ojcempted 
from aasessnfieat, and Uie remainder pays to 
government 24,fi5tt rupees. The greater part is in the 
division of TTelsa, bur a considerable share is in the 
adjacent divisions of Jahanabad and ?CoubatpuTi 
and a ilauza is scattered in the rcnioto division of 
Sheyfchpurah. According to the space which it 
occupies on the map, T consider ihat. besides 
rivere, broken comers, &c,, it contains about 
1,77,000 bigahs of Lodi Rhan's measure, so that if 
the measuicrocul on the ssaessed and free lojida i« 
equally defective, the former pay so govemmenl 
at the Vate of 1 rupee for 4 bigahs Calcutta moasiire. 
There is nothing, so far aa I could learn, materially 
difleront in the management of tlds estate from 
that of Baliya. Like it, in the revenue accounts it 
is divided into 2 porgunahs, one i>art of each pay* 
ing its re venue dirficily lo the coilecior^B office at 
Patna, while the refilfl of vho other part are 
paifl ro 0 native collector (Tahasildar) in the 
vicinity, A ccrnsiderablc port ion of this Fergunab 
belongs to Raja Mitrajit, who will be aficrwarda 
mentioned. 

5, PcTguxiah Buikunthflpur is a small estate 
on the bankB of lha Ganges below Fhatuha, and in 
that division. In the Ayeen Akbary ll is not men^ 
tioned. In the public documents it is said to 
contain 4.108 bigahs, nor do I know l-hat it con¬ 
tains actuady so much, its appearance being very 
trifling V ^ are exempted Erom asseRsmenl and the 
remainder pays 3,005 E., so that 168 bigahs of the 
Calcutta measure pay 100 Rs. With such a 
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rcvgiiufi u iu V'6ry highly ciiltivat^d ^ud very pro¬ 
ductive. 1 found I be owners .the most civil, com- 
Bnunicativ^e and mteUigeni fantiiy in iheae die- 
Iricts, and considering the aroallnesa of their 
estate, they live in ii very decent manner. The 
farthest 1 cun trace the family is to Bhav Singha, 
rt military Brahman of the Pilichwjir tribe, who 
embraced the failh in order to become register 
(Kanungoe; of ibis estate. Be, as usual, seems to 
have acquired the estate by keeping its accompts; 
and although some of his descendants are said to 
rommn, left this property to his brother Chaiur- 
bliuj, who coniinued a pagan, Ue was succeeded 
by Baikuritha his son, and he by bis sou Jay 
bingha, who bad a sou Narayait JJaMa, wlio was 
succeeded by Tek Singba, who has left two sons 
Udawauta and Moli Siughn, now alive, t'dawania 
manages the whole, and the estate, in the collec- 
lor's pnpCTB, is considered as belonging entirely to 
him; bui the faniil}’' has dividetl into several 
brandles and baa alienated ^ of the whole to 
another family of military Brahmans, although no 
[Hiblie notice has lieen 1 alien of the transfer. Moli 
Singiia, his elder brother being sick, net only 
received me most Idmlly when T paftsed a night at 
his village^ but came to me at Ptialnha and gave 
mo a very full account of the state of the country. 
He is uti active intoiligenl. man, who can keep 
accompts in the Hindi character, and has the kind 
plmn manners of a decent farmer. The esiaie is 
chiefly of the kind of land called iJprai' in my 
account of ilie lirat mentioned Pcrguuah, and this 
will show ihui the landlords nave abundant 
|jrofi[, us I he 34414 bigahs of Lodi KJian are equal to 
al)Ove 2000 of the customary measure which let, 
on an average, at 3 rapees, 

0. Shahjahanpur is another small estate 
formed since Ihe time of /\kbiir anti situ a red 
almosl entirely in the di^nsion of Helsa. but a share 
of a village in Behar belongs to it. In the public 
records it is stated fo confmn 57,221 bigah.?, 
of which no less ihan 5fl.004 are exempted from 
revenue. According to its appearajice on ihe map 
il may contain between ft4 and 63 thousand bigahs 
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of Lodi Kh mil's measurenifint, but ii wilHic a»d- 
Lesa to dwell on illo maniigement of ihe 'trifle (fiat 
iftmaiufi U) iUe slide, which pups lOOO rupees 

lihirapur (Bheeiii[-ioor, Glad.) ie an csUro 
in H#v#ral reRi>Bi.*ts siiitilar, Hsitl ^ 

iMiblio records u» coutain 6fl,4hl bigaha, of which 
oidy 1 3^*4 are asaesaed, pay nipoes and arc 
dividotl amongal twelve lamilJea. The 
meiil iu I he public recorde 

the extent pointer! out on the (nans. About 3 ^e 
in the division of Helsa, anti 
iB scattered in anmll porlioTiB chiefly n Bnj. 
teiL miso intermixed with Debar and even 

(Peklcli. Glad.) is n prcUy corsi- 

deraUte estate, estimaied in the puldic reconls to 
conUdn !,2i,78D 

which 03.551 blgahs, lUvided into i>2 lotN ^e 
Awujssed at &2,4dl rupees, aud the remainder 
is free. Acoonli..!! to Witot was iHJinted oul so tbe 
1 Biippose that, besides hilis, riai s. * 

&c., it conteJite bigahs, 

poniou of the aaseased htud wi p o^sj^g 
niKi hiuairs. so Hiat the owners pay »00 HuiMres 
of;^erv urn CidSulte bigalis. Tlie great mass of 
h/cSe ™in The of Stelfift, hut there is 

t;rrMrj“sr 

Ultivaled. Sugatosno psys ™“ * ''2^*2* 

--Ts‘p. MSr^' —^ 

the avernge amount of t^m Kmu ^ 

about t!) nilxKJs for to fiovorii' 

the Calcutim meaaiiTe. w,^,, lo rupm 

menf, on whidi T as in Ballya 

The management is neatly tne - 
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The zemlIldars have been at a ^ery cojisiderabte 
expense in fonniug reservoirs, hut have not. dug 
uiuuy canals. Since the setlleinenl by .Mr. Law. 
the number of reservoirs has fjeen doubled, before 
that event tlie estate was as fully occupiwJ as U is 
now; but owing lo the sjnolter supply of water it 
was vastly leas prod noli ve. The zemindars have 
nmcie a few^ wells lined with brick for supplying 
Ihe fields i but, us is the case in mosi estates, ex¬ 
cept Baliya, by far the greater pan of the wells 
used for this purpose are not lined, and are dug at 
the expense of the lenanl. Some of (he rents are 
farnied. It must, be ol>sen'ed that one of the tribes 
of military Rrahmans derives iU name [tom this 
estale, and the rhief proprietor rn this estate ia of 
that triho and is ronsidered as iis chief. His nam© 
is Hariprasad Singlia, eon of His<;haJ Si'ngha. son 
of Datia Singha, sott of Ragbubar Singha. son of 
Chaudhurf Dhir Siiigha, son of Jb'awal Singha. 
and it is supposeil that JO ancestors In a direct lino 
precciled Inb chief in the enjovrnent of tlies® 
lands. 

It* Geyaapur (Ghiasspoor, Glad.) is a very 
great estate, comprehending almost, the whole of 
Bar, a very large share of Duriyapur, a conaider- 
aide portion of Helsu, and a small part of Phauiliu, 
all along tho hanks of the (Jnngee; and in ihe in- 
tenor it has a great deal in Sheykhpurah. atnl a 
little in Behar. In iho revenue accomptu it is 
sLalecl to contain 4,110,bigaJia of assessed laud, 
and 2.2ft,7d7 Ijigehs that are free, U is alleged, 
that the river has made considerable encroach¬ 
ments. and from the appearance oi whal ii. woidiJ 
appear lo occupy on the maps. I cfui ficnrccly think 
thait it contains*more than the records stale. The 
assessed land pays only ft3.ss;7 rs. ft year; bul. it 
has heeii bnrihened with 5,out} bigHha for the iii^ 
valid establishment, equal to nhouf tO.RDP of 
Lodi Khan’s meamire. rfeducting these, as having 
bitberto produced Li tile or notliing to the proprie¬ 
tors, ihej* will have q2 bigahs Calcutta measure for 
10 PS. Owing to this assessment, ft is not so fully 
occupied, as tho estates hitherto descrif>ed; the 
cultivation Is careless, a good deal of pulse tieing 
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sown in the mud \viaioal ploughing; and 

^-eraee produoe of aCalcuUa bigfth notestima^ 

a oS^O ?T. liZ ft- It is divided inlo 212 lots, the 

ownere of which as usual are J}|“i 

are mosUy military Brahmans, whoac families 
claim possesion for many ag^. and who are a 
bold lUTbuleiit ra^e of men. I am a^ured by a 
venerable invalid officer, that when he firai received 
land, a areal part of the vicinity was waste. 

infested VitU the tiger,,rhinoceros and etepha^^ 

These destrneUve auima s have smre 
banished, and aU nyar the Oangoa has h^i 
entirely cleared; hui m the ^titenor, ^ ^ 
lowneaa of fhe aBsessmcnt, there is atll) sorae 
waste, and the cultivation is carele&s, 

tuimber of reservoir & been coiiRtnic 

ed for watering the land. ^ The satne officer 
informed tne, that neer the river no land 
for le&s Than 1 r, and ittuch,brought three tiin^ 
that eiiui for the customary higah, wJuch Is at. the 
rale of from S l-Srd anas to 25 S-lOths for^the 
bicah of the Calcutta measure. The lands ihere 
liable to inuudalion. and sown without eultivatiou. 
are mostly let hv a division of ilm crop, and pro¬ 
duce a irific; where regularly ciilUvated they rent 
almost aa high as the elevated baul^ of 
Ganges 'Iho'leases are from five to nine yearn 
bid Uie tenants pretend, that they musi ^ renewed 
on the same terms. It la however S4ud, thut Mr. 
Smith. lately judge of the distnet, gave a ^hjctsion 
to the contrary i and, aa I have 
expedient, that such should be eslabliahed na the 
law. Scarcely anv of the reiils hto farmed; anu it 
is owitiif to this probably, to the high rents, 
little of the rent being paid by a 
crop. That Itte estate is m mich a good condition 
for the assessment is much tw low. 

10. Sulmmbad has lieeti mentioned ui my 
Hi'coiml of Bhagalpur, which eoalams a part of 
this estate, ami T need not therefore enter into a 
farther discuesion. The osseasod part of the t^r- 
Uoii of Ibis estate that these rtistTit-te coulam has 
not baeu me.wred, but so far as I can judge by its 
appearance on the map, the whole may amount lo 
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94,000 bigah& oI ^nd 

Of tbese .??«(! ^f its bigaha, eqiittl to 

ol l^d^'KhV Tbe llnfe lilrefOK, 
about 13,i50 liome the Bssessmenl of 

which ha%*e bHherto of free eatalea 

15.0SG rupees, « r a^r to about 

hold no more ;he owners have 05 

78,700 of ‘«e^- so thaUhe ownejs 

^Sing^o Sp P«l3lic records, is divided into 59 

Pergunah Besowak (Bee^k, ^•?‘l;iJri« 
ftne estate, the 'considerable por- 

sltualod t^fomaiS 

aMCSned. ''’•'“'■.I’"? ? snftcc which this 

» SX^o/whlcS 

Lodi Khalit so tha ■ of course the whole 

Calcutta biaahs ^ attention hae been 

tfl'is Srsriru-a 

cuentioiied. ^ y^ry hne 

12. X division of the same 

eetaie, siiuaied \\ousXd&M^ portion 

name; but it haa ® . D„r niul a Lrifle in 
of Sheykhpurah, ^ome m _ . be found of 
In the public lands but il contains 

aieesicntoi lU ^ icwenue. So hu' aa 
a2.955 bigiiha. wlUfU P^> ^ ^-ould 

1 can )udge from ban’s 

appear in all t»> hut* the Ttroprietore of the 

40.000a .ho 

free lands may in J l(j4 ^ so 

aasessetl wiU bo Calcutta bigaha for 

that the divided into n 

100 re. the manage. 
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independwil when l.hAl book was conipoMd. 
Aflcr (ho defeat of Kaeemali this part of their 
fifeiate was given in Jaygir to Shahbaz Beg Khan, 
an officer who had sided wiih the EiigtieU, He] 
as usual, (ook I he estate into his own management 
ajtd allowed die Raja merely of tlie neai pro- 
tweeds; and so Jiitle were I be Zeminrlare then 
regarded, tlial this Mtihammetlan. as a matter of 
cout^e, took possession of thr Raja’s houae, and 
the officers who hav© Iveen senl to manage the 
estate have ever since continued to live in U. In 
the account of Rhagal[mr I have mentioned the 
attempts wditch this person made to secure the 
whole of the Rnja's estate, and in fact he held it for 
his lifoi hut on his decease the Raja obtained ^le 
restoration of a pari, and the heirs of Slmh-btia, 
felatned Best^haxari as u mainlenunce (Eltumga). 
The Raja s |>eople pretend t hat the original grant, 
wafl a Jaygir, in which case it should have been 
extinguished hy I ho death of ShaJi-baa:, and if. is 
also pretended that the terra Klhtmga has been 
fraudeTitly introduced into (he public records. 
Indeed, such a grant, in the present times, is 
perhaps contrary (o th© statute law. On the death 
of Shah-haz it would however appear that no 
ciairn was made on the part of govern men L. and 
his heirs were allowed to dispute the iiropert-y, 
which was claime^l IwLh by his widow and by hU 
brother'fl son. The point of law, it is said,’ was 
referred to three Kaais who, as scandal usually 
rojiorta. took a bribe of 00.000 rupees, aiul decided 
in favour of Bah ait ur Beg, the ne[)hew. Little 
ationtjon is to l>e paid to such si‘andalc«s reports, 
lo the raising of which the natives are beyond 
raeasuro addicted; Bahadur left three sons and a 
daughter, each of whom has received a sliare 
which, as usuftf, has occasioned repea tod law suite. 
The estate, from its appearance on flie maps, 
be.sides hills, roade, &r,, contatne ahom 1,87.000 of 
Lodi Khans measurement,, and is very much 
neplocted; I-S part of the arahle land is supposed 
to ho unoccupied, and very few reservoirs have 
been mfwle for watering the fields. The pro<^iuce 
therefore is small and I was assured that the gross 
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rent 4 ii does not exceed 70.000 R, a year. The bro- 
prietors reeido at PfltJia, and are probably much 
tiofrautled by IhHr stewards* 

1 . 5 ^*®^®** (*dalduh, Giad.) is a large estate 
chtefly sjhinted in the division ol -^hevkhpurah 
but a sniall portion is m Rehar. In the public 
records It 10 stated to contain 1.03,flD4 bi^jahs of 
asseased. and 20,480 bigahs of free lands, but from 
ifte space which i1 would seem to occupy on the 
map. it poHiaps amounts to 310.000 blgaha of Lodi 
Khan, of which [Jie assessed port in the almve 
proportion will be about 2,66.000 bicahs. and this 
paying only 30.050 rupees, the owners have 0.965 
bigabs for loot) rupees, There is very great: reason 
to suspect, not only that, the cstiiuaiaft of the 
extent given by l,odi Klian were framed by mere 
conjecture and rnduenced by favour, but tJiat in 
me records the numbers undergo changes In [he 
T^asiMar‘s ^^^unta at Sheykhpurah. for inst- 

reckoned to contain 1,27.349 
mg^s. while, as I have said, in the Collector's 
It 13 stated to contain only 1.24,150 bigahs. 
Kving to the lowness of the ftsscssment, at least 
i of the arable lands are waste, and thore are 

plan ta lions of mango trees, 
while the cultiyation is careless and (he crops 
poor It w said that the whole of ihis estate at 
one time belonged to a Raja of the Goyala tribe. 

had under him as va.ssais several persons of 
his own cast, and others who were military 
Brahmans A Brshman of this kind, of the 
Bathan Irihe, expeMed these Goyalas. and had also 
Gshates. esjwcially Siyur in Ramgar, 
which his descendants still retain. In the reign 
of Aurnngze^ a eertain Nuraon Khan came into 
Behar from Tdawandi in the Punjab, where his 
ancestors had king resided. They were originallv 
J^ijputs of the \fayi tribe, on which account, 
even after their conversion, I hey retained the name 

Khan, on his arrival in Behar. 
entered into the service of the Subah at Patna and 
aome lime afterwards ivas put to death. He left 

Deyanul Khans, w^ho. 
entering into the service of one of the Batban 
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Briilmoiis, fanned from liim (,liu feuts of Lhia 
ealate. tJooii afier. being bold meii. iXt for tkriv- 
mg lii iroubloua times, liiey refused ijayiueui of 
Uieir engiigeiiieitls ami obtained an order from ilio 
feubab m collect the revenues of sbt pcrgunahe 
^r^ing lo pay for ibese a oertalu fixed rent 
liuhud). On this they UisimBijed the old Zemm- 
dars and even many of Lbe ilaleks who would not 
a^upport ihem in their violence. When l-urrokh 
6nati cttine to l^alna he conUrpied iheee ineu in 
the full maiiagemoiit (Zemindary) of these six 
r'ergnnabs. Axmeri died without isauen Jlis 
brother Deyanut left five sotia, Dalel, Namdar. 
fterdur, Kmngar and Ranamastra. Dalel the 
eJd^si S0|iarat^<i himsolf from his broiiitirs, iiBtl 
obtained a share of ihe faiailv estates, p roc or ini' 
a grant in the iian>e of his son Purhez Khan This 
person had two sens, Kittler Bnkhsh and Hemmut^ 
auman, Kad&r liulds&h had a son named Imam 
Initf^h, whose son Tajali now possesses a nari 
of Samya that vrill be aftorwarda mentioned. 

g boh is still ulivc, and ^iujoys £itso 
a ppt of his grandfalher^s share of the Mavis 
estates. The four younger suns of Oevanut Khan 
joined iheir proijorty. All hough Naindai' the 

eldest and his son Wares were successively caUed 
|nu head of fh© family, and everything was done 
11 ) their name, yet (bo w'hole aiaiiagonient was 
vested in Kaingur Khan, a very bold and turbulent 
man, who, ha>'iug obtained from Alum Shah the 
tine of Raja for hts nephew Wadoa, w'aged war 
with his neighijonrs and seized on many other 
eRtales, He i>robabiy woulil have fieiaed'oii the 
whole aoulheru fiart s of Behar, had he not been 
opposed l)y Suntlar i?)ingha <>f Tlkari, who seized on 
liie western parts, wliile Kamgar seized on the 
cHsl. Neither secina to have paid any revenue 
except when an array came to enforce 1]ie demand, 
When this army was snfBcienflv strong, the Mayi 
chiefs fled to the hills, ami placed garrisons in 
nninerauN mud forts, tvhich they defehdet! until a 
composHion was made, and ii^iediatelv on the 
army's retiring, returned to their usual practices. 
When Kasem All quarrelled with the English, a 
u 
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Gurgiu KbAa iu ibe service of tliA former joined the 
Eim>|ieeiii&. Ou ilits occtisioo Kosom AJLi seat to 
Kamgar d lake of rupees and requealod (hat be 
would destroy hla failutesB sorvaat. This the Alayi 
readily undertook, and with ten or twelve Uionnaiid 
nilDanjs that lie usually cmpIoye<l, advanced to 
allack Gurgin. II. is however alleged I hat tlie two 
forcoB came lo a auddeu agreeineiil., and although 
for decency's sake they had occasional skinnishes, 

I hey avoided doing each oiher any hanm further 
than by occasionally allowing some of their 
followeca to cut each other’s ihroalB, The chiefs 
probably reconcih’d Uiis to Uieir con&ciencea by 
considering that most of their followers were 
deserving of such an end. About this time, it is 
Baid. several Europeans fell into Kamgar’a hands 
and that he was ordered by Kasem Ali lo put them 
to death: but this he ileclincd. He still however 
pretended to adhere to Kasem Ali, but kept aloof al 
the battles of Giriyak and Baksar, This last being 
decisive, Kamgar w^aited on the officer command¬ 
ing the Itrltiali anil presented to him Ihe Europeana 
whom he had savco, and was not molested in his 
estates. Dot noon after ho died. Wares, the head of 
the faintly, clie<] without sous, and w^as sncceederl 
by £('ki)iil Ati IQiau, ilie son of Kamgar, then a 
|ioy 13 years old, who iiesidcs MaJdeh, held Naihat, 
Satijya, Itajagrilia, Rob, rlorruh and Pangchruidii, 
wiih'it large portion of iVinraihu and Malior, and 
several tlctacned villages in these districis, and 
also very extensive estates which now belong to 
Uie district of Bttmgar, This unfortunate boy was 
placed under ihe management of I wo favoiirito 
sarvanfs of hia father. Raatali and Sahobdad. men 
of the old school, not at all adapted to the vigor of 
ihe Conifiany'a government, H. ts supposed that, 
being difioontented at Ihe slate of inactivity to 
which this rtxliiccd them and inetigated by a uir 
cnlar letter from Chet Siugha, Baja of Banaras. 
they rose with some of iheir okl ndlierenta, and 
having met an Eiifnpean gentleman travelling 
Iwtween Ramg.ir and Behar, put him to death, N'o 
one joining their standard, Rayali aheconded, but 
his more bold associate placed his young master at 
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the hcaci of about 5000 of fbe o!d adhorentii of the 
family^ and lujircbed to oppose a company of 
seapoya that bad been sent l.o seize iho murderotfl. 
Tbo first volley disjiersed this rabble, but the you lb 
escaped, and went to Dilli. The ting gave him a 
Jotter of reeomineiidalion to Sir. Hastings, re¬ 
presenting tJiat iJie Haja was very young, and had 
fteen entirely led by those who had charge of his 
education, and who had in foci eoininitted the 
crime. The family alleges that Mr. Hastings, when 
ho received the letter.‘was just aboui Jo embark 
for Europe, but gave verbal orders that ihe young 
man should lie pardoned, ami ho went lo re^de at 
his house. The estates on his flighi had Ijcen seized 
and the rents farmed to Tliifcmia!^. who at the 
settlement, for what reason 1 Jciiow not, were con- 
firmed as the proprietors of the land, although they 
are still called renters in per]jef.uify (NfokumirU 
ThikarlaTs). Many of the orgina! proprietors or 
Malcks hiid indeed disupp^aretd, and it inighl hnva 
lieen very proper to have given the lands of such 
lo any person who could manage the estate; but 
many or the Maleka still remain, itnd the revenue 
has been burthened, not only \vith the aupriort of 
the Thikadar. hnf with that of these MaJeks, who 
had of all others the best, claim (o enjoy the land. 
^fany allege that some at least of Ihe.w^Thikudara 
have obtained no regular grant, am) that (heir 
lands might he legally resumed; and if the family 
represeniatioiis ai'o trap, justice would soem Jo 
require that this shotilcl Im: done. Where the origi¬ 
nal Maleks remain, they ought undoublediv Lo 
obtain Ihe hinds; where the Maleks have become 
extinct, lUe lamls so recovered should lio given to 
the Mayi family; luit the assessment Ijoing vastly 
too low. it ought lo Iw iiiLTPased. so as to prove ii 
rtitmulus to industry and cam. Akhnrali, some 
lime iiflcr his rpliini was brotighi to a irial for llto 
murder of Ujo genlleman, bul was acquitted. He 
died almul nine years ago arid left ifrIv one son 
named Hammutfili, a lad about 14 years of nge and 
of illegitimate birth. He is supported by a lady of 
the family who resides at Hasnya, the house of hii* 
fai her, there is another lady'of die family who 
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reside in th« town of Behar. The two have a ensall 
Emiudary which jmys 1400 R. a year to govern- 
menl, and receive a pension of 75 E. a mouih. 

A family of conBidemblG note has obUined a 
portion of tide esiate of MaldeJbu which in the 
revenue aceompie ie said to coniaiii 5,104 blgoha, 
and pays aomially 2*S33 Ruj«ea. It is by far Lhe 
liesi psirt of the estate, ami is in the immediate vici¬ 
nity of Sheykhpnrah, This land was fi-ret obtain¬ 
ed by a saint named Miikhduiii Shah, a son of the 
holy family of Manor, and has become subdivided, 
into many Ijranches tn the male mid female Unas, 

The head of the family, in the direct; male line 
possesses only | of the whole, and is named 
Haydurnli, the bod of Stidur Jah. son of Afidtil 
Raliiro, son oX Abdul FTiilim. eon of Tasin, 
son of Bnrhum. son of Abdul Bahai, son of 
Fiikhuniddin, son of Tiroa, son of Nesam.u(ldin, 
son of MnaiifTur, son of the saint, The family was 
formerly allowed an annual deduction from the 
rent of 451 R. in order to keep up ihe tomb of their 
great ancestor, which was much veuoraled by the 
Moslems of ihe vicinity: but a collecinr having 
slept this allowance, a comT>laiiii was made to the 
iiidgfi, who gave a decision in favour of ihe family. 
Notwilhstnn’ding family pride and self interest, 
should have united thpee men in tJie care of their 
ancestor’s tomb, yet such are the eonsequeucoa 
arising from the niode of suceession established, 
that no avail has l>een taken of this deciatou, to do 
which a petition must lie presented to tho lioard 
of revenue. No one member of the family will do 
this, lest the others shoutd bcDefit, by his exertions; 
much less can the whole be induced to join in any 
one imrlertaking. 

15. .Narhat (Narhut, Glad.) is a very great M 
estate which was seiaod by the Mayi family. In ^ 
tlic public records it is stated to contain 4.00,457 of 
Loili Klian*8 bigshs; but from the appearance it r 

makes on the map. liesides hills, rivers, broken cor- h 

ners, &f!. I thinlc it probably contains 5,12050 
higahs. The recorded free lani^ amounffi to &3.4^7 
bigahs. and according to this proportion, tho 
assessed Irnid, if I am right In my conjecture will 
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in reality be alwuf 5,39,000 bigalis, so Uiai ih& 
revenue being 50,04? li,, Jho owners have about 0 
t.’aJcutia bigahs for the rupee. It. is of course much 
neglected, and it was estimated in the vicinity that 
1 *,' of the whole arable land a are lying waste, and 
since the settlement the progress of cultivation has 
been slow, not above an eighth part having been 
added to the land then occupied. The average 
value of the prorluce of a Calcutta bigali is at>oui 

Rupees at the harvest price, Before the Mayi 
fanihy seiacd on this estate, it. belonged to three 
families oE military Brahmans, and the principai 
family bar] subdivided into five branches. Since 
the fail of the Mayis il has been divided among 
jwrpetual renters, anti siibdividai even in (he 
piibtio records Inio 13S lots, and since the settle¬ 
ment many of the original shares have divided into 
four or five portiorw. Seveti-eightbs of the rent 
are paid by a divi.ston of the crops, chiefly of the 
kind called Danahundi. Very few of the rente are 
farmed. Formerly Ihe leases W'cre only granted to 
a chief tenant (Jfohato) with an A'ca! for all the 
oUieis, Imt since the sfitllemecl each new tenant- 
has received a separate lease: when, however, any 
of these have expired, they have not been renewed. 
The older tenants gave an ac'knowledgment 
(KiibuTiuf) for their rent, of late they have given 
an acfToment (EkrarV T do not. know exactly the 
difTerence in which these two technical terms are 
taken in :^^llhamlneftan law. By far the greatest 
part of this eat ale la sitTintod in the division of 
N'awatla, but a considerable portion also is in 
Snhebgunj, siid some paru? are in Shevkhpurah, 
Bar aJid Holaagunj. 

10, Samya (Samaey. f*lad.) is a very large 
ealnte, which was seized by the Mayi family, and 
by far the largest portion of it is in the division of 
Nawadft; hut it extends a considerable way into 
Sheykhpuroh, and contains a small iioTtion of 
Bobar and TTolofiganj. Tn the public records it is 
stated to contain 3,32,3,14 higaba of todi Khan, of 
which 73.743 are ex cm p tod from assessment. From 
tho space which it oocifpics on the map, I think 
(hat besides hills, rivers, t^c. ii may contain En all 
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5,;il000 of Lodi Khati’fi bigahs, the assessed part 
of wUi(.'ii, lu the pruponiou stated 1 b lUe records, 
wiiJ be ul>oui 4,10,000 blgahs; so that, the revenue 
being 43,0H7 ro|)ees, the owaers have 95 bigahs 
Calcuda measure for 10 ru|jees. Tiie elate, condL 
lion and management dider in BO tnateriol resf^t 
from lliose of l^arhuu li is rather better occupied, 
only lieing reckoned waste. Before it was 
seized by the Mayis, it belonged to a family of mUi- 
lary Brahmans, chiefs of ihe Subarniya tribe. 
Some hraiictiM. of tlio family still remain. On the 
forfeiture of the Mayis il was granted (o 
many [lerpctual ronier.s, mid In iho public records 
is divided into 9Q lots. 

17. and 16. The two estates called Rajagriha 
(Rajgurh, Glad.) and Aiarathu (Amruihti, Glad.) 
have LB the public recordH been inlennixod, amj 
then separated into ihe poasesatons of Muhamnied 
Yahi Khan, who has olitained a lease in perpetuity 
of all Rajagriha and a part, of Aiurathu, while the 
remainder of Amraihu that pays reveiuie, retoiBs 
the naiJiB. and is divided into nine petty lots, for 
by far the greater pari of il is not assessed. In the 
public records the estate of Mubammed Yohl 
is atated to contain 1.14,465 of Lodi Kban's bigaha, 
of which only 3,342 .ire exempted from revenue, 
and the remiiinder pays 23,002 rujiees. The 
remainder of Amruthm aeeording to the same 
authority, conaiBis of 1,35,310 bigahs, of which only 
10,340 are assessed and pay 4,5044 a year. 

According lo the space w^bich (fiese two esiaies 
occupy ON I he map. T reckon that Uajogriha con- 
tidns ^.OOO and Amrathu 2,76,000 bigahs, tavflides 
hilts, roads, rivers, &c.; but not lieing aware of 
the Emlure of the diviaion in Hie collecfor'a office, 
when OB the spot, 1 cannot conjecture how much of 
I he excess liolon^ to each division. The level jatrl 
of Rajagriha Is in a state very simlliiT to that of 
Hsveli Behar, from whence we may eonjectum 
that a great part of the revenue that Mnhamiiietl 
Yahi pays falls on this share of his eaUte. It would 
appear that a family of Pengwnr Rajputs held this 
«date liefOTii it Vi'as seized hy the Mayi, and some 
of them at ill remato. It is sifuated entirely in the 
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division of Bclmr. Tbo great eslale of 
whidi t»a>'s tiexi lo for the supiwri 

of goveriuueut, is situated eultxely in the division 
of SJieykhpurah. It was there reckoned that, i 
of the arable laud is waste, but from what I saw, 
I stiould judge the proportion to be much greater. 
This estate, before the Mayl seised part of U, br> 
longed lo the owners of Maldeh, but their rivals of 
Tikari would for some time acorn to have hold a 
part, which is that probably whicb now belongs 
to Muhammed Yahi. After the forfeiture, a great 
part of ila aasesaed lauds was anncKOii lo Rajagriha 
and. as I bave already mentioned, wafi given to a 
Muhummedan family. The present occupant is 
Muhammed Yahi, the son of AJi Kasem. whose 
brother Ebrahim Aii had the title of Nawab and 
was governor of Banuras. 

iU. Hoh (liowh, Glad.) is another estate that 
was seised by the Mayi, and which is situatoU 
almost entirety iu the diviaioii of .Nawoda, but a 
small portion is in that of Shey^purali. In the 
public records it is reckoned to contain 
bigahs, of which n7,lli> pay on asscssmeni of 17,105 
rupeeSi and are divided lulo 42 lots, according lo 
the space it seems to occupy on the map; it pro¬ 
bably, besides hills ikc., contains l,70,(jnu of Lodi 
Klian’s bigabs, dividing whicb in ihe proportions 
Kiatoil in the public records, the assessed lands will 
amount to at»ouL 1,34,000 of ihoBc bigalus, and the 
owners have 10 Calcutta bigahs for the rupee. This 
rale of assessment has produced much neglect, anti 
in the vicinity it is reckoneil that y^of the arable 
lands are waste. In other respects it does not differ 
much from the iielghbourtug estates Saniya arid 
Narhal. neforc It fell into the hands of the Mayi 
it was subdivide^) among many peily landholders 
tMaleks) of difforent tribes. It has since been 
gran led lo many renters in perpetuity. 

20. Jurrah (Sehreh. Glad.) is a very similar 
estate entirely situated in the division of Nawada. 
Ill the puhlir records it is staled to contain 1,13,468 
of lAxli Khan's higahs. of which T7,54it p.iy 
fo government ».542 rupees. I think it prohafifc 
that if may contain 1,50,000 bigahs, the assessed 
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ishurc uf wliicli ^ tiic tilx^ve pruportiou will 
Ik) {il)ou.t 1,02,UU0 so liitii, lU© owu^i'd bfivc 

about lii Ualcutfu lji|;iUia Xor iht* rupeCj and ut LUe 
vicinity ii lij reckoued tbat 4 ate waste. Tbia 
astute, before it was fieiztfd by the Mayi family, 
lioloiigeii to l/dawauta c>itigha, a Peng wax Bajpul, 
wliose imcestors had held it for some liuie, A de&^ 
Cendant in the fifth degree t'eiuaiiia as a peasant on 
the estate of his aitceeiora, which is uow held by 
45 futiiLlies of renlera in petijetuiiy, 

21, Pangdirukhi (Punderock^ Glad.) is on 
estate very much inlBniiixed with Roh, nor is its 
boundary towards Haingar known wdlh any exact- 
I 10 S 8 , ihai part being oT Ultle or no value. It ia 
entirely situated in the division of Nawada, and in 
the public records is stated to contam 53,372 
bigalis, of which 44.073 are assessed at 8530 rupees. 
Besides a very extensive hilly tract contuuiing 
quarrio.s of mica, I roekan, from ita appearance on 
the map, that It may conlaiu l,03,OU0 bigahs fil for 
the plough The share of this belojigtng to 
the asses^d lauds, according to the pioporiiou in 
Ihe public records, will be about 8(1,000 of Lodi 
bigahs, so that tho owners have about 11 
Cuicutlu biguha lor the rupee. The manugemeut 
iloes not inutiiriuUy differ iiom Ihut of the ai)ove 
estuio; liy whidj it i» surrounded, and aljout f ol 
the whole arable land is waste. Before the Mayi 
obtained possession, ii iHtioiiged in chief to the 
fnmify of Ha than Brahmans who ovrned MnlUeh 
and into whofse service the first Mavis entered. AI 
preseul It is divided into 33 Jots, Mioslly held by the 
reiiters in periroluity, hut two of them belong lo 
chiefs of (he Bbungihai's, who held as vassals un¬ 
der the military Brahmans, but are probably 
dfipcended of ibe aboriginal lairds of the country, 
have the title of Tikayifs ami call Ihomselvos 
princes of the race of the sun ^Suryabangsi Raj¬ 
puts). One is Buniyad Singha of Pannciirukhi, tho 
other Brajamohon'Singlia of Duhaat. Tiiey are 
both very civil pea.s^ants hut were so much alarmed 
that T could procure no account of their pedigree. 

l\[tther {MokTtr. Glad.) is the Inst eg I ate 
which belonged to the Mayi family that I shall 
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nieation. la tho public r&coids ilie eeiate is 
reckoned to ooaiain 3,47,62b bigaiis, of which 
3,00,120 pay a rcveauo of o2,0i& rupees, Part of 
fJiis estate is however in iJie district of Ranigar, 
but as both pay their revenue to the collector of 
Behar, he dvea not know what projiortion belongs 
to each district. To judge from tracing the estate 
on the map, I imagine that the portion of it con. 
lamed in the district of Behar, besides hills and 
nvors,_ broken corners, &c., contoJus 4,84,000 of 
Lodi Khan's meaaurGment, atmoai entirely situated 
in the division of Sahebgunj, with a very small 
portion in Nawatla, I cannot, as I have above 
mentioned, slate exactly what portion of the 
assessment falls on this, hut it must be very trifiirig 
in proiKirtion to tiie immense size of the estate, a 
large pToymrtion of which is of course waste, 
although a great deal of it. belongs to Haia Mitrajit. 
a very active and intelligent landlord. He has no 
doubt reclaimed niuch that was formerly waste, a.q 
hav^e also some rich convents of Sannyasis that 
have considerable shores of this eafale; but as part 
wionged to the Mayi and pari to Uie Tikari family, 
me whole almost., w'hen taken possession of by the 
English, had been reduced to a waste bv the un¬ 
ceasing feuds of these turbulent chiefs the share 
that belonged to the Mayi family has been as 
usual sul;divided among several petty’ renters in 
perpetuity, 

23. The Tikari Raja has a principal share in 
several estates, but how miicfi I could not loarn, 
os the whole of hia adaire arc managed with much 
secrecy. The Tikaxi Rajas are military Brahmans, 
chiefs of the Domkatai tribe, Hutil lately, the 
fiunily seems to have been in great obscurity, from 
the time of the Muhummedan conquest at least. 
Vir ^ha was the first pemon who obtained a small 
zemindary about the lime when tlio M(^l govem- 
meut first began to decay. TTis son, Sundar, was 
conlemporary with Khamgar Khun of the Mavi 
family, and l>eing a iieraon of similar manners, 
active, bold, valliant, falttiless, and cruel, he suc¬ 
ceeded equally in these turbulent times, and 
acquired a still more valuable estate, consisting of 
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Ukri, Saiiwat, Ikil, BUelawar, Dakhnar, Augiri, 
and Pahara^ witii a part of Aiurathu, which baa 
bean since lost, and a jjmt oJ Maher etlLl retained, 
and some scaliered porlions of other estates, all in 
the district of Behar. and several other estates in 
Hatugar. The family howes^er had granted small 
parts of Ihese estates to vassals or kinsmen, who 
supported liiis power, and these at this settlement 
wero entirely ^dieuated. and rendered inde(>endenl. 
On the contrary the present owner, Baja Mitrajit, 
has made cODsiderablc additions by purchase. 
iSundar Saha lived much in the same manner as 
his adversary Rum gar. seizing on all lands with in 
his reach, plundoring those who would not join his 
standard, and paying nolhttig to government with- 
oul being comjielled hy an army. He obtained the 
title of Ram from Muhammad Shah, and was 
assassinated by a Muliammedan servanl named 
Goylamgous, the captain of his guard (Jumadar). 
S^dar left three sons, Buniyad, Fntch, and Nehal 
Singhoa, the last of whom revenged his father'a 
death by killing the murderer. Buiiiyod succeeded 
as Hnja, and se^s to have been a quiet man. and 
wrote to the English, promising obedience. This 
letter, it is said, fell into the hands of Kasem Ali. 
who having summoned Iho Haja to Patna put him 
to death, with his two brothers, and Tilak the son 
of an uncle. A few days Iiefore this event the wife 
of Buniyad had lieeii delivered of a son, named 
Mitrajit, Kosetn Ali, hearing of this, sent a party 
to kill the infant; but the mother, having intelli¬ 
gence of their approach, put her child in a basket, 
and having covered him with the cakes of cow 
diign lhal are used for fuel, gave him in charge to 
a jKJor old woman, who passed unnoticed with the 
basket, and delivered Mitrajit to his father's chief 
olhcer, Dalel Siiigha. This person proved faith* 
ful, and retired to a fort near the hilts, until tlie 
Imttle of Ibiksar, after which he presented Ids 
young charge to the commanding o^cer. Mitrajit, 
while young, lived much under the protection of 
some military officers of rank, and seems to have 
ft sincere regard for the English nation. According 
to the family account, when Shetab Ray obtained 
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the management of Behar, be sent inspector 
(Amels)^ who allowed nothing whaterror to the 
Eajaj having trumped up false accounts, by which 
they made the Kaja their debtor, and allhough 
they had the whole management of the estate, 
obtained a decree of the courts to seise even his 
private fortune for the arrears of revenue. This 
continued, until some time after Mr. Law 
appointed Collector of Behar, when Haja Mitrajit 
was restored to his estates; but they were long dis¬ 
puted by the claim of a kinsman, named Pitambar 
Singha, now a very old man. The property was 
finally confirmed to Mitrajit bjr a decision of (he 
king in council. Pitambar Singha has several 
estates, which he had probably received as an 
appanage, but T could not learn his pedigree, the 
whole affairs of this family being most carefully 
concealed. Mitrajit is a very prudent active man, 
and is supposed, besides his purchases, to have 
accumulate vast wealth; for, although on public 
occasions he makes a considerable show, in private 
he is said to be very frugal. Although he has two 
sons by his wife, it is goiierolly supposed, that he 
will leave the greater part of his esfale.s and wealth 
to a son, whom he has had by a Muhammedan erirl, 
and who hae been brought, up in that faith. The 
Hindu sons are not brought into company, or 
rather are entirely kept out of it, while the young 
Moslem on' all occasions acconipaniea his father. 
He Is a very well behaved young man. 

Perhaps 1.5 anas of all Lhe Baja’s estates ore 
let by an actual division of the crop, without 
employing ixjople to value it, so that teases are of 
little valno. as they extend only to that which pays 
a money rent, and this Is generally confined to a 
small apace round each vilago, that is walered 
from wells. The leaaos that have Imen grautetl 
have never bMn renewed, and most have been 
addressed to some chief tenant with an Ac, for the 
others. As it would bo impossible for the Raja (o 
superintend such a collection, without suffering the 
most enormous losses, he has farmed out the 
greater part, of his rants, and this has given rise to 
considerable complaints of oppression; nor is Ihe/- 
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eoliivation ou his estates so good as miehL have 
beea espec.ted, rrani the moniy he hj^exiLudcU 
m cons I me till g reservoirs, canals and roucla. Had 
Uis eslatee bee« let for a iiiouey rent, it might with 
hia prudence, have been ma*i4ged imii-ely by tJs 
stewards without loss, and Uie tenanlB would ^ave 
^d ao cause for complaint, while the rem wS 
have been a stmulus to iudustiy; not is there the 

least incUned to oppress his own tenanted 

Haviug premised so much in a cenerat 
manner X pr^d (o parliculars, and beuia wIUl 
P ergonal Ukii f0^ikellry. GoSery^ GUd f 
^ uated ohieny in tiie divisions of Jahmialmd mli 
of ih?prii S) small portion in Helsa, and diva 

estates: but lie- 

whteh'm^fte persons have small lots 

fnmfte T? 1? to former vassals of iha 

fts^Msfri ^ ^ ® higahs, of which 80,3$4 are 

Msessed and pay 6;,JJ6 rupees. From its appear. 

to to. hills 

rf:L. I contain Tflft.DOO bieahs the 

as^ed share of which in the above Dronorlion 

f "“S* IhToXWvS 

^l (Eykol^, Giad.) ^ sitnil^r MtatA 

situated mostly in the division of .Tahanabad with 
a little in Holasgunj. Besides IGtraiU lij’sniftTi 
jjmpndora ha^-e shares in the asscS’parts tS 

nf T^j' is stated to contain 1 , 80.1197 

Qb ^®di Khans measure, of which 1,03385 are 
afisease^l, and pay 74,350 ninees ^ 

«E“27ooSo'ff,TP I IhatTniiy 

ten af^^essed pr<t 

(IfJ! ??’ as a.suaJ. will bo t,83 0M so 

10 iu 2S Calcutta fiteahs for 

25 niinil . occupied. 
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of Lodi Khao's bigahs» of wticti 70,013 are aasesS' 
ed, and pay 47^413! rupees. According to the 
appearance on the map, 1 conjecture tlmt it nmy 
conlaln 1,24,000 bigahs, the assessed proportion of 
which will be about 92,000, so that tlio owners have 
about ^4 Calcutta bigahs for 100 lupees. This 
estate is veiy fully occupied. Great pains have 
been taken tn supplying this estate, and the two 
last with water, both by canals and reservoirs, 
owing to which ihe average produce of a Calcutta 
bigab at harvest price may be valued at 3J rupees; 
deduct for harvest and lake one half for the 
proprietor’s abate, and the gross rental of 100 
bigabs will be about 186 mpces. Deduct 10 per 
cent, for charges of collection ; the neat rcnlal will 
l»e 166 rupees* the revenue at the highest rate will 
1)6 about 44^ rupees, 

26. Sanwat (Sunnote, Glad.) is a very large 
estate, situated mostly in the division of Saheb' 
gunj; but it contains also a large proportion 
of Holasgunj and a Htlle of Jahunsba*!. In this is 
situated Tikari, where Mitrajii resides, and only 
nine petty landlords share in the assessed landa, 
which in'the public records are stated at 3.10,153 
bigahs of Lodi Khan's measurement, and pay a 
tevenue of 1.10,852 nipees. The free lands, accord¬ 
ing to the same authority, amount to 30,57B bigahs. 
From the appearance on the map this estate pro¬ 
bably contains about 3,62,000 bigahs of Lodi Khan, 
of which the assessed proportion will be about 
3,80,000. The ovrners therefore will have 345 
Calcutta bigahs for the 100 rupees. To judge 
from what T saw, perhaps ^ of what is fit for 
the plough may be w'aste; but the profit must 

, be verv great, as miicli pains lias Ijcen bestowefl on 
its irrisaiion, and the average of the crops is fully 
QS high as in the three last mentioned estates. 

27, Dakhnnr fDhfkcr, Glad.) is a small estate, 
situated entirely in the division of Sahebgunj, and 
the naaeaaed pari almost entirely lielongs to Raja 
Mitrajif:. there being only one 'other person who 
has a petty share. Tn the public reconls it is esti¬ 
mated to ponfain 18.884 of T..odi Khan's hjgabs, of 
which 15,044 are assessed, and pay 5726 nipees. 
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Fi«m Its appearance on the map it tloea mi con- 
ialii more than ^,000 bigohs welJ occupied. The 
proportion of this ihat is assessed may be i^GUO 
BO that the owneta Imve about. 334 Calcutta bifiaha 
for 100 rupees. Its stale does not differ materiaUy 
from that of San wnt, ^ 

, A.ogtri (Untetj', GJad,) is a small estate in 
the comer of the iTivision of Sahehguiii, 

situated Iwfween the ( wo chains of the RajaSriha 
mils. In the public recorda it is estimated to con¬ 
tain 33.3^>0 of Lodi Khan’s hicabs. of which 3G,001 
ftre assessed, and belonff onlirrfy to Milrajil 
paying 4,371 rupees. &o far as I can judge from* 
the appearance on the map. I he level arable parr, 
of this dtalriet is scarcely so extensive as the state¬ 
ment in the public record, and it ta verv niucb 
neglected, as the owner nf the rate stated in (he 
records has (330 bigahs for 100 rupees, so that, 
though a great deal is waato he has much profit, 

0-1 is a vei^' fine estate 
in the division of Saliebgunj, of which Mitraiii 
possesses all (he assesiwd part except five Bmsll 
mts. In the puhlir rw*nrdii if h oBtlmaled Lo con- 
Ifiin 1,4^223 bighns of Lodi Khan’s measurement, 
of which 1.38,S57 are nascssed, and pay 23,005 
rti]iees From the appearance on the mair, liesideB 
rocks. hiUs, &c. it may contain 1,70,000 btgaiis. of 
whicli the assesMd share may be I,rt0,000» and the 
owners may have abotif 00 Cfticuttn bigahs for 10 
nijiees, A considerable proportion of the arable 
land IS wasic. the poorer portions being negfected 
30. Kabar (Kflber. Glad.) is a very fine estate, 
mljacent to Pahara on the norih side, and situated 
entirely in the division nf Sabebgiinj, Mitraiit 
possesses a part, which I boUevo he has acquireil 
by pitrchase, Init the nssessed lands are divided 
into 40 Jots. Tn the public records it k stated to 
contain 1.01.6Sfi bigahs. of which i)r>,405 are 
assofised, and pay 45,744 rupees. From the 
appearance on the map it may contain 1.24.000 
tugmiis. of which the aasRsaed part may lie l.lft.oOOi 
so that the ownars have about 20 Calnitla bigahs 
mr 10 rupees Its state nearly resembles (hat of 
San Wat. only it is more fuUy bccupiijd. 
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31- Dtttiar (Diraer, Glad.) ia an estate adjoin¬ 
ing to Kabar, oi which Mitrajil has acquired a share 
l>y purchase, and in which the whole assessed 
I amis have been divided into 21) lots. In the public 
records it is stateti to contain 3U.111 bigohe, 
of which 38,082 are assessed, paying to government 
14,080 rupees. From its appearance on the map it 
may conhdn 40,000 bigahs, of which Uie assessed 
part will be about 45,000* ^ that I he ow'iiers have 
atjout. 360 Calcutta bi^ahs for loO Rupees- fia state 
is nearly The same with [hat of Knbar, 

32- Gaya Manpur (Giya, Glad.) is a small 
estate including the town of Gaya, and tn the pub¬ 
lic records is said to con tali) 3.03^1 bigahs, of which 
140 are free, and the remainder pays 515 rupees. 
It is divided into two lots, one belonging to liaja 
MitrajU, the other lo a Oayawal Brahman, 
named Saharchaiid Chaudhun, son of in-hand, 
son of Sahebram, son of Susar, sou of Suryamal* 
son of Ratiiamal, son of HaugBagopal, son of 
Gumbu^ Ray It is supi>osed that many ancestors 
preceded him in the possession of this estate, but 
Iholr tiamefl arc not known. He slates tSie follow¬ 
ing account of his pro^icrty, I'he total eslent. is 
4,484 bigidis, which show that hodi Khait in his 
measuremem included only arable land, as this 
is more than the whole land ou record, and Sahar- 
ohaud pays only 364 rupees of the asaessmeut; 
ITiX) bigahb are hills, 700 rivers, 600 town, 100 
roads, broken corners, &c., 3G0 free land, 624 
bigalifi European houses and gardens, 320 fields. 
It must be observed that in bo:li shares 140 hi gabs 
only are legally exempted from revenue, but iJiat 
in this one share 360 arc now cl aimed as free and 
admit! ed to be such by the Zeiuiiidur. In fad he 
has probably granted them to himself- The houses 
in the town' pay no ground rent, but w'heucver a 
house is sold, the Zemindar gets of ihn price, 
from which bis cliicf profU Ls derived, 

33. The last estate, that until lately belonged 
to these districts, is TelRTha (Tell ad eh, Glad.), 
which contains a great proportion of the divisions 
of TTolasguiij and HelSa, with a good deal in Bchar 
and a little in Jahauabad, being in the ifchesl part 
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of rhc whuJfi counlry. hi ihe pubtic; records ii. is 
eeiimaied lo coniain 1,00,17*-. of Lodi Khait's 
bigsbi^, of which l,5I,fi>5i ^ro assessed, and 
pay 72,7hl rupees- The whole belongs to 
Muiiammed Bakur Khan, a sister's son of 
Senijuddoulah, formerly Viceroy of Bengal and 
Behar. He docs not hold thljs estate under the 
tienominaOon of ZominOar, but by a gram of por- 
peluity. 1 tielieve that he is burl Veiled alioui 

3,0(1(1 nipeea more than the asaessnieut, which is 
given to l.fio old owners of the soil (Maleks). Re 
lives in conaiderahle splendour and is fond of fre* 
quenting ihc company ofXtiropeana wilh whom 
he cats. From the space which this estate occupies 
in the map, I conjecture that, tjesldes rivers, roads, 
Ac., it may contam 2.6(5.000 bigflha of Lodi Khan, 
the ttsaessed proper! ion of which ivill bo ai>out 
2.12,000 bigahs, so Hi at the owner bus about 339 
bigahs fnr 100 rupees. The stale, manner of 
management anri profi Is are nearly the same as in 
the acljacent estates of Lkri IkiJ and Bhelawar, 
belonging to Baja Mit-rajit, to which I may there¬ 
fore refer. The customary rod used on this estate 
Is \ cubit shorter than usual in Eehar, bill this wdll 
afteci none of the statements that T have mode in 
treating of the above mentioned properties. 

These are the camtes which were contained in 
the districls ol the city of Patna and Behar when I 
commenced the stm-ey. The following have ainca 
been added, 

34, Arwal Glad.) is a fine ealate mostly 

sitnatod in the division of the same n;iiuo, but 
partly also La fhnt of TJaiidnagar, The free lands 
that have Ijooa measured are estimated in the 
public records .it 17,255 big.^ilia, but tanda to the 
annual value of 12.32,220 dams have also been 
granted free of assessment. If these have been 
valuerl at the same rate with the nssessed laud, 
nicy should amount to ^,000 blgalis- The whole 
of the free land is divided into 52 lots, but even the 
persona registered as owners of (hese lots amount 
to 139, and it is pTOlaihle that the o^vners in 
reality are twice that niunber. The assessed lands, 
according lo the public registers, amount to 
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bjgaXu^^ \\'liicb i>ay 49,000 rupees, and are 
divided into 02 lols belonging to 148 persons ibat 
are rogiatored, besides lots lliat are at present in 
iLe Company's bands, as no one \Tould bid for 
Uieui when broughn. to side for the tirrcajs of rent, 
owing probably to an unotiual asaessrueat. In the 
whole estate, from its appearance on fbe map, be¬ 
sides ri^erB, barren lanoB, roads, 1 reckon 

lhai there are 3.81,0-44 of Lodi Khan, the assessed 
pro|wnrtioi] of which will he 2,43,000, so that the 
owbei'a on an average have r>60 r.alentia bigahs for 
fbo 100 rupees L I nit the assesament has probably 
been very unequally riiatrlbiited, ns some lots are 
not saleable, Hwing to ihc lowness of the assess* 
men! about one quarter part is waste. This estate 
seems originally lo have l^longed lo T^aje Kang 
chan, iv miJifflfy Bmlmian of the /Mharlxi tril>e. 
Fla was ancecoded by GaTidhaTl>a Saha, the son 
of bis brother Ajub, who w^as sueceedetl tty his 
tiro I her’a son, Bharat h Saha, who left ihe estmle to 
his nephew, Bahadur Saha. Theit came hifi 
nephew Bhagawania Singha, who waii followed by 
his brother Jaswant Siugha, whose widow is the 
present owner. Nephew (Bhatija) in the above 
account is taken in a very indefluiie sense for a 
kinsman Slie is a woman r>0 years old, expensive 
in her habits and involved in debl She is parti¬ 
cularly fond of travelling. ou<l in the dry season 
lives much in teiils. with which she is very welt 
provided. She keefis sis horses, tw'o camels and 
several carts for conveying her baggage. About 
100 of her relalions live at her expense, and she 
has in her family about an equal number of flomeR- 
tie slaves. She has rather more than one half 
(91,000 hi gabs accord ing to I he register) of all the 
oasefaed lands In this estate, and a uonaideiable 
}jortion of the rest. BeAides ihi.s, several of those 
who have small lots In per[>eUiity pay her a com¬ 
mission, as being the nTlgiiio! owuiei (\ral6k). Raja 
iMirtrajit has purchased n share, estimated in the 
public records toootuam 14,418 bipahs. The only 
land which pays a money rent con sis Is of the 
spots near the villages that are watered from wells. 
All the Temainder is rentod by a division of the 
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crijpf tlie iuudlord and lenauL Lakitig uqual 
lifter deciuciiug tlio exi>eii&e of iiaryegf. and the 
value is seitled by a survey; bul the peopte here, 
Tieiug tineommonfy litigious, the [enaiii and sur¬ 
veyor seliiom agree, ami a [dol of eaob erop 
is usuaijy reaped, amt the prod nee taken as an 
average for Ihe whole. The land lords are not 
willing 1.0 give leases uor. for what reasons I did 
not learn, would the tenanla acept of this security 
for their ivosaessious. Six sixteenths of the rente 
are farmed Tlie average prodtu'c is al>ouL 
ntpeeg for the Calcutta l)igah, so that, were the 
whole enUivated, the profits of the owners would 
be very good. 

RTi.’ Masaura w another fine estate which ori' 
gin ally* ijeldngcd to the same family. It is tnoslly 
situated in the division of Yikrani, hut a consj- 
derahle portion is in that, of Arwal, In the puhlif 
records it is estimated to eoniain KSJ,377 bigahs, 
of which 1.70,427 are assessed, and pay 3fi,703 
rupees. From the rippsarances on the map I 
should Judge, that the whole extent will li© about 
2,27 /jOO of Lodi Khan’s mL‘ 4 ieurement, of which the 
aaacased part, may be about 2,14.000 liigahs, so that 
Lhe o\VTierB have about 031) f’alciilta blgahs for the 
lOOra, The pan in Vikram dbdaioti ia very Eiifly 
ocenpied., that in Arwal is rather tieglecLod. The 
Rani of JaswanI whose name on account of her 
sex if WTjuld be considered as disrespectful to 
men lion, has a large share, reckoned in the public 
records at 59,353 big ah a. for which slie pays 
12,347 rs. 

The Raul has two public offices for collecting 
her rents, one for Masaura is under the manage¬ 
ment of a kinsman, who conducts nil her affsin;, 
and is culiod a Tahasildor. rinder triui Is a Dewaii 
at lOra. n mouih; five clerks (Sfalfiuddis) at 5rs. 
each; one valuer of money at 5Ta.j one >Ttimadai: or 
chief guard at 4fs. ; 30 Pe\^adahs or common 
guards at 2 or 3rs.; one record keeper (Dafturi) at 
5ra-i one sweeper has 1ft bigshg of land, or about 
ifr. a month. For .4.r\val porgnnah she keep a one 
T#diasilil«T or steward at 2ft ts. n monili , three 
clerks at 5rs, each; one cash keeper at 5rs.; one 
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cMe( guard at 4rs.i ten or twelve guards a1 from 2 
to Bmdvis Uiis, owing lo liie unusual liligious- 
iiess of tbia pan of Uie district, she has two agents 
(Vakils) ai Gava. who have 2Ur3. a mouLli; 
in ageul with the eoUector lOrs.; two ageuta at 
Patna for Uie Court of Appeal, one of whom has a 
salary of Bra. and t he ot.her ia paid by a com mission 
on each suit. These are pnhUc agents known to 
native ofiicers of ilia courtiii ana called \ak|iSj 
but she Ue^ps^ agents of another kin(l called 
Mokhlars or attorneys, two al Gaya, and t%*o at 
l*atna, ouch receiving Sra. a month, AUhougn. as 
T have said, the Rmii is in dnhl. I am lold, iJiat she 
has ^ pari of Maner’, but Ihis does not 

appear on the public rocords. ihe purchase having 
l>een iiia<le in some other jKjrsoTi s name, proba >J]t 
as a resource, shouhl she involve herself so, thul 
her propor eslales must he brought to sale, ll is 
not uiilikelv, that the debts were contr^ted in 
order lo make these purchases, which she has pro- 
hflrhlv giv^n to itcr own rolf^tions Ht the 
of her huelmiul’s esLate. Giritmradhari an Alharba 
Bfahman probably of the same family, h^_a con¬ 
siderable share of this estaie, eslimaled m The 
public records at 10,740 bigahs; imd he s^ms to be 
a person of fiome note, as his family hi^ 
marriages with the Raja, of TSetiya; and the Raja 
of Parsa, when T was At the place, had come to 
marry » daughter with a iiumerous at tendance. 

and OTeal lumuil. , ■ i i 

In all* the asaessed lands have Iwen ilmded 
into 02 lota, and V30 persons are mentlomHl in the 
iniblie recoidft as being owners but, I am told lhal 
in fact some Maiizas are actually frittered info luu 
sharep- hvo lots liesides have fallon to the Com- 
pauv The free lamh. registeretl at iO.OoO bigahs 
have been divided into 30 lots, and the registered 

owners are 00, ^ ^ ^ t 

Tn Hiftfte t wo Petcunahs of Arwal and Masaiira 

a considerable deiliiction from the lands occupied 
bv the owners has hitherto t>een made, but T can- 
uot state tiow much has fallen on each ^ 

cause In the public records the IaiuIb thus dcflucted 
from each in not stated, but it has been owing to 
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this deduction prohaf>lv' lhai iho eslales are not in 
ao Jjttd a com)iiion a*^ might Imve l>oen oxpocied 
from the lowness of the sseessnionl. The deduction 
consists of 10,513 bigahs lalcen for the jrivaOd 
establish men 1. and amoiuitiiig m above 23,000 of 
the Calcutta standard, 

30. Manor (Mynerwa, Glad ) is a very rich 
eafate, composing the whole of division Sherpui, 
and 2-3rds. of Ti’kram, In the public records it is 
stated to contain 1,83,451 of Lo<1i Khan's bigahs. of 
which 1,23.8it5 are aBsesse<l. and fmv tW.OORta. Ttie 
assessed part has been divided into'237 aliarea, and 
the Tcglfllered proprictorf* amount to 458. The 
free land, slated in the public lecords to lx? 5t>,5Hfi 
higflhs, fs divided into tf54 lota, and the registered 
owners are 358. So far »a 1 t^an, judge from the 
appeai-aiicp on the map, it contains 2,70,000 of Lodi 
Khan's higohs, the assessed proportion' of which 
will be l,82,CK>0, no that the owners have about 33 
Calentla bigaha for lOrs, Tt is very fully euWi- 
vnterl. The parts which are nearest the Ganges, 
and whicli compose I he division of Sherpur, 
consist of two de scrip lions of land, Dlhi or high 
land near the river, and BaharHl or low inuutlaied 
land at a distance from the bank. The former 
which produces crops .similar to the high 
lands adjacent to Patna, is chiefly let for a money 
rent; a little of this is of the kind called Hustbudi. in 
which the maximum alonn is fixed in Ihe loaseH^ 
and a deduction is nmde wlien the crops fail: imt 
the rent in the greater part of the leases is called 
Harghasi, and is fixcrl. Most of the leases have 
e.vplred, and it is said, that the judge of Shahabad 
has decided, that the tenanm have a right to 
occupy iu perpefuity a 11 he same rate. This would 
appear to lie in direct opposition to a deciaioti given 
in the courts ai Gaya; which wonld seem to show, 
that the law on this point is not very clear. The 
following are the usual rates of rent, for such 
land : 

First quality, from 4 to 8 rs. 

nriaa to flfli^fij anas. 

Second dtlto, rs.=2fl anas. 

Tliird ditto, 3 rs, = 24-iVij ajias. 
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The lands in the inundated part are mostly let 
l)V a division of Lhe crops. The average prodnoe 
high and low is worth Sfra- a bigah. Scarcely any 
of the rents are farmed, 

In the interior the country is mostly cultivated 
nrith rice, almost all of which pay® rent by fl dm- 
eion of ilio crops, and if is only the fields aniacem 
lo the villagea, that pay a money rent ; one-fourth 
part of the rents are fanned, and the produce of a 
Calcutta bigah is esiima.tcd at JJira. 

I BhflJl conclude with Ihree estates belonging 
entirelv to rtie division of Dauclnagar, which 
a( one'time to have belonged to a Deldcler khan, 
bul a Muhammedan chief named Daud_Klmn, who 
npirears to have l>een a peraon of some eonge- 
qlienee, took them from DeMeler. and gave them 
to a dependent of his own named Abutorab. At me 
aame lime, by far the greater^ proportion of fhese 
estatea were 'conferred on this favourite free of 
assessment. S?oon afterwards Abutorah bestowed 
on his patron most of the free lands, the greater 
part of which his deaoendauls enjoy. Abutorab 
was succeeded in the assessed part by Abulaleb 
and he bv Gokin Kader. His son was NaseruUan, 
and hiB Eaja fiolam Gous, who left a son oamed 
Zulfckar, now alive. A great part of the asa^d 
estate was granlerl in Jaygir lo the family of Dand 
Khan, who allowed commission (Malek^) only to 
lhe desc^ndfliils of Abutorab, ZtiHeknJ 

by sale ulmogt Llie whole of what he hao^ 
and even his commissioti m Zemindar has gom. 

Daud khan was of (he noble tribe of Koreah, 
to which the prophet. fa?longed, and it is alle^>d by 
bis family that at different times he was Su^h or 
Governor of Ksamir. Gii]ja.rat, Bengal* 

Sindiya, Sirhind. &c.; but this la somewhat 
atiocrviihal. W'ben Coventor of Behar he built the 
town of Daudnagar and placed in it a colony of 
people brought from Dilli. Hss son. Humid Khan 
was a Reaalahdar (Aid do ramp) of Anrungzebe, 
His son Zebnn Khan held t.h© aamo office under 
Furrokh Shah. A certain Raja KiTmiminiddin, 
having rebelled Zebun was sent to reduce him, 
and vvaa killed in battle. Ho lefi two sons, who 
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divided the estate efiually. The eldest, iiatned 
iJundd, wuB fi ResaiashdaT of MahunUTXed Shah, 
lie left one son, Sliaykh KhayeniUali. who 
was for some time a Rcfialalidar of the same 
prince, and was afterwards rfovernor of Silhal, 
1-fe left five sons, Isl Asudullah, who died 
without children, but a lady Teraains, who 
calls herself his wndow\ aJthough her cSaira 
to this fiUe is dispuled. 2nd. Ekramullah, who 
died leaving a son named Hoseyn Kali, now about 
311 years old; 3rd. Moheliali Khan, who died leaving 
a son, Imam Ali. now (1^312) 25 years old: 4th, 
RuhiiilaJi KiiQTi, aow niive; 5th. flahitnuliah, now 
alive. The Jaygirs of Ektamultali and Moheboli 
have ijeen resumed, although the family alleges 
that ihe grant is in perjjeluity. The second son of 
2ebun Khan was Ahanmd Khan, \vbo w-aa a 
Resaiahdar of Shujauddaulahi. and was killed in 
iin engagement with the English near Patna, a 
It I tie Iwfore the battle of Raksar, He left three 
sons, Isi, Golam Goub, who lUeU leaving a 
widow, find, Haydur K»!i, who also died leaving a 
widow: 3rd. Kasem Ali, an infirm old man. Twro 
jjersons seem to have received shares of this 
eataie. namely Banin ur, the mother of Golara 
Qous, and noseyimllah. the son of Velayetutlnh 
Khan, probably by a daughter of the family but 
these shares also have l>een reaumetl The whole 
latida of this family are free. Part of ii w’as given 
tih In am or Eltnmga and pays nothing; part w'ae 
Jaygir and pays cominiaFioTi to the original |iTO- 
prietors. All of the family that 1 «aw wore very 
civil persons but much reduced in ibeir cirmima- 
tances by the subdivision of l.belt iirAperty, and bv 
ftiirieipatioD, W'bich has induced them to farni 
their rents to I heir creditors, by whom their 
tenants have been harassed, lu the public records 
I can trace ihat the heirs nf the elder son of Zebun 
Khan still re lain In their names between 50 and flf) 
Ihoiisand bigahs of registered free land, and the 
widow of Goiam Hous has 14.000, but. 1 cannot 
trace the refnainder. It is said that when the 
settlement was made, one half was w/iste. Since 
that., Manoureh has been pretty fully occupied, but 
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owing to ihe lowneiS of the asseMment locliha and 
Goh have been rather neglected, A fourth pari or 
the land is let for a monev rent on leases called 
ManiiilipattAbs, and are generallj’ granted To the 
head tenant of each Mauaa with an &c. for the 
remainder. 1’hese lea-see arc from Jr to 10 years, 
btif are not always renewed when tljey C3q>ir^ The 
rMit Ls fixed according fo the soil, in whatet'er 
niaiiiier It is cnltivaled. and no deduction is 
allowed for had years, but (i tledueiion of 1 10 ts 
always grunted. The rates are as folows 


I 


for ihft ralcuita 
blgah 
411 anas 

as 1/10 

2B 9/10 
10 O/IO 


anas. 

do. 

do. 


for The cuaiomary 
bigah 

1st. quality 5 rupees 

2nd. do, 4 do. 

3rd. do. 3 do. 

4th. do. 2 do. 

Most of the rent paid in kind is taken hv an 
actual division of liie crop, so that annual 5 urve 3 's 
are not necessary, tiJeven-eighths of the whole 
rents arc farmed and complaints exist that the 
farmers are oppreBsivc, The number of reservoirs 
is not at ail adequalo for the proper irrigation of 
Ihe land, but the best lands only being occupied, 
the average produce of a Calcuita bigah ia about 
3^ rupees at the harvest value. I now proceed to 
I mat of t he temaimler of these three estates. 

37, Inchha (Pnjha, Glad.) In the public 
records is staled to contain !,931044 bigahs,^of 
which 30 070 only arc assessed* and pay 0,rw2 
rupees. According to the apace which it occupies 
on the map, it should contam 47.000 of Lodi Khtm a 
bigahs. Ihe assessed proportion of which will be 
about 43 000. so that the owners have about b* 
CaicuTUi bigahs for the ruiiee. This low assess- 
meni and the vast extent of free land, much 
miemamiged. occasion one ihird. d is Buppowd. To 
in* waste. The assessed land is divided 32 lots 
and the regieteted o^v^lers are only 38^ The free 
lauds are divided into 10 lots among 4 j registered 

ow^rs. fKouh. Glad.) is an estate nearly 
similar to 1 nchha. In t he public recortls it is estu 
mated to contain 1.14.372 bigahs. of which 4V4a3 
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apjiearatice on tht; map L Uunk that it mav contain 
1,23,000 0/ Lodi Khan's of which tfie asseas- 

eij puj’t Will t>e about 48,000, so Ltiat the owners have 
about 0 Calcuila bigahn for the ru[>ea. About one 
fifth is waste. The asseased land is dividecl into 
39 tots, the regislefed owners on which are 63, The 
^froe lands are divided into seven lota, ocupieU by 
ISircgislered proprietoTS, 

30. Manourah (Menerwa. Glad,^ in the public 
recorda is stated to contain B7,07o bigaha, of which 
M493 are assessed, and pay ^,403 rupees. 
According to its appearance on the map I siippose 
that it contains about 1,03,000 of Lodi Khanka 
bigahe, the osessed port of which will be about 
OSiOOO, BO that the owners have about 3 ft Calcutta 
higahfl for the rupee. About one-eighth only 
Is reckoned waste, including rivert, roads and 
broken comers. ^The osseBsed land ia divided into 
43 lots, the registered owners in which are 81. The 
free land consists of nine lots, the registered 
owners in which are 12 
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Division 1st. or tue arts, 

CHAPTEB IsL OF THE FINE AETS. 

1 In the account of the topo^aphy and con- 
dilion of tlio people^ all that I have to offer 
concerning ih© slat© of archiUcture. ancient and 
modern, has been nearly wniiciiJafed, Some 
of the nrchiiocts who were hroiighi from Jaynagar 
to coiialnict. the lemiile of Vishnupad, at Gaya, 
Biill remain in this town, and possess some 
science. In the account of the huilding, I hay© 
alrewly descrllied its curious etTuclute; and it is 
to l>e regretted that the subdivision of property, 
and other circumstancea, have preventeil the 
Hindus of these districts from employing these 
workmen in the line of their eluant aiH., for they 
Sira V 0 ry citpahl® both of planning and ox^cutinc 
buildings lha.i would be highly ornamental. 
Tekchaiid. the chief artist, ikat he has six 
books treating of his profession. These books 
which are composed in the Hindi dialect, with a 
very great hilennixture of Saiigskrita, arc attri¬ 
buted to Vistvakarma. the god of artiaSs- and the 
follovving account of them' is taken from what 
Tekehaud says. IsL Khengranaw-e, in 18,000 
couplets (slokas), gives an account of the manner 
of constructing houses and temples, and of 
tain in K the fortunal© timea for laying their 
foundrtlion. 2nd. Keeraj, in a,(Ktf) couplets, gives 
an aixiount of images, 3rd, Pmsadmandal Js 
a large work: liui tokchand poasesaes only 500 
couplets, Tl lreals on the variouB forms of 
lomidoR. 4th. Riipmanfhd is also a large work, of 
which Tckchand possesses only a fragment, it 
treats on the form of images, ath, VaatusMlra, tn 
2 00ft counleiR. gives an account of Ihe forms of 
houses. 0th. Rajhullabh. in 1.4ftft couplets, treats 
of ihe same Bubject, 

From the Jdmve liat of books, it will appear 
that the same artists are architects and statuaries j 
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and, in fao(. they have made a few images, 
at Gaya, of very fine white murWe brought fram 
the west of India, In this art they are very 
inferior to Iheir tjroficiency in archilecture; and 
they are now little, if at all! employed in this Tine. 
The present inhabrfants, when they wish for an 
image, take any one that cornea first io hand, in a 
nitn, and In the seleciion they pay little or no regard 
either to sex or attributes! litany of these old 
Imag^ are in a better stylo than any i have yet 
seen in Tiidin, except one or two at MahaTsalipura, 
near Madras; Tmt they are very far indeed romovixl 
fi'om Eurojieau irleaa of perfection. The images 
made of day. used so commonly in Bengal, are not. 
in fashion in Behar, except with the few Bengalese 
aetilerB in Patna. 

The painters (Mosouwer) possess a good deal 
more nierif than those in the <Hstricta hitherto 
surveyotl, although they are as far hehind Etiro* 
peans tis the atat.uariea are. They have many sets 
of miniatures representing the princes of the house 
of Timur, and, esfMMnally in ihe minute attention 
to various parts of dresa! these are executed. 
They also sell variou,s groups. Tepresenting Indtnn 
scenes and customs, in which some aftentfon 
13 even ahewn to exhibit, the effects of light anil 
ahaile; but I suspect that they am copierl from the 
drawing of some i^irsona who have been aeiing 
under Euro|iean guidance, and that they could not 
make any new drawing in which att^tion was 
^>aid to iliese circumstances. They are all Hindus, 
and are very superior workmen to the jminters that 
were employef] in the palaces of Tippoo Sultan. 
An inferior description of painters are at Patna, 
cnllsd Niikkash, They entirely resemble in their 
stj'le the daubers of Puraniya, but arc niuch 
employed to disfigure the walls of the galleries In 
front of the house®, that serve as shops, or for 
receiving aiTnngers. 

Music, in respect to quantify, is on a very 
ihriving footing. The wives of the men, who lient 
the Nahabat, are in general the Mirasins, and are 
much employed. Some of them are called 
Rajpatras. and arc of a dignity superior to the 
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cctnnion. There are five or ais girls In each sel, 
pari singing and duneing, and pari performing on 
mifsioal inslramenu. A set receives from 2 to 10 re. 
for an evening’s performance, and their songB are 
chiefly of tui maatory nadiro. At Patna five sela 
of I he dancing girls called Bai have considerable 
celebrity, and are considercrl by the natives as vety 
accomplished. Two of them are Hindus, and three 
Moslems, Mahlab,. the chief singer in one of the 
former, is in (ho highest request. Like ihe others, 
sho iisimny goes to ralcutta during the Durgnpuja; 
and, when she first appeared, Ijoiiig aliont 15 years 
of ago, she bad 1,000 rs. for ihe three nights* per- 
formance J She is now about 30 years of age, and 
hoT price is reduced to 7fK) rs., her personal charms 
liavfng had as much influence as her voice or 
motions. On ordinary occasions, at Patna, these 
ctK>d Beta are nstinlly paid 15 rs. for a night's per- 
foTnianee. The lowest sets are al loured 5 rs. 
Those in ihe country tire inferior. Two sets 
at Gaya receivo 10 R* a night, but the ordinary 
nightly hire of the sets in the country is from 5 ro 
3 rupeen, 

Bai, it must t)e observed, although in common 
use, is rather a degrading title, and is only given 
with proprietj' to upstart seta, who are also some¬ 
times called Naliti, There arc others, who have 
been conlinned by adoption for a long |)erio<l, and 
whose predecessors obtained a certain rank from 
princes. Some of them, if not all. were 
sing hil small endowmonts in iand, which in the 
h‘'^. jiarl of those dietricls a few still retain. These 
enobled ladies of easy virtue and eniicing manner 
were, by imperial "authority^ rcdiit'ecl to four 
classes. Domni. Bnrkini, Kangchaui and Ramjant: 
the last are Hindus; the Ihroe first are 
Muhammedana. 

None of the regular sets of dsncing boys, cat ten 
Bhaklivoo hove a fixed residence lie^; but many 
coni© from to ihf* TIoIl Tt 

only in .bibanabful that 1 heard of a few sets oi 
weaver boys who ocknowledgcil the name of 
Natuva and danced and sung for hire, as in 
blmgnlpur and Piiraniva. Pome boys however, 
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of various casts, and some oven of pure birth, dress 
theuraelvea like Bhaktiyas and during the month 
Chaitra dance and sing in honour of Badha and 
Krishna; but they perform only before Uie friends of 
their parents and do not receive hire. Very few are 
employed to sing t he praises of either gods or saints. 
The most numerous class is called Kalawangt 
or Dbarhi, and are Mostenis. They sing however 
not only the praises of ihe sainta, but those also 
of Radha and Krishna. One or two men sing in 
<!ompany and at Ihc same time plav on a kind of 
guitar (Tambwra). 

The Kathaks are Hindus, who go in sets of 
three or four, and sing ficeompamed by the same 
kind of guitar, by a violin (saranggi), by cymbals 
(mangjira) and a small drum (dholak). The boys, 
who at Banares are brsd to dance, are said to 
belong to this cast, but the people bore deny the 
connection, which they conaidor disgraceful. The 
Knihaks celebrate chiefly Had ha and Krishna by 
singing the Gil-Govinda* but they also sing many 
common songs, and as they often visit Bengal, 
many cl them have acquired ihe love ditties of Ib&t 
rcumtry- They are considemd as different from 
the Akras of Bengal. 

The set of Tajaks, consisting of hve or nix 
barbers, are chiefly employed at fnnersds, and ttie 
divine love of Krishna iind Radha is ihe only 
subject which they choose for this solemnity. 

The Bhajnniy^ of ihese districts are the same 
witli the Bhajaniya Kirtaniyasof Puraniya. |idus,| 
are chiefly employed at the entertainments ^ thii* 
the Brahmans give when any occasion of mourning 
is at an end. 

I refer to niy aijcouut of Puraniya for on 
account of Ihe Tnsawalehs, Pangchbajaniyas and 
NahiiWwalehs, Maiiy religious establishments, 
Hindu as well as Moslent, have now usurped tlie 
latter mark of grandeur. 

The Roshuhehould are mueidans who are 
employed chiefly at marriages to oerforra on fifes 
and drums, not exactly resemnllDg those of 
Europe, but liker these than any other instruments 
that t know. They are also employed at the pro* 
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cessioijs in the Mohurnira. From five to seven 
performers are in a set end receive &om 1 to R. 
a day, with food. 

The Daphalifi have l)een mentioned in my 
account of Bhagaipur. Besides being Mosleme, 
they differ from the Katthaks in performing 
wilhoul l>eing ordered and in tni&tiug for payment 
to their skill, or rather importunity. 

The Bakhos are a set of beggars resembling the 
Baphaiis. 

The Pawajigriyas are sets of poor or lazy 
Muhammedan men and women, who iofost the 
houses in which marriages or births have taken 
place, and sing until a bribe closes their mouths. 

I have in former districts mentioneii the Hijras 
among the beggars, and they are in fact such ■ but 
they beg exactly in the same manner as tlie 
Pawangriyas, only that they are eunuchs, and are 
suppos^, when young, to be guilty of Illicit gain. 

At raarriage ceremonies, women of character 
sing, those of rank assembilDg in their own houses, 
and the poor walking in procession; but the per¬ 
formance on any musical instrument, or dancing, 
would be considered as highly indecorous. 

In the count.Ty, few men are guilty of the 
indecency of singing or perfoTining on mnaical 
insliruments; but in Patna and Gaya many wealthy 
jieople indulge themselves, the young, worldly and 
giddy youth singing love songs openly and without 
shomel! while men ol learning and sanctified birth 
sing hjTnns, Rama and Krishna, however, even 
with these are the favourite themes, and these 
deities were not ascetic. 





CH^VPTEH II 
Of common artists 

liection 1st; Of aftista emplomd about tJie 
of the or loofking in perUhahle 

tf of the wttshermeD are here 

Muhaimnodans. They are not so poor as in 
Fiaranij'^a or Ohagalpur, and in general live bolter 
than common Jahouretsi ami many who ore 
employed to bleach the anor cloths mahe good 
w^es i for instance, in the Company's factory ai 
Jahanabad, 75 men are employed. They receive 
from the iactort' soap, soda, lime, and the'reonisite 
implements anti are allowed 1 rs. for bleaching 
a fii|ore of pieces (28 to the score), 40 cubits long 
by 2 broad, The doth is fine calico of a doee 
fabne, Rud is botkd, steamed, and smoothed by 
oeati^ if with a beetle (juungri) on a smooth 
planh. I'our men usually work in com pan v, and 
ou ^ average bleach four aeons a month; so that 
c^h earns l&J rs. a ycaiv Thetr women vrash the 
clothes of the people in the vicinity, and tnav cam 
12 rs, a year, The wliolo ojspenae of bleaching one 
score=560 yards, ore as follows;— 

Tft nilwrouii'i hw. t r, 11} uibi; to 4t «»* <91 1U,> el 
IS inair to 6 ; to lima, S pic*t 9 tk. 7 ans«, s pioeti 

Tlie washerman fumiabes fuel, which he 
gathers, In the division of Arwal, where the 
Company has some cloth bleached, the washermen 
m a stmjlar manner are allowed a certain sum for 
the score of 28 pieces, according to the size; and 
me agent famishes soap, lime, and soda, while 
the washerman’s wife coliecte the fuel, and is said 
to do no other work. The larger pieces (barabana). 
which are 22 yards long by 2 cubite wide, cost 2 rs 
b\ an^ for the workman, 13 anas’ worth of soap; 

I ^a 5 worth of soda», and f ana’s worth of lime. 
Total expense for bleaching 28 large pieces«3 rs. 

3 ft pices. The washermsii iistiallv witsbe# 
this quantity every month, so that, the w'hole of his 
and hiB wife's earnings ih the year is 1 ana short 
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of 2 ^ TS.; li^e puy baiog Jiighor than at Jahauahad 
renders them less iudustrioua. 

At ihe Company’s factory, again, at Bchar. 
each man aiwi his wife usually work together, anti 
h) a month wash 2 boles (hokchae), each contain¬ 
ing 35 pieces, nearly of the same size with Ihe 
pieces at Jahanabad. but rather longer and 
riflrrovver. The allowance is from to 2 ra* a hale, 
but the bleacher Aijds fuel, lime, and sorlo, the two 
former of which he must imrchase. The bleachers, 
therefore, make about rs. a month, from which 
alioiit half a rupee nnisl lie deducted, for what they 
purchase, loaviug 30 rs. for their yearly gain. The 
cxt>eiise of Ideaching the bale iheluding ^oap is 
about- 3^|rs. 

Soap is here made to a considerable extent. 
The following estimate was given at Behar, where 
the greatest number of the manufacturers is 
settiod;— 

1%l£e 42 wre tditivw; 5 ! S sert ligi>ecd oil, 1 r. (0 ui4iJi: 2 

lllDft. 2 HUAi; B iAPi ilftflUE^ ^ UilLAi 4 Gt; 

7 f*. U BtuMi;—PiTuctupe if4 Moft nl like th# hiirtji* iiHistiDiicd in 

rfl5 ftcro-iiul 11 re, ATsm^ ^ t%. 10 aRAa. 

Bach botier inakea this quantity twice a month; 
l>u( two families, on an average, join about eacli 
boiler, as they also burn and sell lime. At this 
rule the 77 ramilies in this district would make 
annually iT.filC sera (i5tl,300 lha.), worth 10,274 rs. 
This quantity, however, seems to be greatly under¬ 
rated: and it is probable that, except a few families 
who make Lime as in Oohor, each has a boiler; for 
Patna soap is used all over Bengal. At Gaya, 
indeed, X received a very differeni estimate, and 
one which appears more rational. It was ifai<l 
flml each man could make 40 sers (72 s, w’. each), 
or almost 77^ lt?e, in from three to four days. 
Allowing for sicknesa and other avocations, we 
may calculate that he may make ibis quantity 
sev*e)i times a month. The materials and fuel for 
40 Rcrs cost 4 rs. b anas, 0 pices, and the value of 
the article is 5 rs. ^ anas; so that ho makes a profit 
of « rs. 12 anas, d pice a month, Bod his soap will 
annually l>e 0,1500 !l)S. But allowing only one man 
for each of the 77 houses in the district, the 
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qu&)il4iy luatic will be more Llmu three titnea tbiit 
JitHtad lii behiit’, that ia to s^y, about 5ud,U0l) lbs*, 
worth flboui ad.WHl ri*. caiulleb ui"© made by 
swoji houses, 'rhe niitieriiil coiiit& chieily from 
Nepal, but some is brought from Kumgar. The 
cHiidiee are of didercjil qualiiies, aei^rdtng to their 
whlteaess aud purity wortli from 45 to 55 rs. a man 
(76 s. w.), or 70i lbs. They aro voiy inferior in 
apv^araucu to the catidlcti tuude Lu EurojiOr 

The Lorch^maLiers (ban) are a numerous class. 
They make their fort-hes, as usual, of cotton rags, 
that' they chiefly (>r(jcufe from the tleml bodies of 
HinduB, which, before they are placed o« the pile, 
are stripped naked, and the cloth is thrown into Urn 
river, from whence it is collected by the Dom, and 
sold Ui the loreh’TDakera. But ihesa Baris, eitinrngh 
they work in this impure oialerial, gain their chief 
living by making a kind of plat tore of leaves, 
which, although etiiched together by their dtny 
hands, arid although incapable of Ijeing washerl, 
are psousitlered as perfwtly clean by the Hindus, 
who would 5{hudi:ler ai the Idea of eating from a 
veasH of china ware, queen’s \vajrc, or glass, least 
it had been nsetl by an inq>iire person. The leaves 
rhiefly used hero are th<«;e of Ibe BuUafrondoxa 
(Roxb.) (pams}. from n to l2 of which are requjrefl 
for each platler A man and his wife may make 
3 rft- !ii month 

The gay and dressy votdhs of Patna employ 
certain men, named rxigrtband, or Dnslarbund. to 
wrap their tprlmna in n fashionable nmnner. The 
turban pi'csarves ils ehape SO long as it is clean; hut 
it is often unfolded eit.W to l>o washed or fresh 
dyeii. These peoftle make from 3 to 5 a month. 

TailoTF. owing to Ihe prevalence of the 
MuhniTomedap jiud west country dresses,, are 
numerous and well employed; and a 10111 ran 
make from 3 io 0 rs, a month, besides what hi.s 
women gain bv Roudne or spinning. Several of 
them are Kimhia, The tenbinafcers wmrk in the 
same manner ns those in Purnniya. 

Tlie barhcTT! here are on the same footing vith 
those in the westeni parts of TJhagnlpnr; but none 
of them have studied anything like science. Some 
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of them, ciiit'iJy Moslems, are a IdTid of barber- 
surgeoQS, very ruflh and ignorant. They extraoi 
blood by a kind of ouppiug. ihere being bore none 
of the Hola casle, who in Bhagalpur perform ihnt 
opera tion. Leuches are uppli^ by the women of 
the sweepers. 

The Nat follow the same professions as lu 
Bhagalpuv, but niunv vagrants intrude on tlieir 
proata. Tile Bvo families who have a hxed resi¬ 
dence would indeed be <tuite Uiadeqmtle lo carry 

on the business. , ,. . , 

The Abirgars live in pari by making the ret 
starch which is thrown about at ihe feativaj called 
Holl, The starch prepared at paudaagar in nnwle 
from coarse grain, and la very inferior to that pre¬ 
pared from the rool of Iheseitamineous plain called 
Tikhur. T t is only maile during the ihrce mom ha 
that precede The fesiivities, as the Joss of capital for 
nine months wonhl Iw considered a more serious 
©vil than the loss occasiohed by that vranl of Jjim 
which must alwnvs arise from a temporary employ¬ 
ment. The men mentioned as Abiranrs are in fart 
pettv traflers. who know the process and hire 
labourers whom they dii'ect. The following Uiev 
give as thcb* process^ take 1 roan (4-^ s ^ ^ 

491 tjcrs^ mnn) or 4o «9;100 lbs, of the Gehuii^a 
Janera (ffolatts S&rif?inni). wortU by retail 
S ansa, and of Lodli bark 10 sers. (9 lb.) worth 
4 anas nrind thoro to a powder in a hand rolil. 
Take tt A seta (« lbs.l of sappan wood worth d anas, 
'ind 11- ser fl> lb) oi impnro soda worth 1 ana 

Divide Ihcsc into four poriions. XowS 

10 sere f9 lbs.) of wafer. The f’onr la first thrown 
into one pot of ih© decoorion. and after stand iii^^ a 
iuueis msde into l«lls. »rejiricrt 

Iti Ihf sun, 11.™ broksn. sn<1 
not of the ilei'oction, a-nd dned again, tins 
rniealiid with the third and fourth pots, when the 
oporal ion is coinpletod, 

IliL Abir or red starch, wjuch 

fllmve mnteriflla cost I A ts,, fuel costs 9 anas, 
and 4 laboiirera cost 8 anas ■ the total cost therefore 

ia 115 rs. the profit 9 anaa. 

The reit lf*ad made here is not of the t'cst 
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quality, but supplies a. great part of the demaiid 
of ihecouniry, whieli ia great, txilJi lor lemale orna- 
meat aiul as oUeringt^ to LUq gode. Some Is 6x> 
ported, but some is iciporleii, some from other dis- 
iriots, and a little of ti Hupetior quality from 
Europe. 

I had tio opponuaity of ieamiug the process 
followed by Ihe maker of vermilion (tiiiigriph) 
which is used as u paiiit in Qiier works, and rich 
women occasionally add some to the red. lead w ith 
which I hey paint iheir foroheuds. 

Those who prepare oroamente of lac or® 
numerous, and are all Hindus, Each family may 
gain from 4 lo (1 rupees a mouth. 

A wan at Gaya who, iieatUea himseif, has in 
his family four itcraons, said tliat lie daily required 

I ser (2 lb.) of !ac worth 2J anas, with red lead ami 
other colours, and fuel to the value of anas. 
These made four pair of rings, worth » anas, so 
that he had 4^ anas profit. His wife sells the riuge, 
but he cannot work every day; otherwise he would 
have h nipees a month. He indeed said that hia 
diiilv family expense was 4 anas, but in general it 
WAS*there as&crtetl that a man and a womaii could 
in It month work up 7 R. worth of materiola Into 

II R, worth of rUtBS, giving only half as much for 
their total expenditure. In Behtir it was said Ihal 
a man in a inontli required only 1 Rupee worth of 
materials and made 4 Rupees worth of ornaments. 
No lac is used here for making these ornamentH 
until the colour has Ijeen extracted. 

Those who make ornaments of the kind of 
glass catted Eaugcb ore numerous, and are atl 
Muhaiumedana. They work like those of Mimggor, 
and their processes rt^uire no farLlicr explanaiion, 
but 14 of the houses in Patnii employ themselves 
entirely in making the frit, which is formed into 
onianieiits by the others, and is a very useful divi¬ 
sion of labour. Many of those again in the country 
waste thoir time, not only in going through the 
whole processes of the art, btif, in collecting the 
soda that they use. They collect the saline efflore- 
ecenc.e from Aghan to Magh (from the middle of 
November to Lhe middto of 'Febniary), and as they 
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colleei IL, throw ii into a cistern or rMervoir lined 
with smooth knead liU clay. This c is torn usually 
holds 20 mans {!600 lbs.) uf the saline earth, and to 
coUocL this quantify requires Ironi lU Lo iS) days oj 
a famity^s labour. The cistotn is then filled with 
ibis is Bllowod lo cvftporatd by tJi6 
action of the air. which requires from 10 (o 12 days. 
When drv, the bot tom of I he cistern is found cover* 
ed with a thick saline cruist, a considerable part of 
the earth, with which the soda was originally 
niixed, having subwcled, befoie ibis saline subs* 
lance l^egan to separate from the water. This soda 
makes glass without addition, as it contains a 
fiieat portion of eurthv matter. Tlie people who 
firepaie it use the wUole in their own furnaces, 
so Uial it is not sold, nor can its price therefore Iw 
ascertained. The i>ooplo of this i)it>fession seem 
to he poor The men allege lliat they caunol make 
more than 2 rupees a month. ^ 

The Tikisaa make small ornaments of mirr<^, 
which the native women paste on their foreheads 
bet^veeti tlie eves. The glass is thin, and of varioi^ 
shapes and sizes. The iitifoii is only pasted to the 
glass, and is paintefi with various bright colours to 
make a show. From 200 io 2,000 of them ^,11 for 
R rupee. The ornament is fixed on I he skin by 
means of n little lice's wax. The Hinamoniasas 
make false stones (or rings in which art they are 
very rude, as they take merely two jjlatea of glass, 
between which they confine some bright colouring 

substance, , ^ u „» 

They also give various colours to gold anil 

silver, that are highly ornamenlnJ in the haiidles of 
swords, and other such work. They paint on glass 
and make mirroiis, The Slushuh^ra blow glass. 
The material consists entireiy of European glass* 
ware; iml, although they only use the fnigmonts 
of Ibe finer kinds, their work is rude, owing to the 
imperfection of their furnace, the gi^a is usually 
ailwi with air hubbies, waves, In noba, and every 
other imnerfeetion ; it even in getiernl loses part of 
ifB nelluciditv, nnd ftoquires a greenish colour. 
Thel however allege, (hat with paiiiR they could 
make glass as dear m the European, and could 
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form anything for wbith fhere wtus a demand: but 
they havo no eiiconrai^nieiit. os the nattves reqaire 
only bottles for bolding roao water, aad phials for 
containing essences, and will go to tio price, that 
can be possibly avoided. In each furnace they 
UBually put fiVo sera of powiered glass (that 
of wine wtUe is eonsideretl uaelcss). aitd to melt 
this requires 2(10 sers of fuel. 

A few people live bv making ink, which is kept 
bulb in a liquid and soJid form., nr> e. w. of linaeed 
oil give 4 of lamp black collected by an eurthen 
lamp. Take 4 s. w. of lamp black, u s w. of gum 
of the lUhnosa Indu'€tt add a little walor, and rub 
in an iron mortar aith a wooden peelle for 3 hours, 
then iiihise a. w^ of gall nuta in 10 s w, of waior, 
amt add iho strained infusion to the Tubl>ecl mate^ 
riala Then rub again for 3 hours, then put the pot 
into the sun, until Uie paste dries aumdenily^ to 
admit, of its liotng made into small Ittmjjs, which 
are dried in the sun. These do not spoil hy kwp- 
ing a constderahle time. 

Those who make a separate profeptoii of 
thatriimg houses, also cover roofs with Hies. In 
fact, in most tolerable houses the roof is first 
thaiched with straw, and the tiles we laid on aT?ove 
the thatch The heat otherwise would lie excee- 
Biv«; hut the practice no doubt greatly Increases 
the danger from fire. 

The Domra uiid Bangsphor work in barntnios 
exactly iu the eanin manner us deacribeil in 
Bhagalpur, but the former are exceedingly vile, 
removing dead liotlies and acting as publie 
executioners. .•VI Gaya if was intimated ihal each 
adult male or female (fan midcc bamimo work to 
Ihe value of 6 paysas ti day, of which the hatnboos 
will coat. 2 paysas. Allowing that they work 2*1 
days a monlh, a fiwuily of five, IndluUng iwo 
workers, will make 4fi Rupees a year. 

The Petara is a kind of rafan tiaskct with a 
lid. which serves as a trunk, They are here uaunlly 
covered with cloth paiiitod green and are consi¬ 
dered as of a very good quality, the milifarv at 
Dinapur having found them very convenient 
packages and having improved the fabric, 
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The Morhastis make a kind of raian stools. 
SoiDB fisve the seat wrought with split ratans, 
othoVB have eotion iliread., anti the coarsest liave 
ro{ies of iho grass called sohe. The Ijest are covered 
with naiuled leather but are not very oritameidal. 
The leather is put on by the shoemaker and 
is painted by the Nakkash. The Morfaasaz; makes 
only the frame. 

* A f^onsiderahle quant ttjr of oaper is made at 
Hehar nmi Arwid. Tl is whiter man that made in 
Hotiggopur: but hfi^ all its other imperfections, and 
that of Behar e5|ifit ialty is lesjs tlurable, while the 
least dampness in the alt occasions rninmon ink 
10 fdnk, so as to form almost illegible blots. Et is 
only ink made of the cakes jjrepaired as obove- 
mehtioned. tlial can Ijo used with sudi imper. At 
Behar the paper most commonly niaae ie that 
called Dufturi, which is 10 by 17^ inches a stiecl. 
and is that uee<l in commoh business; hut other 
kimls of a large size, and rather sui>erior qualit^y 
are made, when coimuissioned. The material is 
old bags of the Crotolaria /nneen* These are »ut 
into small pieces, and, having been soaked iu 
water, are beaten with the instrument called a 
Dhengki. The pulp is then put on a cloth sirainer, 
washed svilh waior, and dried on a rock. This 
substance is then put iuio a dslern with some ley 
of s^a, and is Iroildeu with the feet for some 
hours, after which it is in the same manner washed 
and dried, and these operations with the soda are 
in ail ixn’formcd six times. The fdeached pulp is 
I lien put inlo a cistern with a large quantity of 
water, and is (iiligently stirred with u stick for 
altoul three qnarters of an hour, when it is vvroughl 
off into sheets as usual. The mois! sheets are 
stuck on a smooth wail, aitd dried. Having I'Mu 
niblKXl with a jntate made of flour and water, they 
are then smoothed by placing ihcm on a plank, and 
nibbing them with fi stone. The expense and pro- 
fils of ihakinc seven reams are as ftdows; 

Forty-two sers (ftdi lb.) of old hags, Sre.; 42 
sers impure soda., 2pa.; 42 sors lime for making Ihe 
ley. ir; labourers for beating with the DhcngKi, 
ir. 12 anas; a man to stir about the materials. 
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8 iMisUng and jEimoothing tlie paper with a 
Slone, 5 anas; lioor and fire-wood for making tho 
paste, 2 anas 8 pioe, drying the gheels, 4 anus; c;ul- 
liug itie pai)et« 8 pioa.-^Total, 7 rupees. 

The gnddi or ream oonsists of ID (quires 
(dosfahs) eaeh roniaining 24 sheets, and seUa by 
wholesale af 8 | rs. so that the maker has 1 ^ m. pro* 
fit lie does nothing but form the sheets, taking 
I hem as usual from the eistern on a frame, which 
retains the paper and allows the water to escape. 
He makes abonf one ream a day; and, if ho works 
315 days in the year, h© will earn about 80 IS. a 
war; ami in fact* these people aro in easy ciretmis- 
lanees. In I he 30 houses at Behar are tOO men, 
and in the 13 divisions exclusive of Arwal, that 
are in the district, there are probably 40 houses, 
or in all 140 men, who. at the rate above-mentioned 
will make paper to the value of 32.000 ts. a year 
At Aiwal 20 ftauilioa keep an equal number of 
beaters (ilhengkiB), and the estimate, which 1 pro¬ 
cured, depends on the work t)erfonned by each of 
these, bn the opposite side of the Son river how¬ 
ever, in StuUiabad, are 30 beaten}, anti the whola 
produce of these is sold as Arwal paper, winch 
although made of the same materials is whiter and 
more durable than that made at Behaii, and is com- 
rpniity used by PoTsiau writers all over Bengal. 
Each beater usually makes five tialea in the year; 
and each iaile contalu 2 ti reams. 

Two bales of Uro first quality at 4rs. a ream. 
IGOrs., 2 halos of the second qutdity at Sirs, a roam. 
I 4 i)rs.: I bale of the thii'd quality at rs, a ream. 
BOrs,—Total, 350 rupees. 

The total paper therefore made by 20 beaters 
will be worth 7.000 rs. The following is t.ho state- 
men I, that I procured, of the annual expense 

attending each beater * _„ * ,, 

To 2.(520 sera (46 a.w.) or about 3.069 lb, of old 
bags or nets, which are still better, STre. 8 
to soda 2,840 aers, or 2,762 lb.. Cirs.; to lime, the 
same quantity, 30re.; to flour fr.'T paste, 5m., to 
doth for strainers, baskets, Ac. 2 rs., lo moulds, or 
franieB, It. 3 anas: to labourers for beating. &e. 
80 r 5 ,: lo working off the sheets. 23 ts,: to drying and 
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atuootiuuf;, 7ts. 15 anas Q pice; io pesi.lug, 5rs.i lo 
cuLtiiin and puckiiig, larg.—Tolar, 11 anas 

6 pice. 

Tlxo uea.L pi*ofit therefore ou each heater, be- 
,side^ every pereon for Ms labour h 73 is, 

U iinas U pice. The materials are divided into five 
etjual shares, each capable of making one l)ale. 
lludor ILo beaier of liio Implcmoni is a small cis¬ 
tern, the botlom of which is sioue. In this U at 
Gtice put the fifili part of ihe old bags or nets wiUi 
a large quantity of water, and it is beaten for six 
(Jays, after which it is washetl on a strainer, M is 
then beaten two days with a ley of soda, washed 
and dried. This beating with the toy of soda is clone 
in all nine times, after each of which the pulp is 
washed and dried. En dry cold weather each subse¬ 
quent beating occupiets e^ht or leii days, in the hot 
season five or sis days are sufficient. The paste, 
when lUoroughly bleached, is formed into shoeta 
ns usual. All the sheets formed in one day are in 
the evening placed under a [dank, on which iwo 
or three men sit for about an hour t^ squeeze out 
the water. It is thou stuck on a wall, and falls o2 
next morning when dry. It is then pasted on one 
side and dried, and iheu it is pasted on tlie other 
side and dried, rubbed witb a stone, and cut square. 
All the paper-makers here also are MuUamniedanB. 
The Moburahdars are persons, who smooth paper 
by rubbing it with polished glass, which obliterates 
ontirely the marks of the frame, as is done by hot 
pressing, and gives the surface a glossy smooth* 
ness. This operation costa from eight to ten anas 
a ream, and the workmen must make very hand- 
flome wages. 

Although many greal idle fellows amuse 
themselves with pn^per kilCB, the makers cannot 
live the whole year by this profession as few amuse 
ihomsolves with this sport except in the cwl 
fleasou. The makers therefore retail toys for 
childiv^n, which are made by the pottere, and ihe 
apparatus used in smoking tobacco. Their kites 
flelmiRP or guddi) are not auperior to those 
of Puraniva, Those who make firew’orka are not 
BuporioT to ItiG Atushbaz usual in Bengal. The 
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Urcwoxka at® c^iioliy eiujjloyed ut niaxriages. At 
ottiar ^€ 03011 ® liie same people moke gunpowder, 
of which a good deal is used. The iiativea seeiu u> 
delight hi lAe noise of fire-arms, and lire powder 
niei®ly for pastime; but many people in these dis¬ 
tricts are cousLantly provided with arms and 
auimnniiion; as a defence against fobberSj or 
rather from family habits, considering theniselves 
as born sutdiois. They do not however parade iji 
anus, and few of them now appear in public with 
even a words. 

01 four descriptions of tarmers, two prepare 
the leather, while the two other kinds work up tho 
mateiial. The K-imokhtsas prepare loot her from 
the skins of horses and asses, and dispose of it to 
the shoe makers. Ti is only iho skin of the hinder 
parte that is used. This is put four days in water, 
and then the hair Ls removed by scraping. Then 
the flesh side of the skin is covered with the small 
millet called China, which is pressed into the skin, 
and forms numorons pits on its surface. It. is then 
dried in the sun* and scraped, after which the hair- 
side is scraped five Umefe. Tlio skin is then dipt 
in water, aJfet which the fleali-sido la again 
seraph, and tho leather is boiled tn a solution of 
ihe salt, callod Bhorkhari. Tiio flesh-aido is then 
covercil with copfier filings and sal ammoniac, and 
then with a layer of graas. Above this are laid 
eight OP len hi(U>s one above the other, and treated 
in the same mauner. The whole is pressed 1>y a 
weight- In eight days the skins are found ol a 
fine fp'eca colour, and are fit for use. Each pie<^ 
of akin, which makes the upper teuthers of a pair 
of shoes, sells for five anas. 

Tho T)a1:^ara make leather bags for tioldlng 
Ghiu (butter) oil, and thin exlract of sugar cane; 
they also make fargots of the hides of buflaloOB, and 
glue. The bags ore of two si^es, the larger made of 
the hides of buffaloes, the smiUlet of those of oien; 
both of which are purchaaod from the butcher. 
Two ImfTaloes hides or six ox hidea cost a mpM. 
The skins, withonf any prepasratfon are waked 
four days in water, and are then scraped with an 
iron instrument to remove the hair and impurftiea 
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While silU moist they are cut iuto pieces eo as U> 
apply on a mould like a pot , made of uabakod clay, 
mid of the shape and sise of the intended bag. 
Each bag consists of two or three pieces, which are 
not' sown together, but cohere, where they overlap. 
They are aUovred to dry four days on the mould, 
which is then broken, and taken out. Three 
buff^oes' skins make four bags worth two rupoca. 
Tito materials cost r. The targets &re two spans 
in diameter, and are made on a mould In the flame 
tnanner os the bags. They consist of lour folds of 
skill, ami 15 targets require three liides worth r. 
When taken froni the mould the torgota are 
vamislied by applying 20 limes, in iho course of 
45 days, a comiiosition of two sere of Dhuna or the 
resin of the tVutrea rob-usta, of one-half ser Kharwa, 
a fine resin which I believe is that of the Voleria 
Iri4iC(t, and of three sera ol linseed oil, Eveiy 
time that the target hajs been covered wilb thia 
vamish, it is dried, and rubbed wiUi charcoal 
prepar^ from the reetl called ICntra, The varnish 
costs slat anas, and in the stale abovc-mentlonBd 
the 15 targets, the materials for which amount to 
mr- are sold to traders for 74 re. These dealers 
employ oilier workmen to paint iho Larffots, or to 
apply brass or iron l)OB6es, and then sell them for 
about one rupee each. 

The Chamam of these districts are tike iUoso 
of Bbagalpur. and in the country parts are chiefly 
employetl to make foaTse shoes, leather ropes and 
drum heads, which they also boat with ipreaJ 

diligence. , 

At Patna find Dauapur there are very good 
worknien, who make shoes after tlte European 
manner; and in all towns they make neat shoes 
and gaddlcs for the use of natives, and they coyer 
stools and baskets. The demand h considerable 
for shoes, the soles of which are of leather, but tho 
upper pari Is of Euro|)oan woollen cloth embroider¬ 
ed with silk. Formerly the cloth was usually 
black with embroiderv of bright colours, bul of late 
while and yellow cloths have become fashionable. 
They sell at from lb to 111 anas a pair. Shoes 
called Zuri, the upper part of which are of fine 
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broad doth or velvet, embroidered and bespangM 
with gold and sUlver, sell at from 1 to Ifl rs. a pair. 
The demand ia very considerable, and large 
quantities are sent to Bengal. The makera are 
easy In their cinjnmstances, and work chiefly by 
day wages for some traders, who supply all Ihe 
materials. They get two or three anas a day for 
wages, and, except the Chainats lalely employed, 
are all liiuhamm^ane. 

In every part of India, where the people were 
sbwl, they rather need slippers than shoes. They 
had no ears for tying or buckling them on Uko foot, 
and (he heel w^ never worn up, although, for 
what reason I do not know, they were generally 
provided with lieels. The conimon coarse shoes, 
however, used by those who IbIjout or walk, are 
now very often worn ^vith the heel up. This 
cuBtom seems to have l>een Aral introduced among 
the native soldiers in the TJritiBh service, and has 
beim found so convenient, that lalxmrers have 
usuallv adopted it. Men of rank and their atten- 
darilB,*however, conlinue to wear their shoes like 
slippers, for the purpose of I browing them off 
whenever they enter a room, which they still 
continue to do every where, except in the houses 
of Europeans, in wMch all natives of rank t»ow 
imitate our example. Long points, like iboae used 
in Europe in Ihe filteenib century, have for some 
years been highly fashionable, and, I am told, 
were introduced ’from Lucknow, about 20 years 
ago. 

Saddles are highly omatnented after the 
native fashion. The Khngirdoz make saddle^ 
cloths, not quite so long as Ihose used by the 
European tmighls of the fifteenth century, but still 
very unwieldy, and loaded to an extraordinary 
degree wdth tassels, fringes, straps, and all manner 
of a^eudagee. 

The whips made at Patna are for horseiupn, 
and i-ousiel of plaited leather thoUgs lied lo a abort 
wooden handle. 

These, who prepare the tubes used for sniok> 
ing tobacco, arc reckoned Iwtier workmen ihim 
those in Bengal, but not equal to those of T.akhnau. 
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Very few of tlio tubes made here are ornameuled 
vvitii gold and silver. 

The implemotn used lor smoking tobacco, 
which Ib made of Uie cocoanuc, is much used, but 
ib chiefly imported, ready made. 

The Diyawaia ut Gaya make cotton wicka for 
lamps, and the iaceuso (Dhup) offered to (he Gods, 
which is a composition made of various substances 
jMJwdered and then formed into jiitle cylinders 
from 3 to & inches tong, and as ihick as a goose 
quill. The best kind, called Sprashangga, T am 
I old, consists of the foUowmg arlicSes; Guggul, a 
dark coloured gum-resin, tho usual incense of tho 
Hirulus, said by tite uafiecs hi be the produce of 
a amttll tree, which T>r. Roxburgh calls the .f m^is 
^ Dhuna, the resin of the Shjyrea 
which is the only other kind of natural 
incense offered by the Hindus; Sarat, wood of the 
Pmus lonrfifolia] Devdaru—At Mungger I was 
sliown for this a bit of European deal, but at Patna 
I am sbown a white sweet-smetle<l wood, said to 
come from Nepal and which has not the odour of 
a pine; Chandan, sandnl wood of Malabar; x4gra, 
.^1 gaJloi^hium SecundanUM, E.H. ■ Tejpat, tho 
leaves of a Laurus mentioned in my neenunt of 
Ranggopur; Gandbabala, tho herb of a siiecioa of 
flectranthus, which is the Kaiu Kurka of Hortus 
MaUbaricusi Kur, a porous atrong-smelietl root, us 
thick as the thumb: .(alamnugsi, the root of a 
Valerian, supposed by Sir W. Joones (o bo tho 
eplkcuurd of I he ancients; Mutha* the root of a 
Cyporus with a sweet swell; Harilaki, the fruit of 
aXerminalift moutiorie<l in my accxmnl. of the 
forests; Lakhi seems to be tho operculum of a 
univalve shell; Laha. seed lac; Gur, the extract of 
sugur-caue; Sflilaj. a drug wdiich I have not seen. 

Most of the tobacco Is here prepared^ for 
smoking by those (Modis) who retail provisions; 
but. some is prepared as in BhngaJpur by the con- 
fectionersf Halwfii) and by those w'bo sell imper 
kites, and a good deni by those who make tbn 
business their sole profeasion. 

Some of those who preitace tohaeoo, prepare 
also the charcoal balls used in smoking, hu! tome 
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peraQus, eliieily old wom^, procure e living by 
making ihese balls j and they are of Leu made by 
thtee who keep tims. 

1 have not here been able to procure a full 
account of the ingredients that enter into all the 
intoxlcaiing sweetmeate. The muet usual are 
calletl Majun^ from whence tlio preparers derive 
their name; but there are various other kinds, and 
the demand in Patna seams to bo pretty consider¬ 
able. Bugar, hemp leaves, and ghlu, ore the chief 
ingtetlients in the which is made as 

foUow’s: — ^Take five rujiaea weight of dried hemp 
leaves, and rub them will with an equal quantity 
of ghin, or prepared butter. Boil these in 100 rs. 
weight of water, till one-half is evaporated. Slrain 
this through a cloth, and squeeze the herb 
thoroughly. When cold^ scum off the butler, which 
Is impregnated with the qualities of Ihe hemp, and 
add il to a syrup iTrepared from 60 s. w. of sugar. 
When cool, tins syrup is made into tablets. These 
are enteu by the rich, in hot weather, to given 
them an api^tite, and in cold weather to keep them 
warm. If too much Is taken, the Majun produces 
tntoxicfttton. 

The dlslUlcty of spirituous liquors is carried 
to a very great extewl, entirely however for mi- 
sumption on the spot. Each of the 463 shops has 
only one still, which does not differ from those of 
the dlstncts hitherto sun^eyed, being always made 
of unglazed earthen ware. The materiab used are 
the Matmva llowem (Bossia) and thin extract of 
sugar-cane, ^neraliy mixed, but sometime.^ sepa 
rate, according as one or other ts cheapest The 
different mtnliUes of the liquors never on tor into 
conaideralion, the only point being how to get 
as drunk as requisite at the smallest possible 
expense. 

Some of Ihe BtUIs pay as high as 10 B. a day, 
and are larger than those which pay small doUeK 
but much pntns has not been paid, I believe, to the 
regulation of this point; and the difference of daily 
duties, which vary' from 12 anas to 10 rujjces, aecma 
to he chiefly ascertained by one person's bidding 
against another for the monopoly of a certain 
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extent o/ merket. Thie, and iho desire of getliog 
drunk cheap, render ihe liquor quite abommable. 

lu Bbagalpur 1 have dwelt auHiineiitly on the 
process, wmch is quite Lbe eume, whether the 
ttowere or the extract are used. The lai^er stills, 
requiring n considerable capital, belong usually to 
a numtier of partners, who seldom do any other 
work than to retiul the liquor; the prohte therefore 
must be very considerable. The calculation of the 
monthly expense and profit of a still at Gaya, daily 
paying 7 rs, to Government as dntv, and diRtilling, 
15 or 10 times, 30 sera <72 s. w.), or 55i lbs. of 
Maliuya flowers, is ss follows 

To flowers, 232 rs, 8 anas; to fiiwoofl, 11 ra. 
4 anas; to pots, b rs. 6 anas; lo duty, 210 rs.; to 
three servants 6 rs.; total, 460 rs. 2 anas. By 15^ 
mans (each 774 tbs.) of liquor daily, at 18 anas a 
man, r>23 rs, 2 alias; profit, 52 rg. 

ITour persons are concerned, each making 13 rs, 
a inontli. In this country 13 rs. u month is a very 
comfortable subsistence for a large family; but still, 
considering the reeimnsibility to Governuieat of 
7 rs, a day. and tlie capital of 70 or 60 rs. requited, 
the profits seem too small, and have probably been 
somew^hat underrated, as nuglit be naturally 
expected. 

The Pasis who collect palm wine (Tari) and 
the shops which lelail it are on the same footing 
as those of Bhiigaipur. In the tables 2840 Pmjis 
tinve only been entered, 1>ecause in several divi* 
fiions 1 procured only a list of the shops without 
any estimate of the uumt>sr of men that they 
employ. If the proportion in the 131 shops of 
which ! received no estimate be the same as in tlm 
12t> shops which are said to employ 2846 men, the 
total number employed will he 51153. 

Those who diaiU perfumes complain that the 
imsiiieaa is overstocked and that (he prices have 
of lale been much reducecl-, but they still seem 
Inch, and no dependence can 1)0 plac&l on what 
ihoy sav, no two of them agreeiJig in I heir 
nccounte; but they are in easy circumstances. 
They use a copper still which may hold from 150 
lo 200 lbs. of water, and has a flat heart. A tube, 
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bent at right angles, uouveys the vapoura uito a 
cupper cucurbit, which serves as a recipient, anti 
ia placed in a widemonthed oarlhea vessel Lo 
contain water for condcusiiig the Tapunr. The 
whole apparatus, and the place vvliere it standsj 
arc exceedingly slovenly. The artiste make three 
kinds of water, from roses, from the PandanuH 
(Keara), and from ino lime but the tjuuii- 

Uly of the two latter is very Iritling, The rose 
water is either single or double-distilled, the latter 
lioing drawn a aocond time from fresh roses, 
These flowers are only uBOd when fresh gaihereri. 
Even in three hours they are supposd to lose tlioir 
perlume, The Binglc-diatiVlod ro^ water sells, by 
wholesale, at from 12 lo 13 n*,, and, by relail, at 
from 111 to 20 rs. the man, which weighs about 
7fl Ujs. Each distiUalion, accord mg to some, for a 
mmi of water requires 22,000 roses, ftiid about oft 
Bcrti of water, of which 40 only are drawn 
t>l? The douhle-distilled i<>se waler retaila at 
2 re. a ser (hV denmud 

among Europeans, is not made, exceju when com- 
iniBsioncil, Oihers allege that all is diaitUed 
twice, as such alone will keep, and that whai is 
Tequiretl for common use is dtlaicd 
when wauled. The other watera ace distilled m 
Ihosame manner. All their Cflwenccs cousiat of 
fiandal'W'ootl oil, impregnated with various snieiifi. 
fur iTiilrihiiig whirli this oil has a ^ti*ong capacity- 
The workmeii diniil th^ir cwq sandal oiU out 
aome is imjvortedH The. sandal wood comes 
Mahdmr* II is rasiwd. soaked three days m a id tlo 
water, and put in the still wil-h water, and the oil 
is found floating on the surface of the water in the 
reciniom. U is distilled to dryness. Sandal oil 
alone is not used as a perfiime. bui is impregnatefi 
with many odonrs by placing it in the renpienl, 
nml dislUiing over into this the waters from van- 
ous siilistanwe, such as rosea,^ the Jow^ers of the 
Del {Jasmimm- ‘fftmhac spieea, the roots of the 
Antlropof?ori called Kus^ th^ flower of ^ 

(Jamiifium f7rfl7Mfi^rw»>). that o! the MulfiAn 
f.ViWbJfOpA EJengi), Aear wood JhO 

flower of Ihc Keara (Fonffanws), the flower cn-tled 
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Jubi {/asfnmum), oad oven clay. Tlie most com- 
roou by fac is the rose, ajul what ia in almost 
uoiversa! use among the natives of India, as alur 
of Toseft,. is sandaUwood oi] iinpicgnatod In tliis 
manner, which, according to its quatiiy, sells at 
from 1 to 2 rs. for a ruj>ee weight, white the real 
essential oil of roses nosls 50 rs. at Paina. The 
sandal oil senis to estvacj the whole perfumo from 
(ho rose water, as this passes into tihe recipient. 

The next most common essence, callod Moltya, 
ia made from the Bel JJowor (Jmmimim Sambae), 
and Is cheaT>er limn the common eseetice of roses. 
The only other cj^sence commonly used is I hat ini- 
pregnalftl with (-he otloitr of spices and called 
Mnjmua. The ingrertien’ts vary from 5 to 50, but 
clovcis, inn megs, mace, greater and lesser carda¬ 
moms, and sa^on are the most common. It sells 
for from 1 lo (t rupees for ti rupee weight (U drams 
a pot b ecu r lea weight) Uui is not at ail agreeable to 
my sense of .smelling, which is indeed the case 
with all the others. By the shill however of 
European artiste they might perhaps be rendered 
usefnJ ingredients in penumes, as they presei’ve 
the smell of various very agreeable odorous sab- 
siances, which could not be readily procured iu 
Europe, especially tJiat of the Poiidanus flower. 
The most strange of these es.'seiicee is that made 
with the day, which communicatea to oil of sandal- 
wood the smell, which dry day emits, when hrsl 
wetted, and which to me is far from agreeaWe. It 
sells at li rupee for each rupee weight. The best 
sandal oil coats heie about half a rupee for the 
rupee weight. 

The workmen of Bar, instead of a disiilled oil, 
impre^tiala an expressed oil wiih the odour of rbe 
Chambeli flower {Ja&mmum ffrandifionim ir.). 
At the beginning of the flowering season ihey take 
P2 sera (alKUit tOft lbs.) of the seed of Sesamimi 
(Til), and every fair dav during ine sea^m add to 
dne-half of it us many nowers ae they can collect-, 
which may tie from one-fori ietti to on^fourth of its 
weight; next day these nUl flowom ore pickeil out, 
and put 10 the other half of the seed. The season 
lasts about three months, and the whole quantity 
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<tf seed; bill ooe-half of ihe seed ia iTiTpregniited 
outirely with Uie fresh flowers, while those given 
to the other half are withered, and have lost pait of 
thoir strength. The seed is then squeezcil m a 
eommoQ oil mill, and each gives 12 acra, or about 
24 U>3, of oil; dial impregnated by the fresh flowers 
being of twice as muoh ’value as what ia iniprcg- 
nated with the withered. I am told that tho 12 
eers of the beat kind arc mixed with flO sere of com* 
mon oil of sesamum, and lim mixture here sells at 
half a rupee for the aer, so that it brings 34 rs. The 
people who make it valued it at 12 n),, and thus 
made it apiiear that i.hey lost by the manufacture ^ 
hut they live easily, and do no other work than jo 
pick the flowers from among the seed, and mix 
and retail the oil. The inferior oil at the same 
rate will bring 27 rs., and the total value will be 
81 rs. The real charges are B2 aers of seaamum 
seed, at 23 sere a rupee =3 r. 5 a, 9 p,; 44 sera of oil 
of sesamum, 13 r. 12 a,; 2 mans of flowers, 
12r., Gxiireaaing ihe oil, 8 a. i lolnl, 19 r. 9 a. 9 p.; 
profit, 61 r. 0 a. 3 p. Those who ei^ress oil from 
various seetls (Teli) use the same mill exactly ihiil 
is usctl in the districts hitherto surveyed, but on 
the whole they are rather richer than those of the 
greater [larf of Ronggepur, Purauiya, and 
Bhagalpur, although they are not so wealthy as 
those near the Nagor river, in 'Dinajpur and 
ruraniya. Ai least ibree-fourliis of the whole 
have stock enough to enable them to purchase Llie 
seed and to sell the oil; and not above one-fourth 
express the oil for hire. Farther, one-half of the 
whole are not only able to purchase the seed w'hich 
they squeeze, but have also some good carriage 
oxen, with which ihey trade in other grain; the oil¬ 
cake giving them a facilitv in feeding the cattle. 
Ail the mills are turneil by cattle, and some few 
have two, that work by turns. Alwul towns some 
have more than one mill. The rate of hire does 
not differ materially From t.liat in Ihc difllricts 
hitherto surveyed. Tho profit ndmilled at Gaya 
liy those who purdiase the seed and sell the oil is 
os follows. Each mill grinds three times a day, 
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anil a( each timo leceivea 3 gars, or (72 s. w.) aj lbs. 
mustard seed At each, lima the owner gets i| 
parts of the weight of the seed in oil, and aua 
worth of cakOp 

Produce of oil. A anas; produce of cake, | ana; 
lorai, $3 unas. Expense of seed, 4i anas. Profit* 
2^ anas. 

None of the Dahiyars, or those who make 
cmtls and hoilod butter, are rtdi like those of 
Mutvgger, and more of them than of any other pro¬ 
fession are accused of being thieves and rot)l>era: 
yofc they seem to be industrious, receive high wages 
and are very mean in their dress. T.t is said that 
they Uve very plentifully- The young men in 
general are mere farmers, while the old people and 
children tend the cattle, and the women prepare 
and sell the milk and the cakes of dung timt are 
used for fuel. The same preparations of milk that 
are used in Bhagalpur are here in request. 

From two niannets of extracting the butter 
and curdling the milk the Dahiyars are here divid¬ 
ed into two classes, Guriyas aird Majrotia, the one 
never operating after the manner of tlio other, 
The Guriyas make the butter first, by churning 
the milk* as it comes from the cow; for in 
this country* except by exposing it in imrous pans 
to the air during the eolueat weather, Uie cream 
does not separate from milk, and this separation is 
not aUempted hv the nadvos, who do not. know 
what cream Is. The milk that thus remains, offer 
the separation of the butter, is curtiled by the 
Guriyas, and is called Mohuya-dahi. The \fajrot.ia 
on the contrary begin hy curdling the milk, and 
thus moke Mirha Dahi. and it is by churning this 
Buhfiiance (hai they procure butter. Almost llie 
whole Imifftlo milk' in these dial ricts is managed 
by the former process, 

' The butter makers of Patna and Ibikipur nro 
employed by Europeans, 

The MaVas, who make sweetmcals after (he 
fashion of Bengal, reside at Patna on account of 
the Beng^ese that frequent this city 

The Halwaifl make sweetmeats after the 
Hindustani fashion, full in general of rancid oil* 
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but io large I o wn a well^aoaked i a gliiu for the uae 
of the worthy, Jn ihe two capilaS ate some who 
are rtch^ and whose work is hold by (he natives in 
high estimnrion, especially the Barphi of Kalyan 
ill Fattia, which la prcpaml of euixK (Koltir) 
sugar anil tosewater. !t hm not. a bad taste, but 
is not sightly. Some Of Ibe Uaiwaie prepare sugar- 
candy, but i have not seen the process. 

the Halwais here make the same things that 
ill Bengal are prepared by the Puya rhuJauris, 

The persons called ' Khanchahwalehs moke 
several kinds of sweetmeats and parch some kinds 
of pulse. I have not learned Uieir operations, but 
they are poor and retail their commodities in I he 
struts. 

Those who parch pnlse and maize are called 
DhaThhunii or C'liahens firrosh and are much 
employed. They are all women, many of them 
however young / and generally ail in the streets 
with a Hltle fireplace, parching^ for all the people 
inf the neighbourhood, and receiving a little of the 
grain from each, They may get in Patna 2 paysiis 
a day, but in otlier f.ilaces t hev make less. A few are 
able to purchase graiii, parch it In their Imufle and 
retail it in a sdiop. These make a good deid more. 

Besides the Bharbhunas or Chal>ena furosh, 
there are two desciiptions of persons who live by 
parching grain. The Khjisiyawalebs Imil t>ease, 
aeoson them wth f.urmeric' and capaicum, and 
then parch them. The Kungjtiiayis parch seed of 
BOHemum, janera. and rice, vvhich. they mix with 
exixact of sugar-cane, and form Into bails. Both 
retail their commodities in the streets. 

Those who make a separate profession of 
grinding flour nr© confined to Patnn. Snhehgun| 
and Danapnr. In the country each family grinds 
its own; and for strangers the retailers of provi- 
aions fKhichri-fumal)) hire people to grind; but the 
finer kind of flour called 8uji ia only procurable in 
the uliove three towns, and in Bar and Bchar, In 
other places it is the coarse flour called Ata thait ia 
alone prwfurable. The Ata is flour ^ounVi alter 
the European insnuer, that Is, the whole grain is 
reduced to a meal of e^ual fineness, but the hrau 
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ifl s6p&r&t6d^ 40 s9rs of wheai ^vc 34 or 35 sets of 
Ata At Patna for this operation is paid from 2i 
lo 3 anas for 40 sers (70 lb.) of wheat., which uells 
now ajl IQ ttttafi, which will serve to show the 
eiaotmous saving that arises in England from the 
usa ot tnacLiuerv. IlBre it is grouita m band 
at which both men and women arc oniployod. The 
labour is verv hard so that the people seldom wont 
more than liu'ec hours in the cool of the iiiomliig, 
and two women at the same mill do noi in a morning 
grind more t han 20 sera of wheat (3H lb.)* 

Those who make a separate profession of 
splitting pease are conflned lo Patna, but the 
operation is ©ver^' where performed both in the 
families of (he tenantry and by those who retail 

provisions, . .t . n 

The h’atiwaia or bakei^ are similar to those in 

nhacalpur and Puraniya. The bread, which the 
bakcTB make after tlic European fashion, is moat 
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raluilah is a kind of wlieaten cake, and lihose 
who malm such as au exclusive profession are 
c^led Faludahwalehe, 

Those who bill goats and sheep are cailOT 
Bukurkussabs. To diatingiiisai it from mutton, the 
tail of the goat is always preserved adhering to the 
carcjisflt the flesh of the goflt b^ing reckoiied by llie 
natives much superior to that of the sheeiK ISo 
good mutton is sold in Patna, 

The Kusealift kill the wicred animaJ. and at 
Dunapur. in the hot season, some natives sell 
tolerable veal, killiig once or twice a week. In the 
cold season they kill beef. An European at the 
samo place sells all sorts of animal food m 
an exeoUent quality; tmt it is only during the cold 
season, when he can salt w’hat is not. ccTspo^i o', 
that lie can afford to give beef, or any cousiderablo 

^**^*The Bawarehis. or cooke. who adhere to the 
ninilustoni fashion, dress as usual by the hundred 
weight, and are all Molems of pure hands; but 
manv of the coolcs helotsging to Bakipur arc people 
of til© verv low'eal dregs of aboinination, ivho have 
taken upon themselves to cook for Europeans. 
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Tbe ^andiyars of Patna work in buffalo 
hom and ivory. Of Ibe former ihoy mako haur 
combs, cujM, handles of knives, and eome other 
(rifling arliclos; with (he ivory they inlay boxes. 
They can Ijoth turn and carve. The tCaugghai 
make wooden hair combs. The turners (Itharadi) 
of Patna work in wood, and make chiefly cups for 
drinkinc and keeping oil, small 1jox.cs, and play¬ 
things for children, some of which aro exported. 
These wares are pain led. 

Those in the other parts make the same 
articles that have lieen menlibiied in my account 
of Bhagalpiirj but they are unable to supply the 
domann, which is done by those who are both 
carpenters and turners. 

The Khodambands make the frames of look* 
iiic glasses and pictures of coarse wood, and 
some are sent to Calc.uKa to be flllefl and 
ornamented, while a few are required hero for the 
Minamomssas. Tiieir work is very coarse. 

Those who paint houees. boats, palanquins 
and some furnunre are called Rungsaz or 
Knmangnr. The latter were originally bow 
makers and still are occasionally employed to 
make ihnt implement of war. Tfiey use a great 
deal of lined and false gilding, but, were they 
employed lo work for Europeans, are capable of 
ftnidiing as neady as those of Miingger. 

Sawyers work in the same manner as in the 
districts hitherto surveyed, and are someiitnes 
|>aid by the day, getting from 2 to 3 anas each; but 
in general they work by Ihe pieco, 

Some people in largo towns make a aeparate 
profession of apUftJng firewood and are called 
nddara. but tibis Is a term applied (o vatioua other 
persons, especially to pioneers. 

The Barhai hero in general work' only in wood, 
and the greater part make coarse fumilui'e and Iho 
implements of agriculture: but many of them are 
also turners, and near the Qanges some of them 
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build boats. Xouu confine ibemseLves onUrely to 
liiie branch ol the an^ but a great many tu'a cuiirely 
iguoraul of it^ luysterlea, The uumber oi boats 
built aueuis to be very irifiiug. nor could 1 procure 
any estimate on the subject. Abnul lOU houses at 
Palua and Danapur are good workmen, and make 
tables, chairs, bedsteads, sofas and carriages after 
the European lashiou, and fully as well as at 
Mungger. An Euro^waii carpenter at Patna 
formerly made up carriagea ami furuiiure, some 
of which he sent to Calcutta, and much of 
the proficiency of the workmen is probably 
owing lo his exertion. Since he has given up 
business the workmen arc chiefly einpToyed by 
Enrojjeane in the adjacent districts, nud by those 
parsing up and down the rivers, na the furuituro 
ts very cheap, and by some of tlic rich natives to 
make carriages. The wood which they use (s 
chiefly Sisau and Sal and comes from the forests 
of Gorakpur, 

Fif Gaya J understood from a workman that 
his famitv* consisted of five persons and that his 
usual daily expenses were 2 anas for food, fuel and 
tobacco. lliB wife, besides managing her family, 
bringing water and cooldiig, span as much thread 
as cloi&ed the family, but the man paid for the 
cotton and weaving. lie paid also house rent, and 
for ornsmonls and ceremonies, so that we must 
allow that every working day he earned about 4 
anas. In the country tltcy pay no house rent and 
receive most of their allowances in grain which, 
valucit at liarvest. price, produces a low nominal 
reward, but keeps them in plenty of food. 

There are, in the country parts especially, a 
good many who unite the professions of carpenter 
anil bhu'kamith. but who make chiefly the imple* 
meniB of agriculture. The carj^entor aivd black* 
smith who make these, whether tlic same person 
Ijerforms the same offices, or two men are employ¬ 
ed, usually belong to the manorial establishment, 
and the payment for the implements of agricul¬ 
ture arises from a share of the crop. 

The Lohars, who work in iron a lone, every¬ 
where make the Iniplemenls of agriculture, 
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aijU coaise cutlery, nor in these diatriuis »re there 
«my such fine workmen Lhoee of Mungger At. 
Pstna Miey make veasela for Iwiling sugar and 
sweetmenla, the drums ctiliod nakuraU, nails, 
locks, and cheat hiugSB, for the doors oi the iiaLives 
turn on pivots; and they work almost enlirely for 
native consumpiimi. In towns men make 4 anas 
a day, in the country about half as ijiuch. Some 
few live entirely by making cages for birds, which 
are tolerably neat, and are composed of iron wire. 
The shoeing horses here, ae evervwliere else 
in India, is a separate profee^ioii. tW ahoe ami 
nails are made by the blacksmith, but the Nalbund 
fiaes them on, 'These farriem do not attempt to 
treat the diseases of liorMes. nor have L heard of 
any pretenders to the veterinary art. 

boinc people ftlrguxs) sf IQ* follow Lne profes¬ 
sion of racing arrows, which are not yet entirely 
explodes) in Indian ivarfare, especially* among the 
rude iribes of monntaineers that inhabit the mids 
south from Oaya. The tirgurs piirdbaao the heads 
from the blacksmith, 400 costing l r. They collect 
the reede. which are of the kind called sar,'and the 
fcatberB, and fit the whole. For 100 arrows they 
charge from 2 to 2lrs, The Kaseras deal entirely 
in making or repariug vessels of copper, brass, and 
belbuiettu. The workmen of Danunagar gave me 
the following estimate of their brass and bi metal 
wares: -40 sors (44 a. w,), or 45 ibs. of brass, re- 
r^iro sers of copper, value 20 rs.; 22 ©era zinc 
(jusTaki, iraJiie 10 rs., and charcoal to the value of 
8 anas; and, alter being cast, the brass requires a 
man to beat it, whose hire la 1 r. The vessele are 
worth mi ra, leaving a profit of b rs. The chief 
man does nothing but melt the materials, form the 
moulds, and cast; and seldom makes more than 
fi) 86!^ in one month. The beating requires by far 
the most dexterity, hut the man who docs *H is 
usually hired and paid by the job, A tnau of l)ell* 
meial veBsela worth 42 'rs. requires 3Si eers of 
copper worth 28 rs., sere of tin worth 5 rs., and 
charcoal worth 8 anas. The beater receives r„ 
leaving a profit of 7| re., and one man seldom 
sUempts to cast more than one man in a month; 
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but in ^oJBe hoiiiie& Lhero are two caaiers. lu Fatna 
a few of ihcui have capitals that would «imbk Ibeni 
to to a larger extant; but they lay il 

out dueay m purchasing vessels of the j£md made 
at Kangjoya bel weeu Calcutta and ifoorshetla- 
naa, which the people here t^aunot jmitalo, and 
lew orno houses east more Ihoii hvo maos a mouth. 
At Gaya Ihdr profits are at least equal to those at 
atLia iiiid Daiidiiiijiar^ and a tnnn whose family 
consisii>(] of seven persona, nnd who might ihere- 
fore have two casters, said that, his daily experisea 
dmm to 51 anas, which is 1U| ra, a monUi. The 
goods here are chiefly plates, cans ^viifiout 
handles (Iota? for boldtug water, aod ^jhallow pois 
ivitliour ears hiiijilles, or cover (Indta) for ccwkiui*. 

11 ruake tin leaf have some little 

capital, and their work is sent aoi. only to nil iho 
pittcea in the yrcinify of Patna, but to CTalciitta and 
aloorshodabad. They not only beat the tin leaf, 
but, paint a great deal on one side with three l>Hght 
colours, red, green, and yellow* The hrst colour 
IS given with lac, ihe next with verdigris, and iho 
yellow with turmeric. 


Gold and silversmiths ere called sonar and 
the sonar forma a regular part of Ihe imuioral 
establishment, whose office is hereditary and who 
weights the crops when a division takes place 
between the lanrllord and tenant, or when either 
of thest' sell In the merchant, Bv orders of the 
police the goldsmiths always wort al home; ljul 
are watched by their employers to see that (lioy 
do not adulterate the motals, The price for work* 
ing silver is from one-sixteenth to one-fotirth of the 
metal, atx;ordirig to ihe nature of the work; for 
working gold (lie price is from one-fonrlh lo onci 
rttpee of silver for every mpee's weight of gold. 

The Minomorussa give various ornamoutiil 
colours to (lie precious metals, A great many of 
the gold and Rilversmiths cannot give (lieir work 
any polish, biii one man in Patna, called n sonkari, 
lives by pnlishing fhefr coarse work; and two other 
houBes called jclngttrB, live by polishing a kind of 
bracelet worn round (he thick part of the arm, 
which IE called bazu, is very much in fashion, and 
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is always polialied, In Patna ilie malting of gold 
and silver svire gives employmoni to three sets of 
workmen, and a considerable quantity is exported 
besides a good deal that is required on the spot. 
The workmeti Iiavo no capital, except their imple^ 
nients, Mexchaat.s furiush the materiaJs* aud pay 
them by the quonlity of work. Although they are 
acquainted with Ihe ari of gilding stiver wire, as 
practised in Europe; yel very little such is made, 
silver lace being eliiedy in demand. The Tarknsh 
form the pre<noiis luetol into coarse livtio, having 
p^revionsly gilded (he ingot, if that is required. The 
Taalya draws the wire to Ihe requisite Cnonoss, and 
the Cbapriyas fatten it, in which state it is called 
baddft, ia used either for ftwndng lac© or for weav 
ing as an ornament into cloth, or for making cloth 
of gold or Silver. The people who flatten the wire 
use iJio hummer with coiisicJierflble deslerity, one 
blow never foUino lo render it of the proper thin¬ 
ness. Tlicss workmen make from 2 lo 4 anas a 
day. The Tarkush of Bar oiake Badln of copper 
gilt or silvered, and go through the whole process. 

The Tubukgur beat gold and silver leaf. They 
nse <leer skin, and preserve their leaf in paper 
books 83 in Eiiroijc. Some of them have capitals, 
purchase the material, and beat on I heir own 
accoiml. Others work for merchants. They pre- 
lend that a great variety of herl^s are reqnteile in 
(heir operations, hut this is ao doubt deeUlute of 
fomulMion, indeed, most of the workmen in Patna 
make a mystery of their art . 

The Hukkah-Nugini. or jewellers, polish 
Slones; but here they aiu seldom, if ever, employed 
on any material superior to rock cryfitul or pebbles, 
and those of Patna are mucli employed in polish¬ 
ing the bits of glass which the Miiiamorussaa make 
into false jewels. The same workmen of Patna 
arc n good dcul employed in jjolishing the pebbles 
of the Sou river for Edropeans, as these stones are 
in little nr no request among the natives. One 
house, however, at Caya makes rings of this mate¬ 
rial, which are sold chiefly to pilgrims. The jewel¬ 
lers rxib down and polish the stones on a wheel 
made of lac, and |>owdere{l corundum, and work 
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Teiy well. From Europeans they got 4 anas a ilay, 
and furnish iheir wheel. The jewellers of Behar 
and its Ptcinily work iu rock-ciystal (pliulik) alone. 
The crystal, which they procure in ih© hills, and 
which has been described in the account of tlie 
natural productions, is seldom of a size to make 
anything larger than beads tike largo peas, which 
ai'o but very rntMorenUy rounded or polished, 
although the workmen show very considerable 
dexterity In cutting them. They stick one end of 
the steel spindlo into the ground, and place the 
crystal on the other end, which is very sharp, and 
then with a small hammer strike off‘alt angles, a 
vvork which they do with great rapidity, and which 
requires as much dexterity as the formation of 
gunhints. A hole is then made through the bead 
with a common drill turned by a bow-ntring. The 
polish is said to 1)© given by the long-continued agi- 
toiioi) of a quantity of beads, thus formed, in a 
leather bag: but, this part of the operation 1 did 
not see. A man asually makes 1,000 beads a 
month, which are worth from 8 to 10 rs,, and the 
crystal may cost oneTourl h part of this money, so 
that he has very goml wages. The licada are 
chiefly purchased by the pilgrims of the Jain reli¬ 
gion. * When ii large piece of crystal is found. It is 
made into a LLngga, and a few of these are made at 
Patna of cryaul imported from the west, which is 
of a very good quality , It is bankm alone (hat 
deal in ml jewels or pearls, and these are not. cut 
hero. 

The Sungturash, or stone-cutters of Patna, arc 
employed hi completing mill-stones, the stones 
tmed fW rubbing cuxrv stuff, and for weights, all 
of which are brought in a rough state from 
riiandalgar (Chnnar R.) and Raul as. They also 
imiiort some plates from Mungger, to which they 
give a much higher polish than l-he workmen there 
can do. Those of Sahohgnnj and HoJasgunj have 
already been mentioned ae architects end statu¬ 
aries; but as fbey have no employment in Ihese 
higher aria, they have been reduced to make plates 
and cups from the gung-musa. or sfone of Moses, 
a vorv fine potstone, of which I have given anf 
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accouat la fjeatiaii of the a&tutal protluctions. 
The purl of tJiis colony from Jayna^ar wiiith bas 
eettl^ in iJelayffLiiij, superinicncia ihe qoarfy iintl 
^ves ihe vosscTs the liwt rude form. Those at 
Guya tiiru them lu the lathe, and give tltem a goo<l 
jjolish. They are sold chiefly to the pitgriias from 
fieugel. where they are (n great request, and arc 
the nandsomeat vesaels of the kind that I have 
seen, elt.hotigh they are quite plam. Each family 
may clear 7 or 8 rs, a motiih In ihe decay to which 
the want of employmenl bas reduced architects 
and masoEis, a family, which remainfl ut Pehar, has 
betaken iUelf to pave the hoofs of horses; for the 
horses there ore not shod with iron. 

The oTt of pottery ia much on i !ie same footing 
as In the district of Bhagalpiir;, that is, the potters 
make in general a very coarse unglazed ware, but 
owing to the quality of the clay most of it is strong. 
A few make Sorahie for cooling water, such as I 
have described as being merle at Mungger, mid 
(hey also make a wider moiilhed vesaol callw! 
.togar. which cools water. Tiles for the roofs of 
houses are a coneiderable pari of the (witier'a work. 
They are of two shn|>es. One flat with both sides 
turned up, the other formed by cutting a hollow 
cytinder longitudinally, and thua moking two tilea. 
Each tile in I he loweaf row of a roof has on its 
under side a knob, by W’hich it ia prevented from 
falling, but the others henoalh are quite amoofh, 
and are supported by those of the lower row, owing 
to whicii they are very easily displaced, and the 
roofs are generally leaky. The flat ones, if good, 
s€ii at Patna for two ru]>ees a ihoueand, and cannot 
be used alone. They are lab! In rows with their 
turned up edges parallel to each other, and tlieao 
edges are covered by rows of ihe smaller semi- 
cylinrtric kind, inverled over them. The aetnh 
cylindric kind sell at Patna, if goo<l. for half n 
rupee a thousand, They may be used alone, by 
first covering the roof xvith liiem placed on ibefr 
convex sides, and then placing over these another 
layer dispo^ In a contrary position. The very 
light potters' ware, mentiouetl by Buflon. as made 
at Patna, Is no longer known there, and T presume 
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has merely been purchased al that city, and has 
come from some other part of India. Some such 1 
have seen at Bombay; but tt had boon brought from 
BussoraJi. Xu the account of the natural nroduc- 
Itons, 1 Lava mentioned the attempts of Mr. Law 
to make procelatn ol a calcareous marl, but, as 
might boYo expectcil. the nianufaciure was imrne- 
diately abandoned. At Ear some potters make 
vessels for the use of the M uhammedans, that tuLve 
» kind of enamel, and may he kept clean by wash' 
ing. They put tlio ware three limes on Ihe wheel. 
At the hrst it is formed, at the second it is smoolii' 
ed, and at the third it is curved. It. is Lheu covered 
with a pigment made of Kliarimnti (porcelain 
day), Sajimati (impure carbonate of soda) and oii 
cake tat equal quantities, mixed with a suflident 
quantity of water. When dried, from five to 
se\'en vessels are put into a large unglased earthen 
pot. (Matka) the mouth of which is covered with » 

f date and iuted; four or five of these pots are placed 
n the ordhmry kiln, and burnt os usual. The 
enamel is of the most beautiful white, but (he work 
is very coarse. 

Many potters in tLd country make rude play- 
things for children; but in some towns there are 
people who make these chiefly, and do not deal 
In common pots; but besides the toys they make 
the iinjdemenls used in smoking, and the finer 
bottles and vessels used for cooling water. The 
toys are often |)ainted with ffaudy colours, especi' 
ally white, which is done with mica (Abarak) or 
porcelain clay (Khari), 

At. the pHncipal towns are some pereone who 
deal to a considerable extent In Bifiking bricks, 
contracting to supply all that is wanted for any 
building. Thev are called Puzayahs. and lake no 
fiharo in the mamiNeture farUier than to employ 
the workmen, to advance money, and to procure 
the ground for clay. For this they pay m annual 
rent, to the owner. People of a certain class form 
the brick.**, and al Patna and Sahebmmj at least nae 
(he moulds; and it is these alone that have been 
entered in the tables as bvickmakers, Al Saheb- 
gunj the bricks ore 9 Inches long, S broad, and 
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about 2 thick. Before going into the kiln they 
co«l 28 rupees (or the lac (I.OO.OOO). Workmen of 
another cuss bum the bricks, and collect fuel, for 
which Uiey uot only use wood, and the thick stems 
of various crops, bm also cow dung and every 
kind of excrement. These people contract to deli¬ 
ver the 1,00,000 burnt bricks at 125 rupees, anti 
pay those who mould them. In works, that have 
Iieen done by die ConapaTvy the dealers tPuzuyaha), 
on account of an extensive sale, and prompt pay 
mont, have been contented with 150 nipees for the 
1.00,000 bricks, but lake somewhai more from com- 
men employers. At Patna the Puaayalu} find 
fuel, and employ servants to burn the bricks; but 
buy them ready for the kiln from those who mould 
tlie clay. 

The bricklayers are far fTOm being good work¬ 
men Their plaster in partlcuinr is badly com- 
pounded, and quite new houses often leak with Ihe 
first shower. Common workmen are allowed from 
three to four rupees a mouth- priitclpnl artists 
often receive double. 

Lime is generally prepared by people who 
deal to some little extent, and who employ labour- 
ors to collect and bum Ihe materials, which are 
both shells and calcareous nodulos. At Patna ilie 
former are chiefly employed, and are liroitghi from 
Ihe oortii side of*the Cisiiges. A few of the dealers 
Umre have consiclerable capitals (2 or 3000 rupees), 
aurf import some lime from Etautaagar. At Behar, 
Uiose who burn lime, purchase the rnw' material 
from persona who collect it, A kilo requires 14 
mans (about 1150 lbs.) of calcareous nodules, which 
cost 1 rupee, and 3 mans of charcoal, which coat, as 
much. In three days the lime ia burned, and is 
^wriered in wooden morlaTs, while unslaked. 
The lime procured in this state is 8 mans (tdmul 
tifti) Ills.) worth rupees. The people who burn 
II are Ihe soap rankers- and I have already slated, 
fhat much reliance cannot be placed on their 
Accounts of proB i ami loss. 
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Cotton OS nsual is by far the most cominon 
material used in ilie cloth manufacture of these 
districts; aud a great pari of whai is iiaod is the 
produce of the collIlt^}^ Of this a great deal is 
freed fit>m the seed by the women who spin it. and 
a part of this is also beaten by the same persons; 
but the Dhuiiiyas, who make a profession of 
cleaning and boating cot Ions, separate the seed from 
some, and beat the greater part- Perhaps one-third 
of them have stock enough to enable them to buy 
a liille cotton, which they clean, and then retail. 
The remainder works entirely for hire. A man and 
his wife can make from 3 to 4 ruiiees a month- In 
coiintrj" places they are very often juiid tn grain. 
At ArwaJ they are allowed sers of grain 
for beating 1 eer of cotton, and in one day & man 
heats 4 sers (45 a, w,) equal to about 4^ Ibe. and of 
course receives fif lbs. of grain. Those who have 
a little capital, may make 4 or 5 rupees a month. 

In every division I procurwl an estimate of 
the proportion of women who spin cotton, of the 
average quantity of cotton that each spins, ontl of 
the value of the' thread. Such estimates are liable 
to numeroiUs objections; but it is probable, when a 
number of them are taken, that the errors of tJno 
one will be nearly correctoti by those of the others, 
go that the average will not he far from the truth. 
Allowing that the women of an age fit to spin ore 
oaedlfUi of the population, the cHtimales, that J 
procured, will give for ihe whole thus employed 
3.30,42d fipinners- Now by far the greater part of 
these spin only a few hours in the afternoon, and 
upon the nvei^ge estimate, the whole value of the 
thread that tsach spins in a year, is worth nearly 
7 rs 2 anas. Spies, giving for the total annual value 
23,67,277 rs and by a similar average calculation 
the raw material, at the retail price, vrslt amount to 
12Wl,272 rs, leaving a profit of 10,81,005 rs. for the 
spinners, oi’ 3^ rs, for each. But there are many 
women who spin assidously, aud who have no 
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interrupUons from children or family, and 
make much more, especially where (he I hread is 
aiio; there being no son of comparison between the 
reward aJlowocT for such, and that given to those 
jiho spin ct^rsc thread. As the demand therefore 
lor fiiio goociB has for some years lieeii eonBiiuiUy 
diiiiitiLshing, the women have suffered "very much 
Another calculation so well with the ahove. 

iitat 1 have little doubt of the general aocuraiw ol 
ijoth. esiimato was made in each division of 
the rtumi^er of looms emiiloj-e^i, of the quamitv and 
value of lhrea<] roc^uired tiiinuaUy for each, if om* 
ployed in working at. the osiial rale, and the most 
coiumon kind of goods, and the following is the 

Ottoii thread reguired for cot Ion cloths, 
22.2fl,n7tt rs.; do, for mixed cloths, 1.0t,7«2 re: do. 
for tape and carpets, tent roiwa, &c. 37.125 rs,; do. 
for sewing thread. &e. 2.000 rs.—Total 23,70.660 rs 

Some thread Is both exported mid Lmnortefl, 
Taking the ammint at the elatemouls which I 
ire<^i\ed. t.be excess of that impoFted w'ill be w'orili 
lW.50ti ra*, which would reduce I he thmiand on tho 
thread oUhis ilisirkt lo about 2.3,40,356 n. in place 
of 23,67,277 whicli 1 have allowed to lie spun* but 
at Qhagttlpur it was said, that 1450 re, worth of 
thread was there imported from Palria, and at 
Piirwiii^a there is imported to the value of 
12,206 rs, of which a half [irohably cornea from the 
same town, while i he merchants here only allowed 
an export of 3,420 ra, Thti® dilferoiice, however is 
Ilf no great importance, and the rosulls of the two 
t^alcuiations agtwing within ono-eighiy'Seventh 
purl form ;i coincidence as near as can be poBslbly 
expected. It must not. however be denied, that 
these results were contradicted by auolher eta La¬ 
ment, foiradeil on the quantity of raw material 
said to be used. The coUon aaid lo tw produced in 
I he t;ouniry is only valued at 1,75,006 rs. but this is 
the harvest wholesale price, and the reiail price 
will probably be 30 per cent, higher, giving in aU 
2^,500 rs. The cotton merchanls of Patna state 
their imports from 1(1 to 12.000 mans, but 1000 
must be allowed to be urad in atuMng ina!tresses 
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aiid quilts, leaving about 10^000 manfj for 
and at the retful price these arc worth 1,60,000 rs. 
giving thus 3,87,500 rs* of raw maierial, in place of 
I2,ft0,^2. As the quantity required for thread 
seems in no matinet exaggerated, and as the quan¬ 
tity of cotton produced in the country has pcohably 
Ix^n elated with tolerable accuracy, I niusl infer, 
that no dopendeiif^e is to be placed on (lie reports of 
the merchanta concerning tne extent of their trade, 
of which indeed v^'c shall hnd sufficient evidence, 
when we come to treat of the exports and importa. 
f am informed bv Mr. Vansitarl, ihe custom 
master, (hat when idwn duliea were formerly levied 
on cotton, the quantity usually iini>orted in one 
year was valued at about 3,50,000 rs. and the valua¬ 
tion httviiiB been al 10 ta, a man. this gives 3r>,(HHl 
mans, in place of 11,000. In ihia csee Ihoie would 
remain for Bpinning 34,000 mans, which ai ilio 
retail price would give 5.44,000, making the coat of 
the whole raw material 8,71,500 rs. The whole 
thread is sntin on the small wheel common in 
India, and iKe implements for cleaning and boal* 
lug I he cotton are not different from ihose lhat ai'e 
tisual. No rank here is considered as degraded by 

apiimtng. . 

The dvers in these dietricis av© divided into 
four kinds, Rungrez, Nilgur, Ach farosh, and 
Galnhaz. The fi ret tjye variui^ colours, Uie second 
dye with indigo alone, the third with the root of 
the Morinda alone, and Ihe fourth with luc nlouc', 
hut some of the first clafisuse Iwth iiidigo and 
morinda. I have procured nothing new concerm 
ing the processes that are used by these artists, and 
shall confine myself to men I ion wrhal the Golalaaa 
sav concerning the manner in which, they extract 
the dve from lac. a subject of considerable imporl'- 
ance," aa a vast saving of freight may Iw hjut by 
exporiing the dye ihua prepared, and the shell lae. 
when both arc separated from tho adeks, to which 
the lac naturally adherea. A good deal of the 
thus prepared is sent to Calcutta, but owing to the 
ourebaeere Ijeine natives, It is not of the l^sl quS' 
fitv for the native merchanfs almost umversally 
run' upon whatever is cheapest. The dye thus 
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prcpniwl i8 railed Clolal. To make the best kind, 
lake 40 tiers {80 s, sv.) or 82 lbs. of slick lac, (A^aloe 
12 beat it in a morlar, hqJ put ll into 30 scrs of 
water for ihree-^iuirteni of aa hour: then, for an 
et^ual Icogih of lijiie, tread with Hie feel the lac and 
water, and [xiiir oiif ihe water or infusion, Then 
Hie lac is put inlo an equal quautitv of water and 
Ireated in the same manner, and this is repeated a 
third and a fourth time; the whole infusion is then 
boiied to two^lhirds. and then are odd«l 20 sets of 
sour curdled milk, (value eight anas); the whole is 
then put gradufllly into a cotton cloth bag and 
slrHiued, This takes two days, after which Hie 
bag and what remains in il, are squeezed with o 
heavy weight and made into lumps about the size 
of a 'filbert, wbich amouni lo Ij set, worth 3J rs. 
The lai^ in then melted and cast into little cakes, of 
whicit iJioie are 20 sera, worth 10 rs. Total pro¬ 
duce, 13 rs. 12 unite; the nmicnala are 12 rs. 8 anas, 
and fire-wood costs 4 arms, leaving t rnpee for 

f irofit. For the fJohd of an inferior qualify usual - 
y sent to Calcuttav 5 sers of Tikhur or starch, pre¬ 
pared as already mentioned, value l rupee, are 
added along wiHi Jhi' milk, and ft sere of the Golal 
are produce<i. worth 5^^ rs. Tlie best* in fuel, ia 
only made when required for flying silk on the 
spot. The Rungroz are employed much as in 
Bha^alpur, and. make good wages. Al Gaya, a 
family in which Hiero were two adult men, and in 
all eight persons, deared. I wiks told, I2d rs. « ycjir. 
The itiiligo dyers are paid by the weight, and give 
a full blue colour to 5 sera (&f lbs.) of cotton thread 
for a rupee. 

Tho weavers, who mako cloth wholly or iu 
pari of Tosar, silk, arc confined to three viciniiies, 
Hiatuha, Gay'u and Xawadfl . AI (he first are 
made four qimlitieB of go<Kls ; 1 . Banusa 18 cubits 

long by 2f cubits wide, and) consisting of Tasar 
and i>otlon_ waip in stripes, with cotton woof. 
This cloth is used for women’s peiiicoaie. The 
piece soils for about one rupee. 2. Machaiyaa 10 
cubits long by cubit wide, value usually' 12 anas. 

Tl diiTers from the Banuaa only in size, and is used 
by women for a wrapper, 3. Lunggi serves both 
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as wrappers and petticoats for women, and is 
13 cubits long bv 14 cubits wide. The whole 
warp is Tasor, iW woof is partly Taaaj, partly 
cotton; the piece usually sells for 13 anas. 4. Sela> 
entirely of Tasar, is malle of Hie sanio size with Uie 
Lunggi, and both serve the same [mrposes. The 
piece usually sells at 2:^ rs. 

At Gaya they make some Selas, but the great 
article is the Manpuridtiuti, which is in greitl 
request with the Mauratta pilgrims, who purease 
almost the whole. A piece sella for Sj rs., is 18 
ciihils long by 2 witlo, and consists of cotton with 
Tasor silk l»orders. 

At Naw'afla, the cloth made is called simply 
Dbuti, and ie of the same nsitire with the Manpuri- 
(Ihuti; but The pieces are worlh only 0 anas each, 
being 8 cubits by 2. On makiug Kn estimate of 
the number of' looms and niirabei' of pieces 
wrought. I find the following result? 
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Each loom requires one man and woman, the 
latter to wind, ami to assist in warping and dying. 
At Phatiiha about .^0 old ^vomen are employed to 
win'd and sell the silk thread, called (hero Tasar, 
while the cocckius are called Koya. A woman in 
one month can wind 8^ pons, or 888 cocoons, value 
8^ rs.; each pon gives about li Chhatak (78 s, w, a 
ser), therefoTo pons will give s. w. 50-jj^ ; but 
12 s. w. of the Tasar sells for 1 nj[>ee, therefore the 
s, w. oO’iVtf vvorih 4 rs, 2} anas, leaving 
a profit to tlic apinner of 71 anas. At the above 
rate a pOTind avoirdupois of Ta.*5ar silk would coat 
nearly SJ rs,, ihe material at present being dear. 
The opemtion of winding is performed in the same 
manner ns at Ilhagalpur. only uo_ potash is used, 
which, although it. no douhl famli tales the opera¬ 
tion, may spoil the texture of the sUJt. 

The cotton weavers are numerous; those of 
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Pbatuha are employed m weaving cotton diaper 
(Khes), vvhjch the nativetfi use as a dress- but lite 
great demand is for Europeans, who use this miuiu^ 
facture for inble linen. The table-eloths (Chaddur} 
are made of four dimensions : first. 20 Ijy 4i cubits, 
common value 10 rs,; second, U by 41 cubiis, com* 
moil value 3 rs. 8 anas to 8 is.; tuird, 4^ bv ^ 
cubits, common value 3 ra, v fourth, 4] by 4 cubits, 
common value 1 myrn, S anas, towels If liy 
1 f, common value by score 2 rs, 8 unaa. The 
total numlier of looms employed in this manufac¬ 
ture is stated to l>e 7t»0, and in the statements which 
I received, it is supposed that each makes cloth lo 
the value of fiO rs, a month. The ivhole annual 
value of this manufacture is ihcrofore aliout 
5,40^000 rs.. of which Ihe thread costs 4,58,000 rs.; 
so that each loom has a profit of lOf^ I's. a year, 
hut ihree poreons are employed. I he tungri pulls 
the thremls to form the pattern, the Dobarah twists 
the thread, and the Binkarai weaves. 

By far the greater part of the other cot ton 
weavers is employed in making coarfic cloths for 
country use. but a good many work ut finer goods 
for exportation, the Compsby having had three 
factories dependent on Patna, and five snbmrdiiiate 
to the other three, while native tradera have estab¬ 
lished 22 houses for the purchase of cloth. As the 
greater port of the cloth made in every divigion is 
coarse, and aa my estimate is founded tm the kind 
of which the greatest quantity is macle in each <llvi- 
siou. it is principally applicable to the coarser 
goods. According 1o the statements I thus receiv¬ 
ed, the amount of thread required is 17,71,379 ra., 
and tho value of the cloth 24,38,621 is., leaving a 
profit of 6,67,242 rs. or 28^ re. for each loom. It 
may bo supposed that the fine qualities of gocHis 
taken for exportation wonltl dinuiiish the value of 
raw malerial, and increase the lolal value of the 
commodity; but. that would hot appear to l)e the 
case. Although the quantity of thread is no doubt 
l«B, yet, as the reward for spinning fine is much 
higher than that for spinning the coarse, the actual 
valne [a jwrhaps a little higher than T have slated, 
and may reduce the average profit lo 28 re. a year 
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for each loom. Further, it would appear, that ihe 
system of advances, and a good deal of the hne 
cloth is made on advance, pr^uces its usual conse¬ 
quences; and the workmen, liecoraiiig indolent, do 
not make to a greater value lhan they do when 
working at coarse goods for readv money sale. In 
ortler to explain these niatters, 1 have given four 
estimates in the Apitendix explanatoiy of this 
mauufactnre; one of which Is made up from the 
jOfMTtrt of the weavers, founded on the species of 
gootls most commonly mode in. each division; the 
other three are from the report of the Company’s 
native agents, men in general very intellfgenl and 
well-Informed, and. 1 Ijclievo. that the report with 
w'hicli they furnished me waa made up by 
Ml*. Brown^ lately commercial agent at Patna, a 
gentleman upon whose accfiracy much reliance 
tnav be ploceil. Previous to fiis time a gentleman, 
whom tho natives call Belver (probably Bartier), 
had entered into engagements with 2.200 of the 
Ijest weavers in the country round Jahanabad, 
including that division. TTolasgunj, SahshgunJ, and 
a few perhaps in Vikram, Arwol, Daudnagar. and 
the comer of Ramgar, nest io that town. Each 
man on becoming Iwind (Asami) to the Company 
received two rupees, and engaged Tiot to work for 
any person until he had made as the Company 
required; and no other advance has ever been made 
by the commercial resident.'!. The agent orders 
each man to make a certain number of pieces of 
such or such goods, and he is paid for each on its 
delivery, according to the price stated tn the tahlea. 
This shows clearly that the system of advances is 
totally tmnecessarv’; but it is here pursued by all 
the native dealers, as keeping the workmen in a 
state of dependence Utile better, if so good, ns 
sift 

The loom is of the imperfect atructure usual 
in India, and where starch is useil to facilitate the 
working, it is made from the root called Katidrl, 
which is mentioneti in my account of the natural 
productionB of Bhagalpur, It must be observed 
that all Indian weavers who work* for common sale, 
make the woof of one end of tlie cloth coarser than 
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ihat of iho other, aud aitem|4 U) sell it to Iho 
iinvviuy Uy the fine end, although every one alraoai 
who deals with Uieto is perleclly riwaTe of the 
circuujstaiicD, and alUiough m she wurse ol 
|us hie weaver may not ever have an oppor- 
gainjng by this means. The same tfesire 
01 illicit gain induces him almost universally fo 
make the pieces somewhat shorter than the regular 
length, Staiiip niastei^, such as BTiperinteiid the 
hnen manufacture in ScotJanrt, would probablv l>e 
loumi a check against these evils, which * ate 
qmte the roverae of oontribuiing to Uie real 
advantage of the weaver; but tlte power remusite 
to be vested in such persons coulti not, T doubt 
be given to any persons to l)e found here without 
producing greater abuses than those which atamn- 
masters couhl remedy, ^ 

The coarse goods made for market sale are 
aJways sold as they come from the loom, but that 
intended for sale is all bleached, of which T have 
already given an aceounl, ami much of it 
imdoigoM operations by different classes of tradee- 
men. It must Ije observed, that in these districts 
The weavers were hound to act as porters for 
conveying the goods of travellers: and when any 
person of rank or authority calls upon the 
Aemtnrtar for such, Ihe weavers are still required 
to perform this olhce. On some estates they are 
on this account allowerl an oxempfion from ground 
rtmt for heir houses; on others they are taxed ai a 
higher Utan usual rate, 

T 1 places the w&<!»homen smoolh ihe 

hleachod cloth with a beetle; bin in Bchar the 
people who iierform this operatioTi are of ti distinct 
profession, work at no other, and are called 

called ParchaliktisU, is employed to pul all the 
hreads m the bleached clofh at equal distances: 
i# I’ Ibere being very ihiii, tlie operation 

of bleaching brings the threads into clusters 
ea™ many parts almost tn holes. Three 
workmen place all the threails a! equal distaneea 
TicuuuJ^ wooden comb. In some other places a 
eedlc ts used, and the workmen are called 
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N'artliyas. Many flue pieces ol cloth are oroamenL- 
ed At Lite onds mUi the flattened gold and ailver 
wire called Badla, which, as the natives use the 
pieces entire, looks very showy. It ts not woven 
into the cloth, but put in with a needle. The 
Badla made at Patna is too fine for the purnojic, 
and is only used for making lace or thread for 
eiahroidoiT; and what is used in the doths of 
Behar is probably only copper-gill or silvered 
aon^ such is made al Bar. In each piece of Ihe 
Tunzebs or muslins of Behur, {he pieces of which 
are two cubits wide, the Knngnigai^, who perform 
this operation, stitch from five to seven bands of 
this Badla, each consiailtig of 350 wires. The 
workmen receive four anas for the 100, and a man 
can daily put tn from 50 to 70; allow tlml he puls 
ill AO. and works 26 days a month, he will receive 
atmut 4 rs. {3i?cr), and 3200 cubtte of the wire cost- 
iiig 1 ntr^, he has about 3-^ rs. a month for profit. 

At Patna are a few women {Buta banwaiyas), 
who fiovver rluth in the same manner as is done 
Makleh, of which I have given an account when 
treating of Dinajpur. The Chhapagais pul gold 
and silver Dowers on fine muslin hy a very simple 
process; they stamp the ctotii In the form'wished, 
with common glue, and then apply gold and silver 
leaf, which adheres to the alue, and rubs off where 
that has not been uppltea. Of course this cloth 
cannot be washed, but is very showy, and Is used 
only on high occasions. 

Except, at Patna, mO!^L of the chintz makers 
work entirely for counlrj’ use, aa described in the 
drslrictB hitherto surveyed, and the men here use 
R good deal, but women seldom apjiear in such a 
dress. The workmen of this kind have not 
regular einployment, but make about 0 or A rs, a 
month. Two men can in one day (irint a piece of 
calico, for which they get a rupee: but ffie drugs 
cost one-half of the money. If the employment 
were constant, this woidtl give each 7 nr 8 rs. a 
month- The tradesmen of Pat.na make chintz for 
cxportalion. and use new cloth, Borne of them 
have a little capital, find the materials and 
servants, and print the cloth at so much a piece 
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for the mordiaal^, who e^K»ri' it; l>u( iiono can 
IJLuchaafi tilt? c/iHco, prim ft. and stand tho ente 
of the chiafs. A groat many, indeed, csiuiot 5iid 
the apparatu/i), and work us’ mere son'oJits to the 
nierchant, who fnniJabes every thing, I did nol 
learn their processes. Most* of the chin la h 
exceedingly coar&e, and Is taken by the Porlngitcse 
and ^Uuencans: tior is the finest. e<jual to what 
conies from Lucknow or the city of CsEcutta, znucii 
less to what is made In Lurope. 

The NWargura weave cotton tape; I have 
nothing new to offer on this subject. Two houses 
at Sahebgunj knit mittens of cotton. The carpet 
weavers make three kiniU of goods. One is the 
common Siitninji, made entirelv of cotton; and 
another consists of SuLruujis. of which the warp 
is cotton and the woof woollen, but. striped and 
worn in the same manner with those mad© entirolv 
of cotton. The loom employed in weaving botfi 
these is JiorizoutaJ, with either treadles or rat'd, 
and the warp is atretchod out the whole length and 
bread lb of the piece iniended to be wioiight. The 
woof is not thrown across with a Bhnttb, but is 
tvussod through by several workmen, who bring 
the IhrendH dose together with wooden coml>s in 
place of a reed. The narrowest piece remiires two 
men, and 8 or 10 are often employed at this 
awkward laitour. The third kind resembles the 
Wilton carpels of England, and consists of a 
woollen pile wrought into cotlon wajp and woof: 
these carpota are very handsome, and the work¬ 
men put in tho pile with groat dextorttv, and form 
the itowere very neatly wiihoul looking at a 
pattern. The warp is placet! vertically, end the 
varioiiR coloured worsted hangs down from 
iKubbins between the warp and the workmen. The 
woof is passerl by the band and rlrivon home by 
the comb. The carpet makers of Daudnogar. 
originally from Delhi, are the meet skilful, and 
seem to be in easy eircnmatancee, and in one shop 
I found itl men wearing, besides dyers and 
spinnera. The carpets inmfe for common solo aixs 
44 eubiis long and broad, end are used by the 
natives for bedding, or for a seat. When large 
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Giles for covering iJie floors of rooms aro wanted 
by Europeans, they must Ije commJfisioiied. The 
small carpets sell usually on (he si>ot at ifi rs.; 
eacli requires 1 set of cotton thread=4^ anas, wool 
4 ser»=J mwe, dying 4 anas, this is done by the 
weavers, ana it is spun by their women ; two* men 
finish two pieces in three'dayB, or about 52 pieces 
a month, and these are worth" 07| rs. ■ the materials 
and dying drugs will cost "A is rs„ leaving a 
profit of 17^ rs, for the work of two men and 
probably two women. At Patna the following 
eeiimatc was given eoncerning tho common roiton 
sitrinjes, usually the same size with the am a l l 
cariiets; each requires one ser Uiread (70 s, w.) 
worth lOi anas, and dying i j (tna* the value is 
18 anas, two men make one piece iu two days, and 
each has only li mm a tlaj* profit, 

Ail (he lilanketi weavers, as in other districts 
are sbepherdB. The 50 houses in Dandnagar w-erc 
saiil to make annually 3,000 blankets, and at this 
rate t.bo whole in these districts would make only 
33,840 more than which are naed in the coutili'y; 
but everywhere in Rengal the blankets in use, are 
alleged to come from Patna. At that' city however, 
no such tiling is ai.‘knowledged, and 2,500 ra. worth 
(if blankets are said to he annually imported, 
while only 7,050 rs. worth are exported. Another 
estimate procured af Jahanabad would give rather 
a greater rdiurn. A man weaving and a woman 
spinning cun in four days make a blanket five 
onbila by tlu'ce, iind worth one ruiiee. Allow that 
they work 20 days in the montli, they will make 
78 blankets a year, worth 78 rs. Each blanket 
requires 44 sers (at 52 s. w.) or 6 tbs of wool, 
%vorth 12 anas, so t hat I ha man and woman 
earn only rs. a year : but every man has sheep, 
and the value of' the wool goes towards hie 
gubsielence, the wethers sold probably pas' e\'en* 
charge. 

At the rate here stated, tho numbers of 
weavers would make 43.002 blankets of the best 
quality worth an equal number of rupees; but 
AS many smaller are made, and as the average 
value does not exceed 12 anas, we may suppcee, 
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iiiat the actual numljer made may be about ^ or 
^H.OUO, and This would lequire much idol'c tlian 
the wool, which (ho sheep estimated to be In ihoae 
districts could produce; especially as some is used 
for carjiets. Ttie wool of all Lhe sheepr young aud 
old, is used iuiecmixed. 

The Tashbaf weave doth of gold or silver; the 
latter is by far the most common. The warp m 
proiK?r silk, the woof is the Hat toned wire cttMcd 
Baula. It is not figured. It b chiedy usolI by 
rich men for sashes, or mantles to throw roim^ 
Iheir children’s shouldera. The pieces are from 
to eight cubits long, and from one to two 
uuUits wide, and sell from 5 to 30 is. The Gotnsax 
make gold and silver lace of the same maTeritils. 
Il b mostly sent to Caicufta and Moorghotinbad, 
where il b eonsidereU inferior to that from Europe, 
or even to ihai of Benares, but it is sujierior To mat 
from China. Il b of two kinds, Kenari which is 
from 1 To 3 inches wide, and Gota which b from 
one-eighlh to seven-eighths of an inch bro^, 
J?onie of the bco. which they make is of coppor-gilt, 
nr silvered by the woduDen of Bar* 

The Baiwaiya or Kalabatu make gold and 
silver (hread, twisting the flattened wire (tnulla") 
round silk. This is sent to Moorshedabad, 
Calcutta and Dhaka, and is used by embroiderers, 
and those who flower muslin. The Alakbaiids 
make little strings and t assels, that are ornamented 
with gold and silver, and often with pearls and 
Jewels, and «re usually hung To the haiutle of the 
daggers, which natives' of rauk wear in their girdle,. 
Iitfiividuuls curry these oraaments To different 
parts, bul iiierohants lio noi> exfmrl. them on a large 
scale. The Patwari? knit strings as usual in other 
districts, and make also fringes. They use not 
only the proper silk, but also that called Tasar. 
and even cotton. Those of Palna are reckoneii 
very good workmen. The Nakada wind and iwbt 
the'silk to render it fit for the use of the Fatwars, 
and the makers of cloth of gold and silver, of lace, 
end of gold and silver Thread. The winding is 
ralher difficult, as the hanks and clews of taw silk, 
as prepared by the iiativeB, are exceedingly ill 
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contrive; and no die, who is aot export, can take 
olT one yard without breuldog. 

The Xan^ar make ropes of the gTassea called 
Sabe and Muj. They twist them bv of two 

eylindors turned by a string, first irawn one way 
and then the olher. bui the cylinders turn always 
in the spie direction. This is a motion, although 
known in Europe, not much used there, and which 
at first sight appears very extraordinary. The 
Kangjarfy men I toned in the list have obtained a 
fixed residence ; but the people of this profession 
are in general vagrants, and many eueh are 
constant^ travelling through the country, at teas! 
ill fair weather. 


SoatioD IV Oi Lilt) IfguafaHniij of 

In every part, of iheae districts several of the (wn- 
fectioners prepare the kind of coarse sugar called 
Shukkttr, which in fad is entirely simiTar to the 
Muscavado sugar of Jainaica, and is prcparetl bv 
puHitig some of the thin extract of sugar-cane iuib 
coarse sack cloth bags, and by putting a weight 
on these to squeeze out tlie molasses. According 
to the care with which the operation is performed^ 
the Shukkur amounts to from one-haif to (wemy- 
five fortieths of the whole. AI Bohar. where the 
thin eitraoi was worth li r. for 40 sers, or fi2 lb. 
nearly, and where this quantity gave 2S sers of 
Shukkur, these were valued al anas, and Uie 
lA sore of molasses were valued at anas, so that 
for performing this irifling operation the workmen 
Imd a gain of 4^ anas, and the Shukkur sells for 
iiboui 2 rg, 8 anaa an hundred weight 

At Belvar there are houses of the Molmri 
Iriije, whore refined sugar is made by iiiaeiug 25 
of (he Shuklcnr in a baaket, and on the surface 
is laid some of the aquat ic plants nsually emidoved 
to refine sugar, fn this district the' yalhneria 
spiralin is not so coiiimon as in Bengal, but is 
always preferred, when it can be procured. When 
it cannot, the Serpicitl/t periiciliitta of Dr. Rox- 
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burgh. And sn'oral Poto^moffetiMtB are u&e^l, After 
standing three days, abom 2^ sere of rehned sugar 
are flcxapDd Irons the surface, anil more plants are 
uppiled. and this is rejwated. unlil iW whole 
Sliukkur has been exhiiusted. From the 25 sers 
of t^lmkkur, il is alleged, Lhat on an average there 
are procured eight sere of this raw augur wortli 
14 anas, and 17 sera of tiiolaases wortli six anas, 
so that the profit on the operation is ana. It 
can only be performed in tiie heols of spring. II 
is alleg^, that the whole of the raw sugar made by 
these 13 houses amounta to about ,%0 mans, and 
that the Sliukktir sold, is worth 7,000 rs, At this 
rale the quantity of Shukkur will be 1.40,.334^ sere, 
which wilt require rather more Uiao 5,073 mans nf 
extract worth 7,4664 *tid the profit will be 
about I,3 Sd rs.: and there will ho also procured 
2.240 mans of molasses vvorlli aljoui 2,053 ra. 
Farther the 32 mans of raw sugar worlh 1,2^74 ra, 
will require 1,300 mans of exiraei worth 1,875 rs. 
of which t.200 mans will be molasses worib uImuiI 
1,0631 re. leaving a profit of 471 rs. The whole 
profit of tbo 15 lionses being therefore 2.050 rs. each 
will have 137 rs, which seems to agree with 
appearancee, West of this sugar is consumed in 
the vicinity, an'd is purchased aa made by ^jetty 
traders, who disiiose of it ai the weekly markets, 
nor are any advances made either by these or (o 
the farmers, who rear the cane. 

Neither are any advances made by the sugar 
makers of Relsa, who prepare their sugar (Chini), 
by boiling, who are more wealthy men than those 
of Behar. and whose works are" called Kolsar or 
Gorlam, of which there are 20. They give me the 
following account of the manner in which they 
manage 10 mans (4(10 sers. or B21 Ibg.l of extract, 
which is probably IfiHs inspissated, than that in the 
vicinity of Bar, qs ii gives only one-half nf its 
quantity of f^hiikkur. and sells one-fifth cheaper; 
so that in order to form Shnkkiir, the extract is 
firsl squeezed in coarse bags of sackcloth, contain¬ 
ing each about 40 lbs. It is afferwarrtfi ^neezed 
into hags of strong cotton oloih. containing each 
about 30 lbs. Of the Shukkur 1 man (S2 lbs.) is 
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pul iuto an carUifiti vessel, wiiti abom 41 Iba. of 
waiet, ainl lioilcMl for alH)Ut 24 iniuutes. About 
tins time a froth has arisari on the surface, and then 
4 tbs. of milk and S Ib^ of water are gradually 
added, while I ho litiiior continues to be boiled for 
three hours. It is Uion si rained ihrou^ a cotton 
cloth spread on a basket, and the strmed liquor 
is called Sira, from whence perhaps our word 
simp. The Sira is i^ain l}oiled for nboul 24 
minutes in smatl earthen vessels, each containing 
from 4 to 6 lbs. The contents of the whole are 
omptied into a large earthen cooler called a Xad. 
which has in ils bottom a hole, that is plugged 
with a liamboo. After the Hquor has stood two or 
three days in Ihe Nad, the Ijamlwio is pulled up, 
and the treacle is allowed to flow for two days. 
The aquatic plants arc then applied two fingers 
I hick, and in two days tihore are cleaued about 
(1 lbs. of sugar, which arc ecrajjed off, and the 
phials again applied. Tiu'ee uvuns ^24fi lbs.) of 
Jmiled liquor in one cooler give I num of sugar, 
and 2 mang of treucle, and require 30 days to lie 
(UchHustotl, The sugar forms into grains, that in 
tliis country are considered loo large for sale. It 
is Iherefore rcfluccd f.o a fme powder by putting 
it iti a bag, on which a man treads wilh hla feet. 
Each factory in a mouth may make about IbO 
mans of pot exlract into sugar, and the expense 
and profttis are said to be ns follows : 

To lOb mans (&'234 lbs) rd ©xtruct, tOO rs,; to 
ox hire for bringing It to the works, 2 ra.; to 
earthen pots, 2 rs. fl anna; to fuol (cow dung), 4 rs.; 
to two laboureni, 4 rs., to milk, 2 rs.; to aquatic 
ulanta, 2 rs., to house rent, 2 rs.; lo bags. 1 r.; to 
profit, 2ft re. 10 imaf—Toial. MU re. By r^O niana 
molaeses (Chhoya), 27 rs.; by 3t) mans (fiaruya} 
treacle. 20 rs,: by 17 mans sugars I(t2 rs—Toial, 
UO ra. 

They only work five luonthE In !he vear; so 
lhal each house will gain 145 rs,; but. they alao 
make a good deal of Shukkur, although the exact 
quantity T do not know, and I hey make a amall 
quantity of a coarse sugar calle/i Rura. the pror5eft9 
for which I did not ieam, Their gain however. 
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ia not Itsa thnii ittO ib. & year, Tbe 8uj|ar ia oonai^ 
dered os soniowhni inferior to that mads in 
Dioapur, It ia not adequate t<> tbe consumption 
of these dialrlcta, 

confectioners make some sugar candy but 
I ttici uot team the process. 


SreUem V'. Ott tbc JSiutiilutitiw 

On this subject 1 have nothing new to offer. 


Acciioo VI On lb* 

Of the saline substances manufactured here 
the most important by far ia nitre. In the account 
of the natural productions, I have mentioned the 
circiiDistances under which Die saline earth is 
found , and the mixture of muriate of soda and 
of pciiash, ivhk-ii usually prevail in ihe 
fiajiire matter, that nafiire nreparea, has given rise 
IJ ^ idea, that the Rame brine can lie converieil 
^tner into Uio former, or into the latter according 
to the manner in which tt is boiled 

Mr, GaJdwiu. the Commercial Resident at 
ratna. had the goodness to desire his people to 
allow me the whole procressea, and bv this means 
I was aide to trace what Iiarf ^ven rise to such an 
opinion. The workmen pretend, that, acconlinn 
as they please, thev will from the saline earth ns 
scrajMsd in the villages make oitlier nitre alone 
culinary sail alone, or both. With legard to the 
two former there is Hi tie difficulty, because by the 
lasts they can asccrLaiir what saline efflorescence 
contains much nitre, or what contains much 
culinary sali; but when they asserted, that of two 
portions of the same brijic/they tvould make the 
one into nitre and the other in'to culinary salt, I 
was much puasled. and desired them to go through 
Ihe pro^s. They accordingly selectetl s^ine 
earth, which contained both the salts, and in the 
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usual tnamier procured ffoiu it a dirty brine, such 
^ ifj commonly made in the operation for obtain- 
ing nitre : this was fiivided into two portions; the 
one intended to be made into culinary salt was 
evaporated tiniU near dryness, when it became 
soft like rlay; and when cold, it formed a ilirty 
saline mass, that deflagrated on the cools without 
any decrepitation ; but stiJI the quantity of muriate 
of so<la that it contains, render it eatable. The 
other portion of the brine was only evaporated 
until It showed a tendency to cryataUtze whan 
dropped on a plate, and was then strained through 
a cloth and placed lo cool, when of cotirse the nitre 
shot into fine crystals. The tirine which remained, 
on being evaporated to di^uiess, gave a salt much 
freer from earthy impurities IhatT what was called 
cnlinary salt, iind (1. contained a greater propor* 
lion of muriate of soda, as when placed on. 
buniitig coule it not only dedagraied, but decrepi¬ 
tated. Ill fact, by the usual process employed in 
making nitre, Ihia brine would have lieen"again 
boileil and cooled tw'ice, and then the nitre having 
been mostly senoratod. the remaining brine would 
have contaYnea an almost pure muriate of soda, 
and this in fact is usually procured by the 
workmen who make nitre, while the muriato that 
is formed during the first ImO'mgs, is removed as 
il falls lo the bottom of the vesaels. 1 am assured 
that the culinary salt thus |)rocurcd is at least 
equal in quantity to the nitre, and sells for double 
the price given l[>y the Company to the workmen 
for that article. Hesidea, several other saline 
earl ha are found in the province of Bebar, with 
which the salt from Calcutta ts supposetl to Ije 
ndttltoraletl. 

The ideas on this subject muat however 
continue vague and erroneou!?. anti altcmpfs to 
prevent fraud may consequently give rise lo 
tneffectual and oppressive lygulations until there 
is employed a perBon oualilBed by his chemical 
knowledge, and provide<l with autnorltv suiDeient 
to seeuTe a full investigation of the su)>jecf , for ihe 
question ie totally beyond the reach of a raagis- 
trate or of a commercial resident. If il ie not 
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expedlem to give Kuch i^ioweTs li» a man of fwieiicp, 
A citil ,wrvaiit uf the romjiany may l» Inveeled 
with lha ijooestsary [wwera, anu having wilh him 
A EJAjj of Bcieiic<f to j^vf! iho evidence roaulting 
trcim scientific investigunon, may confiimt the 
pam of I tin inquiry that require the exei'uon ot 
miiiciai auttiority. Some such modL> of invefltigA' 
non I would pecommenil lo be mmie without loss 
of lima, ae the frauds liiat are made at present, 
by mining with the salt from Caleutia saline 
siibslatices which have paid no duty, are caTried 
to A very considerable extent, and are highly 
iiijiirjoufi'jo ibe Mr irnder. 

When I travellerl Ihronijh thcBa rtistriels, the 
manufaclure of nitre wsvi tree and the Company 
prooiiToil very HI lie. Tt Inis since been matlc a 
monopoly, on terms which I am told are rather 
hard, and that will of course lead lo irmch con¬ 
traband, tiodi in the nitre iisfill and In the other 
sails which are made by the same people. ! do 
noi cerlAtnly liiiiiJc lUal in such an article a 
monetwly on the pari of govenmient may not be 
jjerfeeJ-h' juBtifiable and c:ctjedicnt, but while such 
11 monopoly Is estnblisheil. Hie TOTvarcl to the 
labonter should bo IttiOml; otherwise the tempta¬ 
tion to pouirabanri becomea i rresiatible. So far os 
] can Judge at preseui^ until such an invosttgation 
as I have above uientioneil takes place, (he whole 
miniiifoctnro of tlieso saline maUere ahoiild be 
iiirtudeil in (lie inonojioly and plncod under I ho 
cbniniercml rti&ideid, who'should rJIow a fair price 
lo the latKinrer, and sell none of them that can 1)0 
possibly mixed with onlinary salt al a lower price 
(.ban thnl substance usually brings at Calculia. 
Tho demand of (lie iiALives for nitre, both for 
gttui>owder and fireworks, is very conaidernble, 
And mtghl l>eocine a source of reveniiB, could I he 
people who make these articles be prevented fittni 
making the nir.rei but this vdll temiirG some 
8<prerity. os in most villages every wall conlains 
nitre, and ihe Aluahha^ 'may collect the saUne 
matter m the yard surrounding his house and Imn 
it into nit re in liis kitchen. It will l)e therefore 
aecessaiy to impose heavy penalties on all such 
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m boil auv saliue earth into sails, except ui public 
fui'iiaces WoDging to (he Company'^ mauufac- 
lurei's. 

What 1 shall hero say coucemiug Lhe maim* 
facture of nifre applies to its state before Uio 
establishmui of the monopoly. The Company in 
these (listnets purihase«i pah. of (he uitie, after* 
the accoiii.i lx>iling, when tl is called Kukui, in 
which state it Is transmitted to Europe ^ but sttU 
a greater part was aJter the first boiling 

and was boiled u second lime by workmen, whom 
iho agent employed, aud these also made some 
nitre of the first boiling from the heaps of earth 
that have accnmulateii in the progress of refiniiig. 
The low price given by the Company has induced 
the workmen to nraciiee every species of adultera¬ 
tion end lo neglect one of the most aunple and 
elfectiial oitei'alions, that of straining fhe boiled 
ley before it ie exposed to crystallize. This has 
Iwoii totally abauduuod, and the nitre of IJie hraf. 
IjoUittg usually brought to the factory is of course 
mixed wtlii much clay and muriate of wtiich 
that very simple operation and trifiiug expense 
would have removed. The plan of giving the 
second boiling in the Company's factories seems 
iiowover preferable, as Lhe operation is there 
rendered more complete by the use of proj[>or 
coppers, which are totally beyond lhe reach of the 
native manutaid.urers ; but the process does not 
seem to be iudlciouB. 

The following is the nmnner of refining the 
nitre at the Company's chief factory;—About 15 
mans (COD sere) of crude nitre are pul into a large 
copper vessel containing 50 pots (gharas of 15 sera 
each) of boiling water. When dissolved, the brine 
is taken out with small earthen pots suspended Ky 
string and poured info large earthen ve^ls, 
which contain each about ft gharas. Tn these it 
stands about an hour to allow the earth to subside. 
The clear brine is then put into earthen giots 
(nads), oontaming each about 45 sers, where It 
remains a day, bnt no move clay subsides. The 
whole is then*emptied into the copper, and boiled 
aimut 21 hours. To the hot. liquor are then added 
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30 maus of erudo nitre, end. when dissolved, the 
whole ie put into the pots, where U sLonde about 
2i mmutes. during which It is scummed and the 
earth ie allowed to eubside. The brine is tlien put 
Into the uads. where it remains a day, depots 
6 or 6 Here of the ftnosl and largest ci^-atals of nitre, 
iSoiue water is then adcled to the otay that' has 
eubflided, and having washed out the saline 
panicles, is called moroti'-ras. This Is added to 
the ley <ra3), whioli Is again treate<l with 30 mans 
of crude nitre, and this is repeated until the whole 
crude nitre is boiled. The nitre of the subsetiuonl 
boiUngs is smaller than that of the drst. but all 
are misad logoLhor A hmidred mans of crude 
nit re give 00 mans of refined. The whole is done 
by hired servants at the Company’s ^peuse. 
The old clay from about tJie nads, afler being kept 
a vear, gives nitre by the usual processes. The 
rainy season is the most favourable for refining 
nitre. The process for making the crude nitre is 
nearly ihe same here as in the disiricts hitherto 
Hurveyed, 1 shall iiere therefore meniion chielly 
the various terms in use for the different steps. 

Ashes are not necessary to coiunlele the for- 
maiion of the nitre, and are only added when the 
soil is rather stiff. About 20 baskets, each contain¬ 
ing 25 or 30 Gors (5U-0U lbs.) of the saline earth, give 
UO sere of brine (ras) This boded and cooled 
gives a nitre callcil Gad or Dhoy^ The ley re- 
luuiiiing after the cryatallijEsUon is called IvaJii, 
and when boiieci and cotdeil gives a nitre called 
ttasi. The ley then temaining is callctj Jaratliii 
lUjil when Imilecl and cooled gives a nitre of the 
Heine name. The remaining liquor, called Pacb* 
harl, IS boiled for a culinary'sail, called Kliara, or 
Pakuya-uuuaki but, when the ley is poured into 
the cooler to allow tlie nitre lo crystallise, a quan* 
lity of the same culinary stdt is always found in 
the bottom of each pot in wliich the evaporation 
Ims been couducte<r The quantity of this salt 
usually equals that of the nitre, ana another boil¬ 
ing would render ii much Euperior to the salt made 
at Calcutta. The workmen allege that during the 
season, which lasts six months, each Bhatlhi or 
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fire makes only 7 mans of this crude nitres for each 
of which they get about I r., and the man consists 
of 424 sers of 80 sicca weight, or 87| lbs. This 
statement, I am assured, is quite \TTOiig, as the 
Zemiitilars have liillierto contrived lo eitaci ille¬ 
gally at least fi or 7 rs, a year from each hirnaco. 
A very intelligent agent of die commercial resident 
asnres me, that the quantity of crude nitre made 
in those districts is not loss than B.OOO mans, or 14 
mans for each furnace, which, after paying ihe 
rent, will leave only about 7 re. profli to ihe manu- 
factitre, who could’not live by such a pitance, did 
uoi he make h good deal of the salt that will he 
neirt mentioned, and did not he make Ihe Pakuya 
salt from the nitrons eaTth, I suppose his real 
Famines may bo 14 mans of riilrc = i4 rs.; 14 mans 
of Pakuya «iU = 17| rs..; 2 mans of Dhar=4 rs. ;— 
Total, rs, Dediioi 7 rs. for rent, and the profit 
will be 2^ rs. About one man. one woman, arid 
two l>oys or girls, are waually employed at each 
fuTTiaee for six months. The 666 tumacea will 
therefore give about 8.(M)0 mans of cmrlc nitre in 
the season. Wore ii made worth the wdiile of the 
manufacttire (shoralipUK) the quantilv miglu no 
douhf be greatly increased - nltliongli the workmen 
allege that the people here, on account of Jealousy, 
will not allow them to scrape their walls, and on 
these the best nitre is formed. 

T am informed that the makers of nitre pre¬ 
pare n salt called nhar-Nimak ; and I am inclined fo 
Ihinfc thoi the qnanttly ia considerahJe. and that 
much pains are besiowed in concealing the manu¬ 
facture, becauae. though I Inquired at every 
Thanah after saline earths, I no where heard of 
this kind, until the people employed in the Hom- 
pany*8 factories gave me the infortnalioti. This 
sail is said fo be found efTtorescinu on the surface 
of many parts al a distance from villagGs, anil is 
cjilled l>v (he same name (Rcher) with the soda, 
which effJotesccB in n similar manner, and it was 
probably owing to this identity of names that it, 
escaped my notice. It ie no doubt the same wdih 
the Reldar salt of Piiramya . and. according to the 
information T have receit^d, is prepared in the 
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same maiinsr as I have described in the account of 
that district, ll forms a granidar culinary salt., 
and although ralhot bitter, sella at 2 re. a niuu or 
double whftt is allowed for nitre. Of cout^ the 
malrers of nitre prefer as much as possible the 
manufacture of the Dhar. and prepare the nttre 
merely m a doak for the illicit employraentu It iu 
usually supposed that Ihe culinary salt from 
Calcutta is adulterated at Patna with a salt called 
Khari, which is a purgative salt made in TiTRhui, 
aud used for giving to cattle, and in the tnanufac- 
ttires of leather and red lead. 1 cannot take upon 
mvaelf positively to contradict this supposiUon. 
because an investigation, such as T have above 
recommended, would lie necessary to come at the 
truth. T am inclined, however, to think Uiat this 
common opinion is a mistake, and that the salt 
used to adulterate what is linnorted from Calcitt.ta 
is this Dhar, or another called Khar, which com^ 
from Tirahul, and which, I am informed, is dm- 
erent from the Kliari. I conclude, indeed, that 
this Khar is in fact Iho same with iho Dhar of 
Behar. or the Beldari salt of Puraniya. becanw it 
sellfl at the same price, is said to be found In simi¬ 
lar situations, and to be prepared in nearly the 
manner; bnt it is said to com^ to markcfl in 
solid cakes, which may be owing merely to the ley 
having been evatiorated to dryness. Besides no 
Dhar fe made in Tirahut, nor is any Khar made in 
Behar, which considering the vicinity of the die- 
fiii IS. ts a presumption that the same RuhsPiUco is 
called bv different names. I am told that, from 
15,000 to 20,000 mans of ihese salts are annually 
brought fo Patna. 

As the Bnb|ect of these saline matters la very 
curious and important, I hope T ah all l>o excused 
for mentioning what I once had an opportunity 
of observing in the Tirahut district. The sail 
called I^arl, which has been mentioned almve, is 
mails there at no great distance from the Canges 
about 4 coses east from Singgiya. a factory of the 
Company, The saline earth, from whence ihis 
also is made, is called Kchir, and effloresces on the 
surface of several places of Fergunalis Beaara, 
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Gadasangr, Jaruyft, Partaul, Lw, 

rhhapra, Maker, Goya, Sangrtiiupi^, Marabal, 
Banii Daagsi, and Barel, in the diattitiis of Satan 
and Tiraliul. U ia scraped as usual and collected 
lit the furnace. A little rice straw is first placed on 
Lhe ffrouTidt and cover^K] with the sal me eftrtli to 
about four itjches in thickness. The straw is Iken 
burned, and the burnt matter is covered with a fool 
of straw and that by four inches of Baline earth, 
wheu this straw also is bumt^ the same is 
ropeatwl seven times; after which the 
covered with some fire-wood, which is burned. 
The burned saline maUer (baJii) is Ihen PUt ^ 
cistern of clav. and about 3,000 sers, or 6 000 Iba. 
of water are poured upon it. Next 
men take out the uppermost part of 
which had been pul ioto the cistern, nud from 
whence this water has woahed the saline parts, 
and add as much more water, and this la repeated 
again and again, imid all the salt has been ^tract- 
eS and nothing remains in the cistern but brine. 
This is ihen allowed to flow from a nock, and is 
evaiiorated in from 30 to 40 earthen pots plat^ 
in a row over a trench, which ae^es as a furnaw, 
the fuel being put, in at one end. and the smoke 

coming out at the other. *^5' 

ried to dryness; but the Khan turns out of three 
diflereni qualities, which is attributed to eiTciim* 
stances in the imming that are beyond the control 
of the "Tlists. When ihe operation has 
well, thev procure a whitish salt 
called Phulkhari, and is that given to catBe. T^lls 
at eft sera (72 a. w.) or 179^ lbs. for the rupM. 

oDCTaHon hus siicwsii ^ ^ j 

salt c5led Sindur-Khari is 

in the nroparation of red lead. It is sphl nt 06 sers 
for the ntpee When the operation is least success^ 
M » V™n- w«cte salt is p^<^nr«l in a ^id mas*. 
I? ia callS Chamari-kharl. being used by tanners, 
?sSii o* 119 <!erq for the rupee. Ail these I have 

n.o’1 KrXg S«l^ -bicb in Us 

J?vstSa entirely resembles Glauber a salt, but its 
la nrti near so strong or disagreeable, and T 
TOuld tecommsnd (bsi iSs commercia! rssidoni 
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should be direoted to prepare a quantity sufilcient 
for the hospitals. It would come much cheaper 
than the purging salts imported from Europe, and 
is not inferior in quality to the best of them. 
Should he be doubtful of skill to conduct the pro¬ 
cess, he might send a quantity of the crude salt to 
the Company's apothecary at Calcutta by whom 
the operation would be no doubt more properly 
conducted. 

I have Already mehttoned the soda found in 
these districts and called also Reher, At Dhongra 
and Kuitha In the division of Jahanabad sonic of 
this manufacture haa been abandoned. When¬ 
ever the soda Is found, it is used by the washer¬ 
men; but it tfi only the glasa-makera of Sheykh- 
purah that give it any preparation and make^ 
soda called Fapri. Their process I have described 
when treating of the manufacture of glass. 


DlVIBlOK 11. Op COMMEaCE. 

L Of EaijigiU ^ad ImfriirU. 

The aniouiU of the ex^^orts and imports » 
taken from the traders, is given in the Appendix 
but I must add that I consider this table as of no 
authority with regard to (he amount of each arlicle, 
the traders here baiug still more ahy than those of 
Bhagalpur, T Imve however no means of forming 
a raiionaJ csonjeeture concerning the amount of 
many of the articles and Iheiefore give ihe whole 
na I received it, but i shall notice the anioiiut of 
such jiarticular articles aa I have had an opportu- 
oity of ascertaining with moro or leas accuracy. 
These districts are most productive of rice, and 
that of Patna ia celebrated throughout Bengal for 
its fineness, and I have no doubl that in general 
the exporis far exceed the imports; but for two or 
three vears liefove I travelled through Behar, Ihe 
crops of this grain had been very scanty and no 
doubt the imports of coarse rice had i^n great, 
it has boon brought from Piiraniya, Tirahut and 
Sarun, and the exports of the fine rice are made to 
Banaras, Murshedabatl and Calcutta, but some 
coaiue has been sent to Shaliabad, where the crops 
have been stilt worse than in Behar. A little of 
the fine kinds are sent to the districts from whence 
the coarse is imported. 

The Kfklo Maruya and Kauni are imported 
from Tirahul and Samn, 

The wheat and bartey come mostly from the 
same places, bul some also from Bhagalpur. The 
wheat is exported to Calcutta, Murshedabad and 
Banaras, the Wley to the latter. 

The Maize and Janera come from Tirahut and 
Sarun, and are sent inostly towarde BanataSi 

The Bajra comes from Shahabad and is sent 
towards the east. 

The China or Millet and Sama come from the 
same places with the Maize. 

The Jaokeras conies irom the same places and 
from Bhagalpur, and is sent towards the west. 
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The But comes from Titahul. Saran and 
Shatiat>ad, aud is sent both east, and west The 
export of this article is probably very much 
underrated. . ., 

The Bhetmash comes from the north side of 
the Gauges. 

Much of the pulse, called Arabar in most 
places of Bengal, is supposed to come from Behar, 
blit ibis would seem to bo a misl.ako. The tpiauuly 
that I saw was not great, nor to be compared with 
what grows in Bhagalpur and the northern ]>arta 
of Puraniya. Whal is imported here comes from 
Tirahut, where i know there are great quaufuies. 
The exports are made to Calcutta and 

Murehedabad. *_ 

The pease are said to come mostly from 
Bhagalpur, and ai'o sent all to Murahedabad and 
Calcutta. This seems a strange perv’ersion of 
labour and it not confirmed by the accosts 
received in Bhagalpur. T presume therefore, that 
these imports do not take idnce, i^d the quantity 
of pease produced in these dialncta is very 

great. ^ , c 

Tlie Bhringgi comes from Tirahut and barmi- 
The Bora cornea from the same places, and is 

sent to the east. . , i i i 

The Mung comes from Tirahut and Shatiabad 

and is sent to the east. . ■» t 

The Urid comes from the north side of me 

The Khesari is imid to come from Rui^agarha 
and to l)e Rent to Calcutta and Murahedabad. I 
saw little or no grain of this kind noar furyagarha. 
and no country abounds more with it than Behar. 
The whole exported, I have no doubt, is me 

produce of these districts. 

The Masur or lentils are said to come from 
Rmy^agarha and Tirahut, but what I have smd r«- 
necling Ih© Khesari of SuTyagarha is quite appli¬ 
cable io the lentils. Tliey are sent to the cast. 

The Kulthi comes from the north side of me 

Ganges and is sent to the east. 

The Tape mustard and Sesamum seed coine 
from I he same quarter, and are also sent to Ihe east. 
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The poppy ajeed comes from the same place 
and from Sh^abad, and is sent to the east, 

The linseed and mixture of linseed and njus- 
lard come mostly from the north of the Ganges, 
espectaily from Sarun, and the former is sent to 
the east. 

The seed of the Ricinus comes from the eame 
place and is sent down the Gaii^. 

The oil mentioned, partly that of mustard and 
partly that of linseed, comes from the same places, 
and Is sent in iho same direction. 

In most parts of Bengal, in order to conceal 
the proOt from cattle, it is stated tliat all (he Ghiu 
is imported from Patna, but in fact Ibis is not a 
milk country, and the imports from Ihe nor I hern 
banks of the Ganges are great, while some comes 
from Ramgar. That exported is sent, to Calcutta 
and Murshedabad, but the quantities that are sent 
there and to Dhaka from Puraniva, Ronggopur 
and Bhagalpur must bo much greater than t'have 
slated in the accounts of these districts. 

The milk is imported from the northern banks 
of the Ganges for the supply of Patna, 

The Said m hi'Item nk is a cuUnary salt from 
the west of India, which began to he imported in 
JftlQ and IBII, and therefoie enters into the tables 
formed especially from the state of commcTce in 
(he latter year 'bm in this year, 1S12, the com¬ 
merce haa, with groat propriety, I)een checked, as 
int-erfering with the valuable revenue levied on the 
salt a that are made and imported in Bengal, and 
the produce of the Company's provinces. 

The latter, called Karkach or Saphri, and tlio 
former caJletl Pnngga, come from Calcutta, and 
are sent to the weat, to Tirahut and Sarun and to 
Ramgar. 

The sugar and extract of sugarcane come from 
G.-ixipur, Sthahahad and the north aide of (he 
Ganges, and are sent down the Ganges. 

The Molasses, Phukkur and coajse sugar, 
called Bhura. come from Gazipur, and are ^nt 
towarda the east. 

The Honey comes from Nopal and the Sundar* 
bans of Tasor. and is sent both caaf and west. 
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Tlift bolle nui is ail of llie kiiitl call^ dp'* 
tlif produce of Bonsai, li comes from Dhaka ana 
is Haul weal, north and south, 

The coconutB come from Dhaka and Calcutta 
and are sent in the same ilirecdons. Some are 
entire* some have had the shell separated, and 
some are the produce of the Maidwipi islanda. 

The toi)acco comes from Tirahut. 

The Ganja or hemp buds come from Yasor 
(Jessote, E,), and are sent to the north and iMnilli. 

The amount of Indigo I have taken from the 
calculation of the protliice given by the farmeis, 
and value at 140 R. a man as the native 
merchanlB do not trade in this article, and gave no 
estimate of its amount. 

The total amount of opium, so far as relat^ to 
the fair trade, is quite exact, being fumished by 
Mr, Wilton, the agent, ond induclee ever^’ ^pen^ 
ijicnrred in purchasing and transmitting to 
Calcutta the opium sent by him to the Company s 
sales in the year 1811/12. I should perhaps have 
valued the imports from Tirahut, Sarp and 
Shahabaii at, a lower rate than what grows m these 
districts, because the expense of the chief factory 
at Patna and of boats, package, &e, comes chiefly 
to theae districts; but the diflerence would not bo 
great and the investigation would l>e diiilcult, as 
Tiriililil eepooiaUy lujaishes a pari of HlniMt. every- 
thing that is used in Patna. The illicit tiatie in 
this districl, I Iwltevo, Is very trifling, but I can¬ 
not venture to guess at its amount. 

The Mahuya flowers come chiefly Irorn 
Rningar, but a tittle is from the northern hank of 
ihe river, and some from Shahabad; they are sent 
towards the oast. 

The Turmeric and Ginger come from the north 
and are sent to the east and west, mostly to the 

latter, , , , » n 

Although this country produces the liest belle 
leaf known on the banks of the Ganges, the great 
supply for the lower classes in Patna comes from 
Tirahut. the Maghaiya kind being too dear, A 
Til lie of this latter is exported for the luxurious in 
Lakhnnii, Calcutta and Murshodabad. 
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The SaiUower comes from the iiorlhem Bide of 
the Ganges end is sent to the east. 

The Jira seed ie sent to the east. 

The Paaaxi goods or drugs consist oE a vast 
variety of articles^ and in the nomenclature of the 
native merehanta include sugar, ghiu, honey, betle- 
nul dry ginger, safflower. Jira seed, catechu, Lac 
and its "lake, Bhinda iron, steel, copper, tin and its 
leaf, Kiuc, lead, dhuua. reddead, nitre, dried fruita. 
musk, and red starch, which are mentioned as 
separate articles, as many others besides the drug- 
gisia deal in these articles. The articles in whidi 
they exclusively deal are spices, black popper, 
sandal, medicines, dyes, paints, mica, glue, 

The Wax comes from Ramgar and Nepal, 
chiefly from the latter. The wax is made into 
caudles and sent through all the Company s 
provinces for the use of Europeans, The exports 
are stated at loss than } of iho value of the raw 
material; but llm is owing to a small quantity 
alone being exported by native merchants. 
Almost every European that passes supplies him¬ 
self with a quantity for his own use, and numer¬ 
ous commissions are sent to those who reside at 
Patna, by their friends at a distance. Tiie naitves 
are very few. The exports on the whole cannot be 
less than 60,000 rupees. 

The Catechu or Khayer comes from Tirahut 
and Ramgar, rather most’ fmm the former, and ia 
sent to Calculta, Dhaka and Murshedabad, 

The glass rings come from the wesL 
The imports of lac aro probably somewhat 
underrated. The sheli-tac uset! in making ornament a 
cannot he less in vatiie than 15,000 rupees and iJic 
quantity produced in the country is inconsider¬ 
able. Some shell-lac comes from Lakhnau, but 
the great imporlation is of stick-lac from Ramgar. 

The Golal or Jake preparei] from lac is sent to 
Calcutta, Nfursheda-baa, Patna and Tirahut, 

TJie gold comes from Nepal and is snppovsed to 
be wrought up into ornaments at Patna, Great 
nuantities of hutlcr are also imported by the pil¬ 
grims 1ml rannol be considered as an object, of 
commerce. 
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The copper, aiDC, liii and iead come from 
Calcutta and are sent to tiie north and west. 

Almost the whole iron comes from Eamgar 
and is sent to the nonli; a ver^ Little of this kind 
ia sent to Dhaka and PuraniTa. A very little 
European Iron coinea from Calcutta and is sent 

to the west, . 

A kind of iron used in making fireworks la 
imported from Murshedabad and is sent to the 

west. , 

The hrasa and bell metal veaaeta come from 
Kangtoya and Murshedabad and are sent to ihe 
north and west. 

The iron ware consists of pots and other 
vesacis for tmiling, comes from Meraapur and ia 
gent to the north. 

In the Patn or hemp and sackcloth of the 
Corchorus ia not included that imported by the 
Company from Puraniya; but that makes lit tle 
diflemnee, as the whole is again exported in 
packages. What, is used by the natives and enter¬ 
ed ia the tables comes from Tirahut and Pnraniya. 
hilt IB probably nil the prodwce of the latter, or of 
Ronggopur. and that exported is merely in 

packages. . „ , . 

The Kasmirl-San, or hemp of the Crototana 
funce(( comes from Lhc north and is seni lo the 

W6S ti 

bn the subject of the cotton wool T have already 
had abundant occasion to dwell and to show that 
according to the report of the custom house officers 
the quantity imported into the town of Patna is 

about 35,000 mans, valued in their accounts at 

350.000 R., but that is the invoice price at 

Merzapiir, from whence it comes. Rupees 144 a 
man is about the usual wholesale price at^Paina. 
The value therefore should be stated at 5,07,500 in 
place of 1,30,000, The 3000 R. said to bo imported 
in other places would at the same rale amount to 
11.700 R., but the import of this raw material, os 
I have said in my account of the manufacture, 
must be more considerable than even this angment- 
ed statement. The excess of thread imported from 
the north side of the Oanges, above what is export- 
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ed to Bhagalpiir and Puraniya, will be by no means 
sufficient to make up ine quautily requiretl 
by the ivoavera, especially as some of the 
cotton rearod in the country is said lo bo sent to 
Sbahuhad, 

The exports of cotton cloth are very important. 
No less than 22 native merchants have factories 
jfoT the purchase of plain cotton cloths, and the 
Company may take about 2,00,000 rupees worth, 
besides what comes from Tiraliut, &ca., which is 
not mentioned in the tables, and many mei'chaaits 
from a distance come for n short time, make pur¬ 
chases, and then carry it away to their place of 
usfuftl residence. In all. the exports of this cloth 
cannot be less than (he 5.45,000 rupees which the 
merchants state, and is probably more. The 
whole almost is sent to Calcutta. The Company’s 
is sent to Europo. Some of that purchased by iudi- 
^iduals is for the inarkets in tiie gnlph of Persia, 
and some is purchased by the Americans and 
Portuguese. The cotton cloth imported ia chiefly 
coarse from Ramgar, Shahabad, Satan and 
Tirahut, but there ia some fine from Dhaka and 
Kaitgang in Puraniya. 

The Diaper is chiefly bought by European 
jiassengers. Some Is sent to Mnrshedabad. 

The Tasarguti or cocoons of the Tasar silk are 
vastly underrated, the quantity required for the 
manufacture at the retail price being worth 
1,80,000 rupees, and that produced in the country 
lieing trifiing, as I have said in the account of the 
natural productions. This material comes from 
Ramgar and Virblitiin. 

The cloth made of Tnsar silk is imported from 
Vishnupur in Virbhum, and the 24,000 rupeea 
worth said lo be exported are sent lo Shahabad, 
Saran and Tirahut; but at least 50,000 R. worth are 
sold at Gava to the pilgrims from the west, and a 
great proi»OTfion of the Pbatuha goods is 
by the troops parsing, as the women of the triljra 
from which oor seafioys enlist are fond of this 

tilTCSSj 

The cloth of pure silk comes from Kasembasar 
and Sihgunj in Puraniya, and is sent to the north- 
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Tho rave siilc cotnos from Ronggopur and 

Kaaembazar. , 

Tho cloths of cotton and siUi mixed come 
moaily from Maldeli and English bazar, but a few 
from BanaraB. The exports are to Lakhnau, 
Tirahot, Sarou, Shahabad and Ramgar. besides 
what is sold to the Marhatla pilgruiis. 

The cotton and woollen Sutmnji s or carpets 
come from Mevzapur and are sent everywhere to 
the east. I believe that the exports are much 
creater than here atated, perhaps double- 

The chintz cornea from Lakluiau anu 
Merzapur and is sent chiefly to CftlcuUa. 

The Kharoyn cloth comes from Merzapur. 

The blankets como from Shahabad and are 
Kent to every part of Bengal. On tins subject I 
have already had sumcient occasion to dwell. 

The gold and silver Ihread and laeo is sent to 
Calcutta,’ Murshedabatl and Bhaka, and comes 
from Banaras, that imported from thence being of 
a belter nnality than what is made here. 

The shals come from Lakhnau and are Beni to 

the ^t. essences come from 

and go to the east- There is great, reason to think 
Ihat^e exports arc more than staled, as I ho work¬ 
men are in very cosy circumstances. ^ ,„j 

The leather bags and largete are wnt east and 
west; the nnantity very much nnderraleii, the 
great export being from Daudmigar where none 

was brought to accounU , . l 

The shoes imported are from Lakhnau: tiiose 

exnorlod are sent all over Bengal. * - 

^The Manihari goods consist chiefly of glaa» 
lieada. Rudrakshii or heads of the 
looking filassos the glass ornaments pasteil on 
women’s forfhenda, wooden cups and 
hair combs, brass cups, cnilery, crystal, 
false jewels, and tape. These wares come chmd> 
from Calcutta and are sent west, north 
A little of the paper come from 
remainder comes mostly from Shalmbad. It is 
exporteil to the cask The ninintUtea 
ed and imported are probably much underrated, 
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Uto whole mauufaclure at Arwal on both sides of 
the Son being worth on the si)oL 28,000 R. When 
Uiis is smoothed and lUted for the market, it will 
be at least worth 32,000 R. and probably 24,000 
will be exported, | belonging to these diatricia 
and I to Shahabad, 

The wooden furniture consists of nlatters 
imported from Saran. and of coarse bedsteads, 
mortars, pestles, ploughs, &ca., imj^wried from 
Ratngar and Shahnhad, and of tables, chairs, 
couches, boxes, Ijedsteads, &ca., sold to Europeans, 
chiefly passengers. 

The limber cornea from llorakpiir and con¬ 
sists of the Shorea robam (Sakhuya) and Sisau 
loalberfjia)* 

The small posts, beams and planks and ijanv 
boos coiii« mostly from Bautas in Shalmbad, ^Hh 
a few from Raingar* 

The firewood and charcoal come froni Ihe 
norths a little sometimes from Mungger. 

The baskets com© from Ramgar, 

The mats come from the north and east. 

The ratatis come from Dhaka. 

The reeds (Nal) for making tobacco pipes 

come from Dhaka, , 

The reeds ami grass used for tliatch coma 
chiefly from tlie north side of the Ganges, and a 
little frtjm SUahabad. 

Sabe and Muj grasses, for making ropes, come 

from both north and south. 

The leaves used for plates come from tlie souili. 

The Dhunca or resin of the Shorea robust^ 
comes in about equal quantities from south and 
north and is sent Imth east and west. It, ts the 
most common incense. 

The venison and gome comes from the north 

side of the Ganges, 

The fish and swino do the same. 

The sheep and goats come from Ram gar, 
Shahabad and the north side of the Ganges. A 
few are sent towards Calcutta. 

The buffaloes and oxen come from the north 
side of the Ganges. The imports of the oxen are 
probably much ^ater than stated in the tables. 
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Tim IcRthoT of oseJi and buffaloes coiJtae from 
&haliat)aii. Saraii und TirahuL 

It must bo observed ibat sfiliod meat to a coo 
sidorable oxtont |» soul from Daiinpur to Calcutta 
oml lliecHSi by Mr, llowel, but the amount I do not 
know. 

The lime comes from Raulas. 

The stono wares imported consist of mill Slones 
and alonea for grindiufi curry stuff from Chandal- 
oar (Ghmiar, R,). Sahasrsin, Merzapur and 
jiungger. These exported are plates and cups 
made of iho Sung^musa at Goya, 

The is almost entirely in the form ol cakea 
called Saji; the quantity of Rehor is ve^ trifling. 
The imports are from GazipuT and the exporis 

towards the east. „ . _ 

The purgative sail called Kltari comes from 
Saran and Tirahut and la sent to the coat. 

Soap, which has been entirely omitted m Iho 
lahles, must, be exporled to a considerable extent. 
The Eingiiitg birds como from the north. 

The red load comes from the eaetj the fine from 
riitcutta otid Uie coarse mostly from Piininiyn and 
Mitralietlahod, but a little from Tirahut and la sent 
Id the north and west. 

The vofietablea for eating oonsisl of potatoes 
sent lo Bniiaraa and Bengal, and of various aoHs 
imported to Patna from t.ho country heyond the 

Gangiw, ^ , .X 

The saltpetre is exported to Calcutta, now 
entirely on the CompBny’’a aocontil, but for the two 
last years a good deal was seat by private 
nierchants. 

Tbe fresh fniit consists of melons, water 
melons, jacks. taTnariiids and mangoes imported at 
Patna from the north aide of the Ganges, and of 
pomegranates scnl to Miirshedabad and CalcuttaH 
A few fine pomegranates come from the west. 

The hot seasoning, onions, garlic and capsid 
nun, is imported from the northertl 
Ganges and is sent to Calentta find MiiTehefiabod, 
The driwl fruits are mangoeH from the north , 
raisins, almonds, dales and Chhohara, which come 
from Calcutta, and of Kismia and MonuKMa, a 
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smaller and a larger kimi of raiaiu, A&gjir or figs, 
Clihohara dates, Biliidanali a seedj Kiiobanl a fruit 
like an apricot, but its seed is not covered by a 
shell, Akrot a kind of nut, Unab or bayer probably 
ft zizyphus, Cliilgoza a seed sotnewbal like a pista- 
cJilo iiiit but larger, Ptsta {pistachio nuls) from the 

The ivory comea from Xeiral and is probably 
macli underrated. 

The broad cloth comes from Calcutta mm is 
sent mostly to the west, imt some goes U> the north 
and south. 

The Tusb is a kind of Shal, made from the 
same material, but much coarser. It comes from 
Nepal and is sent both up and down the Ganges. 

Thibet bull Taiie {Chauiigri) fuid musk ooiue 
from Nepal and are sent iri the same manneiv The 
quantity of the exports seemB to he much diminish¬ 
ed ; lOW riipCfB wortfi cannot bo consumed in these 
disiricta, and more is probably imported than has 


been stated. 

I tiave not included the ariicles imported by 
Euroiwan shopkeepers and traders for the 
Europeans, or by g^mLlcmeu for their owii coiisvimp- 
lion although me amouiu must be very considor- 
ablo, hut I know not its eKtoni. Very good shoes, 
boots, and harness, are made at Dauapui, by 
Europeans, and a little is ex|K>rted. 

The balance against this district appears In 
the tablos very great, but the establishment is 
heavy and wiili tho advances for the commercial 
resident and opium agent must often exceed the 
revenuo. Most of thf* Bcmiiidars and lai id holders 
reside in these districla, and the natives who are 
oinpiovod abroad remit money EuUy to wmipensa e 
what is sent away by the slrangerB that have here 
found einploymehi. The tialance against these dis- 
tricta is ven* much diminished 
iwople, passengers and pilgrime. AD that 1 have 
said ronccniing the formor in Iho ticconm. of 
Bhapalpur is applicable to this distnet, oxcopt liat^ 
(he Bupplios being here copious, 1 l>elieve very hl tlo 
mischief is done by tho marching of (roopa. With 
respect to pilgiuixs. the benefit 13 here muen more 
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cauMpicuuus and the fiums left at Gaya and Eaja- 
griha muifi bo very considerable iudeod, and pro^ 
Dabiy zaakoii up u targu aburu of the apparent 
biduncc, especially in limes of jicace. vv hen the Mara- 
hauas come. Thou the total mimber of people ^vho 
eume lo Gaya, pilgrims and atlendatite is eal less 
liiau 200,UOU [>eopie a year, with many horses, nor 
ivill 2U,iN>.b{Ki ru^joes defray aU thetr ex^penses in 
these disLricta where iiiuuy of ih&ni remain three 
months. A large proportion also of everj'tliing, ex¬ 
cept the cattle sold in the fair at Ilajipur, is carried 
there by the people of Putiia, and Is not coiiaiUered 
in the native at\;ounts as exiiortad, because the 
Putna troLders dispose of it close by their usual 
residence. 

The only commerce that can bo called external 
is a little with r^epal. Some merebanta of Patna 
send broad cloth, muslins, silks, aptces and Mani- 
liari goods ami bring back bees wax, borax, gold 
dust, Thibet bulls tails, musk, the woollen cloth 
called tush, and many medicinal herbs, such qs 1 
mentioned jn the account of Puraniya. Some 
merchants of Nepal trade in the same ariiclee to 
nearly an equal extent. The whole trade of Nepal 
howoirer does not come this way, eepeeially the 
iimlwr from their lower provinces, and I pr^ttme 
» good deal of grain, both of which must be pur¬ 
chased by traders in Gorakjuir, Betiya and Tirahut, 
and very cousiderable sums must bo paid by those 
who feed their cattle in the Nepalese W'ootls. The 
elephants caught there musl also come anmialty to 
Bomethinfi cobsidetable. All however is not ado* 
quata to pay for the goods Mnt from Patna, and 
silver coin lo ahmit 2000 rupees is supposed to be 
sen! in balance. The Raja has a kind of factory 
al Patna for supplying his court with luxuries, biit 
the agents sell some of the produotlons of their 
miintry, such probably as (be Baja has received as 
preson'ts. It is prohablo that a considerable por¬ 
tion of the balance agalnnt Nepal arises from the 
puTchnae of fire arms and nitre, alibough this is of 
coume most carefully concealed. 
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The index io Lite map, as in Bhegalpur, 
expluiu many partieulare of thie subject, btii is 
liable to the same errors. 

In these distiicts Liie Company's dealings are 
very considerable, ullhou^h they supply only a 
small portion ol what the opium agent and comtaer' 
ciol resident purtdiaso. The greater part of the 
nitre especially, which the latter furnishes, never 
comes into these districie, but is colleoied at 
Singgiya in Tirahut^ and in Bhag^alpur, as already 
mentioned, and from thence is forwarded to 
Cidcutta. The purchases made in these districts 
amount to about 2,55,000 rupees worth of opium, 
10,000 rupees worth of nitre, 2,00,000 worth of 
cotton cloth, and 2000 E. worlli of mica (Atiarak). 

Here are several merchants called Araiiyas, 
who receive goods from merchants at a distance, 
and dispose of Ihem by commission, taking upon 
themselves the responsibility for the purchaser, on 
which account they are men of property or credit. 
They also purchase on commission, and transact 
business at the custom house for merchants at a 
distance. 

The term Goldar here is usually applied to 
considerable merchants, who deal by wholosafe in 
grain (GuIIah), and in various other articles includ¬ 
ed under the general title Kernna, Some deal in 
grain alone, some deal only in the other articles, 
and others deal in the whole; but all are in com¬ 
mon called Goldars, or Mahajans. Chunilal of 
fiukhtyar[iur is the mi>st considerable merchant 
of this kind, and is supposed to send annualhMo 
Cslciittn grain to ihe value of 1,00,000 rs. but he has 
factories in several districts. Many of them are of 
ihe Jain religion, and those are not called Ketigiyt^, 
as Ift done in Bengal- A very few retailers are call¬ 
ed Goldars. but they purchase in considerable quan¬ 
tities. The terms Gnllah and Kerana are m uni¬ 
versal use, but 1 Cannot receive any satisfactory 
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deBnltion of thedtn Grain is usually said lobe 
Gullah, bui muftlnrd and linaeod are hero reckotied 
Kerana, and Ihe ariictefi reckoned tuuler thn latter 
term seem to differ in almost every diBlrict, and 
often in every market. Iron, salt, and betle nul 
seem lobe lhc arlicles moat nnlversally received as 
aueh, bill ihe other niotala, sugar, and other sweeta, 
ghiu, oil, tobacco, ginger, turmoric, nnd various 
drugs, coroanand sai'kclotlii. uro ofieu lucIiKleLr 

Some Goftaings at Daudnagar deal in the same 
orticles, but are not called Goldata. They retain 
their title, due only l-o sainta, although they have 
entered keenly into the concerns of the world. 

The dealers in cloth are of the next importance, 
and os T have said, liave 22 factories (Parchuniya 
Kot.hia) scattered Ihrougb these districts for pur¬ 
chasing and bleaching inusllnfl and calicoes, a con- 
sidernble portion of which Inst they have made into 
chintz. They also deal in silks, both proper and 
taanr; and in woollens, such aa Ini carpeta and 
blankets. Rome Imnkers (Surrafs) deal not only in 
the preclouB metals and coin, but in ootlon cloth. 
European woollens and shawls are donll in by the 
highest descTlption of bankers, called Kothtwala. 

At Behar T obtalnwl the following cetimate of 
the expencos and profits attending the trade in 
coHon cloth. 

To one Korj or 20 pieces of Tnnzebs, Wctuwts 
by 2,r»0 TS,; to Ijlcachlng, 1 r, 10 anas; lo placing the 
threads at equal distances, 4 anas; to lieelling, 2 
anns; to ornamenliiig witfi silver wire, 5 anas, 3 
pice; to brokerage, 13 anas; to customs at Patna, 
4 ra, B anas; to ox hire Lo Patna, 3 anas, 0 pice: Ito 
boat hire to Calcutta, 1 r. B anas.—Total oilers. 5 
anas, 9 pice. The goods sell at from jO to /S rs, 
say on an average, 72 rs. R anas, — Profit 13 rs, 2 
anas, 3 pice, or 22 jieT cent,, Ijesidea, U it is exiiorb 
od Ihe drawback is Toccived on the cloth at Ihe 
Ctdeulta value of 72^ ra. while Ihe duty is paid only 

on the Patna price. . . 

Next m importance to those who deal m cloths, 
are the tlealers in cotton, at teaal those of Patna. 
Next, to these are two hnnses at Palmi, who de^ in 
shoes, and have the title of Maliajiui, as Ihcir 
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Ctti>ita.l is conaUlerable, allhougli their profession is 

degrading. ^ ^ ^ 

The druggists (Pasafis) are next m importance, 
nllhough not. only some of I he Goldara 
drugs, but t!io highest description of bankers, the 
Kolhiwals, do the same; dealing chiefly in the 
foreign spiceries, sandal woi>d, and melals. By far 
ttie grealcr part of (he Pasaris are mere retailers. 

TheGotasaK deal by wholesale in gold and 
silver wire leaf, thread lace, and cloth, which they 
both export and sell to the Parchtiiiiyas, who are 

reUilers. , , * u,. 

Most of the Manihart goods are imported by 

one banker, a very rich man. and chicly consist of 

Iwada and looking glasaes. The other demers 

except eight, and these are not rich, purch^e from 

htro. or deal in articles made here, especially m the 

glass ornamenis called Tiki I, and are retailers. 

One cloalcT in timber trades to a very consider 

aide extent, sendiug agents to Gorakpiir and 

Nut hour, and (ransmittihg the timher to Galciitfa. 

Some persona (Khatt ik Mahagan) deal by 

wholesale in hot seasoning. Six persons, . ub7,i- 

fiirosh, Import vegetables and fruit, and do not 
. * « 


Hercbanis who come in boats, aell an invest- 
meni, and purchase another, are not so numorouH 
as in Bengal; hut a good many come to Patna thed 
Bar and to Plmtuha. and a few to Arwal, Sherpiir, 
and DuriyapuT. Boaidft> these, some merchants on 
a small scale, who cannot afford to have factories 
for the purchase of cloth, resort a^ually to Behar, 
Helsa, Phaluha. Vikram. and Bnudnagar, pur^ 
chase a small inycslmeiit, and cnrrv it to their 
usual places of residence. Those who come in 
boats are called Beniui, purchase chicly wheat, he 
finest kind of rico (Basmati). iuhI die pulse called 
Chana iCi^er aHPtimim) : and bring chiefly sail, 
betle-nut. cocoa-nut. and iron. The dealom ui 
cloth are cJiUed P.irchumyas, a name pyen ajM to 
^verJl ktols of rotaiWi a„,l they br «K chiefly 
rcadv nioDcy, or ^ littli? Silk ck iOh 

Theno are all ihe dewripiions of peraona eiccept 
some manufactures, who deal ui wlidosalo alone, 
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and. ibo lotal number of such is very inconsidot' 
able; but a great many shopkeepers, who retail, 
both import and exporl a iiLile. Such indeed usual' 
ly abstain from retailing with their own hand, but 
they hire a servant, or employ a kinsman to attend 
the* shop. These are what in Puraniya are called 
Moliajana, and the other four diviBions of shop- 
kee})ers mentioned in ibo account of that district 
exist here also, alUiough among the natives lit do 
attention is paid to such distinct ions, which are 
indeed understoo<i, but are not applied so regular¬ 
ly as in Puraniya* x\ great many of tho shop- 
tceei^ers are here called Furosh a Persiiin word, or 
rhariya. a Hindi term-, but they are not synouy- 
mous,’ die former in general reallbiig very small 
quantities, and the latter selling notliing under the 
value of an ana or Iw’o; but both Dokandars and 
Paikars, who in Puraniya deal in tho two above- 
incniioued mannera, ore terms in common use. 
Tlie term Parclmniya is applied to a few petty 
shopkeepers, who swm to differ little from the 
Phariyas; nor do T know in what the difference con- 
siats. The term Aindeh waleh is not hero known. 
The various descriptions of shopkeepers are as 
follows* 

Kliloliri-twroflh arc tho same with those, who 
in Bengal are rallcil Mudi, and doal by retail In 
most of the articles in which ihc Goldars trade. 
They all sell grain, cleaned, spill., or ground for 
use/salt, and extract of sugar cane, ifany of tliem 
sell prepared tobaciro; some sell hot seasoinng, 
drugs, platters mailc of Icayea, cotton, and fire¬ 
wood, and exchange money; and a few sell oil, 
gliiu, and cot Ion dolli. Here they do not entertain 
strangers. Their usual capilal is from 10 lo 25 m. 
hut u few have aa high as 1500, and some have less 
than 10. In Patna they formerly supplied ciisto- 
mers on credit; but their losses became so heavy, 
that [Ids custom ha.s been abandoned. 

The Pinda-furosh are a set of Rajputs, who as 
has lieen mentioned In the (oi>ogranhy, have the 
exclusive privilege of supplying in the pilgrinia at 
Oava with the offerings of grain, sugar, aud ghiu, 
iivhlcb are preseiiled in worship. There were ori* 
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ginully only X:! shops, but LUeac have now multi- 
plied lo UU faiiiiUcs, oud ihcse buvo u^aiii sub- 
ilivjded mto aliout idO houses, Formerly they paid 
to Goverunioui. 3,tiutl rs, a year, and oue-eiululi of 
their whole recotpis to the Gayawal BraSjuans. 
Air. tietoii removed the tax, but this indulgence, 
like many others lhai have been made in the Com¬ 
pany's territories, has produced no relief to tho 
persons for whose benefit it was intenddU; for the 
Uayawals now take five-sixteenths of the salos^ 
The prices for tho offerings are fixed. Those who 
worship in the i’halgu alone pay 2 anas, iho second 
class pays 4 anas, the third class, if irom nindustan 
proper, pays 12 anas, from Bengal, 14 anas, if 
Maiiratlas, 14 vu. Those of the fourth or highest 
Class, if fronTHimlustaij or Nepal, pay 1 r,, if from 
Bengal anas, if Mahratlas 2 rs. The reason why 
the Mahraitns pay so much more than the others 
is. that they offer by a ser of 72 a. w. while the 
ottiers give only 48 s, w. These Pinda Furoah, not- 
wilhslaading their niiiuber, make a very comfort¬ 
able livings iiTitl have mostly brick Itouses, 

Gulltth Paikars soli grain, but not in smaller 
Cl nanlities than & sers at a time. They seldom sell 
1110 i^iulso split, and never sell lUdaL They have 
capitals of from 25 to 1000 rs. and purchase from 
the fanners and petty ilcalers (Deparis), 

F’archuniyas, who deal in grain, are the same 
with the Kattiengjaa of Puraniya, that. is. sell all 
kitids of grain, except rice. Their capitals are 
from 50 to 400 rs., and they retail in very small 
quantities. Gnllah-Phariyas deal only in grain, 
tuff, sell iho smallesf quantities that are rcqiurod. 
and have no larger capitals than I he Khichri- 
furcteh. The Nemaki-Paikars deal in salt, in the 
same manner as the Gull ah Paikars deal in grain, 
and purchase from the merebanis. Their capitals 
are from 100 to aOO rs. Those of Beliar deal also 
in lol)m?co, ginger. turmoTic, and black pepper. 
The Nfimaki Phariyas retail salt in tritling quanti¬ 
ties, except in Patna and Daudnagar, where Rome 
are rich, and have capitals of from 100 to 4,000 rs. 
Thero are Paikars, w^ho deni separately in ghiu and 
in sweets, and some who deal in both. They retail 
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tn quanlilies ml leas t\im 0 sera, aud have capitals 
similar to ihoso who deal in salt. Those who deal 
in sugar and sweets alone (ire nsnally called 
I^angrsariTas, and sometimes Gtirhaa. There are 
also Pariyas, who deal in the al>ove articIeSj, Helling 
very smi^ quaulSties, and having very smalt capi- 
lals. Oil is chiefly relailod by those who express it 
from the seed, hut much is sold by those who do 
nothing elHO. although the greater part, being of 
the same caste (Tell) with Ibo^ who make ihe oil, 
are not among the natives distingnished from 
artists. Most of these sell their oil in the streets. 
There are others who deal in oil alone, and accord¬ 
ing to the csleut of iheir capitals are called Paikars. 
or Phariyas, Some of the oil Paikare are not, how¬ 
ever, Temilcrs; but make advances to those who 
express the oil. and eeud large quanlilles to Pal na 
for wholesale. Some of the KhalUks, or Merchai 
Purosh, are Paiknrs; bnt these are confinwl to 
Sfarusgunj, or Marufguni, in Patna, and im|H)r1. 
the hoi aeasoning which they retail from the nf^th 
aide of Ihe Gangtrs. The otlier persons of this doa- 
cription are all petty retailers, eome of whom have 
shops, and others ate hucksters, who sell in the 
streets. Their capitals may lie Erom 1 to ;>0 re. 
Those who retail tobacco-leaf as imported are calP 
ed Taiuttku-Phariyas, and genert'dly sell also 
moloHsea. None of ihcni have more than i(Hi is, 
capital, buying a few liags at a time. Some I asans 
also sell those articles, Both supply the peraous 
W'ho ciiew'. or who prepare the tobacco for smoking. 
The Fasaris make and sell some snull. Sonic 
tveople. called Sulfahwnlehs, sit in the street eiid 
fiimnlv pas.songera with water, and the smoke of 
lobicco and hemp, having all the necessary a[qm- 
rains. The Ganja Furosh retail hemp buds pre¬ 
pared for smoking, and all pay duty 
One of them is possessed of a large capital (3t>,nnii 
rs.h and iniporle almost ihe whole of ^at is 
Efu’ii of the others may have 100 or 200 rs. The 
TambutiB retail bctle-leaf and Ihe hmo u^d m 
chewring; a few in shops, but mostly ui the sdreets. 
They are not all of the Tamlmli caste. They have 
as capitals from ^ anas to no mpeea. except in 
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I’aina, 1^ji6re some Lave to the extent of 500 rs. 
Tlie (iandlij deal iu rose water, perfumed »tlu and 
canoes, lootli powder, and the ftuer kinds of im¬ 
plements used tor amokiiig, They have capitals 
of from loo to ],0u0 re. The perfumes are also 
retailed by those who make Ifiem. Some rasaris, 
or druggists, as I Lave mentioned, are merchants, 
who deal by wholesale; but the common druggists 
are sbopkeewra, although several ibai wtail have 
some capital, and import rheij* own goods: but 
these do not sell trities, under ihe value of a rupee. 
Many retail in the streets, and some sell salt. 

Paper in most small towns is sold by the 
P^rn or druggists, or by the imdiri^furosh, 
wuo deal in X'asan goods; but in p&tna 
some shopkeepers (Kaguii]} sell nothing olse, 
except blank books for keeping accounts. Some 
of thorn purchase the paiier rough, and 
have n amoolhod the MohurahtJiw. Their 
capilais are from 40 to 150 rs. Some peraons 
of Ibe Kayaslha iribe hawk at>o«t the sfroots ihe 
iKwks in the profane language that are mosi 
commonly read. Two llrahmans in Patna hawk 
almanacks made at Houarca. 



who deal in lohncco do the same; hut t1 is most 
commonly sold by Paikars, who advanoo money 
lo (he makers, and retail tl in any quantity that 
is wanted. None of their capitals exceed 100 rs. 
The inipuro soda called Sfijiinalti is sold by some 
(Iniggists; but some Paikars relail nothing else, 
and purchase it from the west'Country merchants’ 
by whom II is imporled. They sell'ihe smallest 
quaniltJea, and have capitAla of from 100 to 300 rs. 
Cotton, both in (he seed and the wool alone, is 
retailed partly by those who dean if (Dbiiniyasl, 
partly by the Khichri-fnrosh. and partly by (risers 
who deal in nothing else, and w'W according to 
the extent of their dealinga, are cnllwl Paikars or 
rhariyas. Fmv of the latter have shops, but go 
aboul from market to market, Tlie Paikars bring 
a conHtderable quantity at a lime from Patna, and 
retail part Ihemselvcs, and seil part to I ho 
Phariyas. 
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The persone who retail cloth (Buzaz) are nol 
dietinguished by nactie Erom the merchants who 
deal by wholesale, and many oE them m fact 
import nretty coneiderabie (luantilSca, and a few 
export as well as retail. In general, they have 
shops and have Ironi 20 to 5,000 rs. capital, and 
one in Patna has 10,000 m, and two have M.OOO rs. 
ouch. A few hawk about the streels. They deal 
in woollen, silk and cotton ; and. in Gaya, a few 
retail brass anti beil-nieliil vessels, bonio dealers 
in money (Snrraf) deal also in cloths. 

Some mercoaiits fMahajatis) from Rasmir 
retail shawls, the woollen cloth called Lux, and 
fur®, all nf xvhich come from their original countiy’. 
In return they export fine cotton cloths, and must 
have pretiv considerable capitals, that is, perhaps 
5.000 rs. each. Chira%valehs are th^e who hawk 
Uirtas in the streets. They purchase from the 
weavers, snd have capitals of from 10.h> 30 
Some Dom and Pawangriyaa sell old clothes. The 
former colleot them from dead hoaxes, the latter hv 
begffing. Such as ore fiI for w^earing are bleached, 
and sold to the poor. Such as are mere rags are 
sold to Ihe torch-makers. Some Poxkara retail 
small carpets (Sxxtruuji) and brass irnplomems for 
smoking tobacco (Gurguri). Jxavc capitals 

of from 200 to 500 rs. Some of Lhoso who mi 
shoes retail also the fwo above-mentioned art teles. 
Persons called Panchuniyas retail flattened wire 
(Badla), leaf, threafl, lace, and cloth of gold or 
silver, pearls, and coral, 'Th^ have capnms of 
from 100 to 2,000 rs. The churminalx lurostx 
retail shoes. Many have shops, but a few sell in 
the street. Some in Patna, besides shoes, soil small 
caqxets, and the lubes used in smoking tobacco. 
Many of those who keep intis sell shoes. Some of 
the rotailerfi <»f shoos in Patna have consklerable 
capitals. Two have .50,000 or 00,000 rs. each. and 
supply mcTchanta with largo quantities ; 40 have 
from 100 to 1,500 rs.^ the others there, anti those 
in country'' toxvns, have from 5 1^ 100 rs. 

Some Dholnk-walchs sell in the streets drujiis. 
which they have made partly by carpenters and 
partly by ianners. They have capitals of 4 or 5 rs., 
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which they advance to the artificers. The So!ah- 
bunds tiawk targets and swords in the streeta. 
isome persons called Lohar^Dokandara, or Furoah, 
and Cliatiya-Furosli, retail iron, sack-cloth, and 
the hemps of the Crotolaria and Corehorua; but 
in m;tDy country towns iron is retailed by the 
druggists, and those who deal in iron and sack¬ 
cloth are somefirnes distiuct. The ChatiyarFiiroah 
hato usually capitals of from 50 to 200 rs.; but two 
men in Patna, who deal in iron alone, have each 
1,000 rs., and purchase it in considerable quantities 
from the iradera that bring it from Banigat, The 
Lobasas soil by retail seTcral kinds of ware made 
of iron, chiefly nails, hinges, locks, pots, and 
chains. They have capitals of from 200 to 500 rs,, 
and are confined to Patna. These articles in other 
parts are sold by the makers. In the country most 
of the brass and liell-meuil vessels are retailed by 
those who make or repair Iheni^ but in Patna 
chiefly there are some Puikars who advance money 
Jo the coppersmiths, and keep shops in which they 
retail these goods, and they purchase also such as 
are imported from Kangtoya, Two of them are 
rich, having 5,000 or 0,000 rs.; the others may 
have from iiJO to SOO. One dealer in Gaya has a 
capital of 1,000 rs. A few cloth-shops in Guy a 
retail brass vessels. Two men, called Maliajan, 
leaving capitaJa of about 1,000 rs. each, sell brass 
and cooper vcsboIb, which are polished, ami 
in tended for tho use of Muhammedans. Some 
Sindur-walehs, or Pftikars. entirely live by retail¬ 
ing red loud, which they import. They have 
capitals of from 50 to 200 rs., and have" shops, 
^Some [>oo[)le, called Ranggasaz live entirely by 
gelling ornaments of tin. They have shops,' but 
sometimes they cry their wares in the street, 
Their capitals may 1 >g from 5 to 20 ra. Some 
ChnnsaK live entirely by selling the omamenls 
made of glass, tmrehasmg from tho makers, and 
keeping shops. They have rapt tola of from 10 to 
50 rs., and are usually called ChiiT-Furo.sh. .\ 
man, calletl a Moffurkat. lives by selling old 
European mirrors that have been purchased at 
public sales, and repaired glass lanterns, wine 
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bottles, and liroken crystal glasses, His Block may 
lie ivorlii '^0 rs. 

The term Soudagitr. which implies merely a 
principal mercbanL, is here usually given to those 
who keep what the Englieli of India call Europe 
ah ops; ill at is, aho[)S where idl sorts of gootls 
imporled Iroui Europe* and ohiefiy conaumed by 
Europeans, are retailed- One shopkeeper of this 
kind at Danapur has some claim to so high a tltJe, 
a,s his dealings are pretty considerable. lie is an 
European, the others are Datives, end Iheir 
capitals are very tTiiling= deal chiefly in old 

glass ware^ the refuse of Ihc Caleattap shops. ®nd 
in iho most esecrablo lionoTS; both of wtiie^ I 
presume, are chiefly purchased by natives The 
only oUier jiersons Lere usually called Soudagurs 
ore such as deal in horses. They purchase, chiefly 
ut the Hail pur fair, horses t hal are reared on the 
north side of the Ganges, imd sell in these dlsLncts, 
Each iimv annually buy and sell p or 12 horses, 
and are fidlv as slippery ns t he dealers of England. 

Some ifirshekars deal in singing-birdB, or 
such as are kept a™ I'jets. Those catch the 
and hawk Ihem about the street- ??onic Muhnm^ 
luedan hucksiors sell fowls, pigeons, and eggs m tne 
Btrecls, purchasing them in the yiUages, The 
Vtabhfurogh relaii fiali, chiefly in the slr^t. A 
few are of the Kungjra caatc, bat many belong lo 
tribes- the men of which fish , for those who retail 
are mostly women. They have capitals of Uom 

4 anas to* 125 rs- , , 

The Subzi-furosh Kemanis. or Ktmgjras, relaii 
vegetables and fruit, A little ia Bold by the 
gardeners, but this \b not common, and ^me of 
Qje Knngjros sell fish, but liere that c^tom is luiioh 
mote lore than in Bengoi. vwy few only Ireve 
flbons : in freneral thev roiail silUng in th^ 
and have enpilals fr6m 100 to 200 ra. The men 
chiefly nurchafie, and the women retail, home 
people deal In Ehnsn, the dry forage usually given 
KTcattle, and retail it in barnR. purdiasitig the 
loads ISroiigbl in by farmera aiitJ traders. Tney 
liave capitals of from 10 to 60_ ra. Sotue 
Parclmnivas deal in grain, others ii» gold aiui 
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silver lace, doth, 4:o.; ftud tlierc is a rhird kind 
who tloal in haixiijoos, planks, and small posts and 
beams. The pereoiia. hoover, who deal in Lheso 
articIoB are moro uaualfy oidled Tuluya, and in 
Behar they are culltwl GangHhara. They purchase 
from the traders, who bring these commodities 
from the hills, and sell hv retail^ and their capitals 
do not exceed l.UOO re. It issTtpfKrsed Ihnf on each 
sale they clear 35 per cent.; and this* Indeed. Is 
supposed to Ire the common rate of proht wJiich 
retailers make. 

The Kolhuyas deni In i?a1 and Sisau Umber, 
which they chlehy [iurebate from the merchants, 
who bring these ariicies from Gornkpur; but. some 
of them import ntt their own nccoom. They often 
idre people to saw the tiinbere and retail lUe 
planks. They have cajiitals of from 300 to 2,0(M) re 
The KathnuU-furosh retail large wootlen plaliers 
(kbanchali). Ijasons (kulhnuli), mortars (iikhli). 
pcfllles (musnr), and rolling pins (be)na). All tjjese 
come from Saran, and are panly tnmed, piirtly 
cut with a am all adae. They purchase Ironi the 
impOTfora. and have from 60 to 100 rs. capital. The 
Kangehiya forosh retail mats made of hBmboofl. 
iiaskets, rope^ made oi Uie gross called eabe, roijes 
maile of the mtij reeri, rude i>edeteada. woocten 
mortars and pesties, all imported from the forcsla 
of the south. They have capitals of from 25 ki 
300 ra. The Clialai-fiirosh retail mats mode of 
reeds (oal) and graas (kua), wbieli are iiaed chiefly 
as a covering for commodities in boats. TI>ey 
have capitals of from 50 to 200 re. Mats are in 
general sold by tlie makers, luit tn Patna ti 
Madurwateh soils the kinds called hero Madur, 
which, come from Bengal, but are all small. He 
has little capital, procuring a supply from the 
boalmen that come from that quarter. 

Pangkhawalehs retail in the streets rude fans, 
which the Pasis make of palinira leaved, ^iiie 
(jeople in Patna live by pnrdiasing and retailing 
the platters made of the leaves of 'tlie Paros tree 
{BiUea-ftmtdosa), and a kind of oakum ([niawal), 
ueed lor caulking boats, and prepared from ihe 
t)ark of that elegant tree. They have capiiids of 
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from 20 to 40 rs. These Lave Bhopa; but a few sil 
in the jjlreeta, uiul aie uol worth above 4. or 5 re. 
Some Vairagis hawk woodeu beads, used Ijoih as 
oriuuuenta aatll as rosaries, aiid are caUed MeJ®' 
walehs. Some people, called Mariyali Paikars, 
deal chiefly iii cocoanuis, wliich they roi^iiL They 
ginn eiaplov the oilmen to extract the oil, and 
reltiil both this and the shells. They hove capitals 
oI from bG to 200 rs. Tlic Nariyali-furoah, agam. 
sell oidv the implements used for smoking, made 
ciUicr of the cocounnt or of potiers* ware. They 
have capilttlR of from 20 to 50 ra. The Diblya- 
furosh retail small wooden boxes, covered ma 
painted, that are inatle by Ihe These 

flriiets. however, retail a good mnuy. The inere 
retailers have eapilala of from 40 to 2(M} fS, ^ The 
fmme boxes are also retailed by the Matuhan. In 
llie streets of Patna some hucksters (Kangghai’ 
Wiilehe) Bell wootlen combs for the hair: but. many 
such arc sold bv the makers, and still more by the 
Maniharis, Tho Maniharia, who retail the go^s 
so called, are nnmerous» and are mostly of the 
DttplmU tribe. Two or three ere whol^ale 
dealers, and have been already mentioned; but 
only a few have shops, and (he greater pitft retails 
in the sIroeL. Tho goods in which they deal have 
bc<*n mentioiiBd in the aceounte of districts nireaiiy 
surveTed. Some here deal in false gold and silver 
wire auri lace, Their capitals are fmm B to mn ra 
The Besatis are hiicksiers, who retail in the streets 
some kinds of Manihari goods, such as braaa ami 
iron hardware, looking-glasses, hair-combs, surma, 
of drugs for staining the eye-lidB, and curry-combB, 
and alio purses, cotton, fulk. and woollen stringy 
tape, and wooden cups and boxes. Their capitals 

are from 5 to 50 rs. , . . 

Slone iilules and cups, millstones, and slon^ 
for erindlng curry, in Patna and Gaya, are mostly 
sold bv the fiiakerai but them aro persons who 
morelv* Imy imd sell by retail, and have capitals of 
from’50 to 100 rfl. They are called MingiuTasb 
Dokandnrs. The polters dispose of most of llicir 
own ware, but there are sf>me persons who live by 
retailing iiotti, and are calltxJ Ilangri-furosb and 
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Bharchariyas. Ttieir capUalfi are from o to n> re. 
Some people iSoraLhvalehs) gcll earIJieii boti.les 
and poia tot cooling water, and earthen vessels 
painted with tK>tcelain ciay, Imi the ettme things 
are often retried by fho makers. 

The atlilicera, who retail iu shops or In the 
streets, are as follows :— 

Tallowchtuidlers. 2:1; lalievi, 33; sGai>-makers, 
2i; torch-makers, 24, churlhara, 34, wax-chandierSi 
22: mails, 38, ink-makers, 3li, gliujs-blovs’ers, 
37; boakeUmitkers, 42, 43; petara-makers, 44; 
iiitibrella-inaketii. 4t>; paiwr kite-makers, 48; 
cleavers of firewood, 04; morhasaz, 45; chamar, 54; 
khugirdoz, 50; chik, 51; nayciiaUbuiid, 01, 
rtariyali Jiokka-makers, 02; whip-makers, 00 1 
lobaceonists, 64; majunwaJehs, 60; VJiyawaJ, 03; 
oasis, 0*1; perfumers, 70; distillers, 07Daliiyars, 
^3; hutter-makers, 74, oil-meii, 72; haiwals. 70; 
khanchahwftleh, 77: mayras, 75; khasiyR\vatoh, 
70; Kungjtilaji, 80; bhnrbhuria, 78; dalfiara, 82; 
bakers. B3; mii!era„ 81; small Tnoai-biilcWs, 85; 
black caUle-butehora, 80 i faiudahwaleh, 84; wooden 
comb-makers, 89; kharadi, 00; kliandigarfi, 88; 
blacksmiths, 07; birdcagtsraakers, 98; caqwiiters. 
95; needle-makers, 103; copper-smiths, 104; arrow- 
makers, 102: rangdinduya. HO: jewellers, 113; 
bmaa omsment-makers. 1D5; potters, 124; time- 
makers, 121>; atonc-cultera, 123; brick-makers. 127; 
chints-prinlers, 144; colton-beaters, 130; weavers. 
137; tari^ot-nifdtcrrt, 147; iape-imdfcrs. 153. glove- 
makers, 140: kangjar, 155; tashbaf, 149; put war, 
153. 

In most of these trades it is a few alone that 
retail: but in oLhers almost every ono disposes in 
this manner of his goods. In I'hesc districla. as 
well as in Puraniya. some Paikars are like the 
Arndehwalehs of Bengal, that is, they purehas<t 
cargoes ns imjiortcd, and tlispose o( ihem in 
smaller lots; others are mere shopkeeiiors, and 
finally others arc petty traders, who do not retail, 
hut pTirchase small investmenta from the merchant, 
and dispose of them io shopkoetJers in various 
towna, and again collect, from the farmers and 
manufaclurors small cargoes, which Ihev deliver 
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to lUo niofclittiu. Theso lasn^jncuiitOHod Palkars 
WHO woL very ijccftuso llxey ileeliae in 

l^iieral to *ki»p osen. urwl therefore they live 
ehicJly iii Iowtjb, anti rnirehiiae up ihe artides 
whlcfi nio brought for Bale Iw the Baltliya BepaTis, 
These Iteparls carry on by rar ibn neater part of 
the Initriiiil commerce of these distriote. They 
arc often calleti Ltnlii Baldiya, or TelUioparis, 
troni the nature of tlionr profei^io]i, or from their 
caste. Beaidce their oxen many have very little 
capital. 5 rs. in monoy being rockonotl mifficionl 
to enatiio a man to traitle with one ox. With such 
a stoirk it k fiuppoecd that he can ^ain 32 rs. a 
year. HClIlng 50 re. worlh a month, mih a profit of 
frocii i to 2 anas on Ihe riipee^ but if be has more 
than three or f^ur osen, he miuji hire servant* in 
prO[?ortion. For security eewral usually travel in 
company, unless whan one man and his servants 
are siiffiiueuily strong From 5 to 5b rs. Mir! from 
1 u> lb oxen are the usual rate of stock which these 
men thofic who ha\'o one or two oxen only 

as^ung (iieir more weidlhy companions, and 
rcceiiring a reward for ihoir trouble. Some, 
however, osfjeciolly in Shoykhpurah, ;Vawatla, arid 
tinudnagar, deal to Ihe extent of 5tl0 or BOO rs. with 
cMtllo ill proportion; and it is supposed that iu the 
two hiTiiier dlviBiorm some of ihcso hav'O accii- 
mulalfHl large aum* (from 1,000 to 20»t)(h) ts,). 
although from tlidr apjieAtanoe one wouhi not 
aiiiiposo them to be wortli a crown. They are^ idJ 
wiUiDg to iiino their cattle, and only trade when 
they ciunuoi procure fare, Some of them are calmti 
Kuttiwalebs, Ijocause they’ porchoae rice in [he 
husk, employ people to beat it, and then seii the 
I'lcaii gTuih ' They are also calle<l Chutkiyas, or 
Imndfnlmen. Ixjcaufte they carry in [heir hand a 
muster of fhe commovlity which, they have for saJe. 

The Grihasiha-beparis. or filets who trade, 
are in some places caUwl BaTsariyas. are not very 
and seldom keep car tie for carrving 
londs; they purnhase the eommoditics from ihoir 
neighbours, and either sell them to the Baidiyao 
benaris, nr hire those to coriy them to market. 
Besides Lheir stock employed io agriculture, they 
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have Irani IIHJ i.o 1200 ts, engafiCid in cotnmerce, 
and cannot In iho year turn tucir cajdtal more 
ihau twice, whereas ihe ladu-beparls turn iheir 
CHpiiat from 3 to 10 times a monUi during the S 
months liiat the roads ndmiti of iheir cattle to 
travel, Ihe GrihasUm-beparts purcliuse iha pro 
duce of (ho farma al liarvest, or e^'en before it ia 
ripo, an<l sell flve or sts inoiuha afterwardB when 
the price has risen. It is usually supi)OfiC<l that 
they make 20 por ceoL on caoh'erop^ hul their 
gains are probaWy greater, as the famiers who 
deal with them are considered as more necessitous 
than those who borrow money at the rate of 25 jier 
cent, for 10 months. The Pliori-waieha or pedlars 
deal chiefly in cloth, ihe polity Iiaving preveuiotl 
Iheir dealing ii:i copper vessels, an il was Hupjioset! 
tiiat they dealt rhielly in stolen goods. Those who 
have their famiJv r^idence in mo town of ^har, 
on account of their caate, ore called Rboj'puriya 
Nuniyars. and liavo capitals of from GO to 500 rs.: 
hilt many froqueiit these districts whose family 
residcFnees are unknown. 

There are a gootl many Delats or brokers, who 
have no capital engaged’ in trade, and live hy 
making bargoiim for others. In Patiia they have 
ih »7 shopkeepers under a good deal of subject bn, 
nnd scarcely any purchaw, even to the value of 
one ru{}ee, can be made without their inlerference, 
and of tmrse they enhance the jirlee by ihc amouni 
of their commission. It is of no use ordering 
them to go away, })ecause they staiul at the door 
and receive tlte commission when you go; nor can 
the least dependence be placed on tiieir assistance 
in preventing the purchaser from being defrauded. 
In fact, they are a pubtia nuisance. Some men 
who were formerly employed by the Company still 
retain the title, hiU have, in fact, become 
nier<*hanls and purchase on their own accouuJ. 

At Behar are a kind of brakera called Goldars, 
who must bo carefully diBlinguishetl from ihc 
mercbonis of the same name, The Goldare of Ihe 
town of Behar have no nafutiil, except a warehouse 
and a set of woigliis, with which fhey aceoin- 
modate lliose who employ them os agents, eiiher 
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(o Imy or sell Tbcy receive a wiuuniBaioD of from 
onotiuaricr Lo one &or of grain on every rupec*s 
wortJj Lhat tliey sell 1 have aU'eatly meniioned a 
kiud of merchants or a^hta named Aratiyas. hut 
there are aiso jlrallyas, wUo keep commiaaion 
wareliouseej they re4:eive vumus kiude of gooda, 
according to their different uicUnaitons, and dia- 
pose of Iheso on commission. They axe responsihlo 
for tlie proceeds and furnish the‘warehouse. On 
iron ihey get one-lialf per ctuiL^ ou oilier gr) 0 <ls l 
[ter cent, from each parly. Some of them are 
agents, who purchase cloth for merchants residing 
at a distance. 

Some bankers at Gaya and Daudnagar arc 
called by (he same name Aratlya, They graiil 
hills for ‘cash on Patna and Benares^ charging half 
per cent, on Ihe Eonner, and one per cent, on the 
latter. They will also give money for good hi lie 
drawn on them from those two cities, hut do not 
discount. 

At Patna are 24 proper bankers (Koihlwnlsy, 
and one of them has e house at Gaya. They will 
all discount bills, payable cither here or at 
Calcutta, Benares, and Moorsliedaliad. Some of 
them have ah?o agents at Lucknow and Dhaka, one 
has an agent in f^enal, and the house of Jagat Sotli 
has agents at Madras and Bombay in the south, 
and at all grent towns within Lho Company's pro¬ 
tection; buT It has, I am told, withdrawn’all the 
factories from the places under nslivc anarchy. 
All the houses have metengive credit. Besides 
dealing in money, sonie of them trade in European 
woollen cloths, jewels, foreign spiceries, metals 
imported by sea, and the finer kinds of cloth of 
cotton, silk, and lace. 

The Surrafs here exchange raoney„ and pur¬ 
chase, and sell bullion. Tliere are here no Fetdars, 
but many of the Surrafs have very (jetty capitals, 
and merely eschango silver and copper. In Patna, 
Gaya, and Bohar. where their capitals arc above 
40(1 rs. they will exchange gold and silver. Every¬ 
where silver may be procured for gold: but. it is 
only in tiie capitals that gold in procurable for 
silver, The Surrafs lend money to those living on 
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monthly wages. The ridi Surrafs and the Kothl* 
wa^ supply the Zemindars, aiid pay the revenue, 
which operation Is now their chief support. 

Those who lend money are here called Nukiidi- 
Mahajaits and Ugahiya. Sums of consequence, 
such as 1000 ra. may. for this Iasi year or two, Iw 
had for 12 per cent, a year, when bullion or jewels 
are lodgeii as security. UnfJl then 15 per cent, was 
considered reascmable, and sums under 100 rs. 
cannot tM* even now procured at less Lfiau 18 or 2o' 
Poor j>eoi»lo in the countiy, who borrow on pledsfcs 
of copper or silver, nay from nne-half to one mia 
on the rupee a month. Traders often ijorrow from 
them, giving for 100 rs. a bond for 125, payable by 
equal instalments in 15 months. 

A kind of usurers, called Athoyaras, lend 15 
Gandas (flO) of Paysag, and fake a bond for 20 
OuTidiis, that is 80, payable by weekly instalments 
of 4 Paysas. These people liave no capita], but 
borrow from Lho fgaliiyas, and lend to petty 
liiick.sterfi. especially those who retail flsh and 
vegetables. 


SecUtiD ill. OJ tluF pliir(!4 vltcrt funufirrM i* c«m«l on. 

In the index to the iniip, made on the same 
pluii with that of IlhagaJpur, a full enumeration 
of these has been givejr rroni this it will appear 
ilmt the number of weekly markets (Elats or 
Pclhiyas) is much smaller in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of pcojdo Ihaji in any of the tlislriols hithoTtu 
surveyed, end a great part of the dealing is earriwl 
on by shopkeepers and the trailers called Boparis. 
The number of Giinjes, or marts for oxi>orlatto)i 
and importation is also very small, being confined 
fo a few towns on the hanks of the Ganges. 

I Am told ill At at all old estaijlishcd markcls 
the Zemindars collect Tola, or a small share of 
every thing sold, which the people give without 
scruple, nor have they in any degree either tjone. 
filed or become wiliiTig to benefit by the abolition 
of the duties which were formerly legally collected 
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for the ase of goveminent, nnd which, ne I hare 
said^ fhey now couliaae lo f>ay roiuoearily to Uje 
Zemindars. I have no doul>i in reconiiuending 
that ihis iaz, io %vh]ch the people hare been long 
h^i(iiate<l, and to which they would now submit 
without any scruple, should lie revired, before the 
memoTy of old tunes has passed; and it mar be 
modified and extended, so as in a little lime to 
become productive of a considerable revenue, 
Although it ffl probable Ihal here, as well as in 
Bhagalpur, eaeb trade had a chief, and in many 
places such still remain, yet in many othere they 
have almnsi eoUrely disappeared, anti the want of 
municipal government is severely tell in all the 
towns, the jjblice in which is exceedingly defective, 
espcdnlly in I he total want of lighting, and in the 
most miserable neglect of streets, bridges, wharfs, 
cleanness, weights'and measures. The protection 
of the lives and projierty of the subject from open 
violence or theft seem to'have engrossed almost (he 
whole attention of the police; nor has the success 
even in this bcim very considerable, although the 
dopredsiions are by no means either so atrocious 
or numerous as ’they were in Dinajpur and 
Ronggopur when T violet! these districts. 


S«ct>r4f3» IV. Dl Wt4i;gbti, wef Mc4wi]r«4. 

Cash can at all times be readily had al Palna 
for bank-notes, sometimes without Uiacouat, and 
never for more than one-half per ceut. The 
bankers also will supply bank-notos for cash, and 
iisually require a premium of oiie-haif i>cr cent. 
Gold bus almost totally HisapjieareLl, and ts. am 
now: required for the AsnniQ or gold mohur 
Within these 17 years gold was the most common 
i'urrencv, aiid (He Mohur then oftcuv fatdiod only 
14 rs. f do not know exactly the reason of this 
elianee; bnl think it probable, that great quantities 
of aoUl are hoanlod By some rich men at Calcutta, 
and by the Kawab ViKier. Tho gold Is preforred as 
less bulky than silver. Alwiit three-quarters of the 
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Silver ts tlie Kuldar coinage of Caicutta, of which 
I>erliapsj one-quaTtcr ta markerl. The remaining’ 
quarter conaiats of the old rupees of Calcutta 
Mooraheilabiul, and Patna, Both the marked 
Kuldars and the oJd rupees pass for whatever the 
moitev chaugenj please, and in some country narla 
they have contrived that the old unmiltcd rupees 
of the l&th year should be preforrod to the new 
millcci currency^ on which they uctuuJly levy an 
exchaugo. There are very few half or quarter 
nijrees, the latter i.d which ought to be the 
common currency, as Ireing Imre a sum of at least 
OS much importance os half-a-crown is in, England, 
The money brought by pilgrlma, whicli is of very 
considerable amount, is purchased by the bankers, 
and I presume is sent to the mint, as none remaina 
in currency except in the town of Gaya, where a 
part remains in circulalloii uJitil it can be pur¬ 
chased. Cowries are scarcely ciii rent, and the only 
small money in common use consists of copper 
Payees, of which 56 most usually pass for a rupee. 
In Patna the Company's new jPeysas, with a 
decent legend, is almost alone in use; hut in the 
counlry a good manv of the rude masses called 
Gorakputi Paysas are still in circulation. At Gaya 
ihe Madhusanis are pretty common. The Govom- 
meiU lalaly sent uj> Paysas to the value of 40.000 
rupees, and dislribuied Jhom at the mint price of 
64 for the nip 00 , for which I know no good reason, 
as oven this great influx lowered the exchange to 
only m for the runes, and the fair nt Hajipur will 
pronably reduce lliem to 54 i so that tlio persons, 
who looK Ihein from the collector, for two months' 
interest will have above I5| per cent. This fair, 
and the two monihs of marriage ceremony, iisu^y 
raise the price of the copper about 4 per cent. 
There is as great n want, felt from the size of the 
copper, as from Ihm of the silver coin, and lialf and 
quarter Paysas would be a great advantage. 
Most things of little value, here as well as'in 
Blmgalpur. are sold by an imaglnarv money called 
Taka, wdiich is hero reckoned equal "to two Piiv&as. 
There are also imaginary monies calle*l Cliailam 
ami Damrl; the former is equal to 1 Paysa 
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or 25 eowricR, the latter h equal to one eiffth of a 
raysft, B « 

The weights vary iti almost every lown, bolh 
ill the ^r ^cl in the t] umber of sem, llial are con- 
laanod m the man; but the etandard fs somowhat 
Ijottor asceriainod. In general ihe Calcutta sicca 
weight IS considered ns (he staiulard, but the KuL 
iJar rupee is taken na the means of ascertainiiig 
In is, xriiicb it does not exactly do, being a trifle 
less. In other places the Madhusahi pavsSi is 
conindered the standard, alihough, except at Gaya, 
etc. IS seldom p^curable. Both these standards are 
someiLmes required, even in rheeanie town, for the 
weights used in dealing in difterent commodiiioe. 
Rverytliing, except oil anti milk, is sold by weight, 
and even oil, when sold hy whotesate, fa always 
weighed. The weights are all made of stone, and 
no rej^ilar altentioh has l>een paid to have them 
oxamjaed or stamped, although orders have been 
occasionally issued Ltt have these o|>eraUoEis per¬ 
formed-, bul in moat places this has not been done 
for 10 or 12 years, and iri some for 20: nor is any 
one molested for using such as aro not. Btamped, I 
iiav© indeed before-tnentioned, that without pro¬ 
per Btaiidarda the expedient of fltnmping is 
dangerous. It is supposed, that many of the 
weigh la now in use are fraudulent. 

In every manor (Mawsta), I have mentioned, 
tlmi a hereditary weigher fSonur). forms a port of 
(he establishmeiit', nud noi only weighs the crops 
when divided belweon (he landlord and tenant, 
Imt whiileyer the merehant purchases, and it is by 
a commission from fJie merchant that these jief- 
sona, and most of Ihe iiianoridl establishment are 
iitmnlly paid, ThI.s reconciles tjoth master aiul 
tenant (o (he biirtJjen, as the whole expense i$ 
nominally derived from (he nllowanoe giveu by 
the tnerchiint to (he weigher. 

In some towns are men called Dandidars, who 
live by weighing commwlities, anil have apparatus 
for weighing at a time pretty large tjuantities, such 
as 2 mans or an hundred weight. Ai (in.ya (hose 
weighers are paid one-half aer of gram for every 
ru|>8e*s worth that they weigh, of one-half mt of 
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^ weighing a 

r<^ (4 mans) of »ot>acco, 2 anas for a load of sugar 
or iron, and 3 anas for a load of oil or salt. The 
man is almut S2 ]l>s. Tim weighers in the coiiairy 
over weigh more ai once than one Paseri which 
should to 6 ^ra, (he neiiie implies, !)ut here as 
well as m Bhagalnur, It often conlains more. The 

weighers are very iinporfoct, 
I** collector’s 
Ill ihii ^ no stimdard for the land mnasure. 

estates 1 have stated the 

^Tip ’>7 » 

“n-fs 

iTn/lihT® into seven Gerahs! 

vni^ Th n *““** conimonlv used is the Guisor 
yard. Tto Company everywhere uses a Gus of Iho 

onH? which are supposed to be 40 

cuhils long, so Ihat. each contains 40 inches: hut in 

fiS^ n markets differs 

and those In aoiual xm are not 
standard Gua, but by measuring 
It must, be obseirod. that all 
cloths sold here in he tozaor are shorter, and in 
general narrower, than the sellapretend. The 

i"s*anco, is called Solo- 
gust because each piece shuld contain 16 yards - hut 

stm l5i. many meaWre 
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As will rtppeftt from the ttccoiiiM of the rivers 
a great part of these districts is destitute of water 
curriage, nor oa rho grdit river is the lUimtMjf of 
tjoats so great, ns might have been oxi>6cted. 

At Patna and Danapur are kepi a good many 
boats for the accommodnlloii of the great ui 
travelling, especially for the uae of Europ^us; and 
some persons of rank, boUi European and ua-uvci 
keen aucli for their own ose, The Ixmls are 
kinds, pinnaces and Bajias. The former we bmlt 
somewhat after the European manner, with a Kcel, 
souare stern, and tilufl bows; bui are very nat- 
bJtlomed, and draw litQe water The Bajras are 
on tile native structure, have no keeJ, and are 
sharii at both ends. Both arc stiuare-ngg^ ^ 
the European: manner, most usnalli' os btigs; but 
they are so flat, lhat they can seldom soil, unlew 
(he wind l>e aft the beam; aud. if there is much 
wind, the^' are usually lilowa on shore, mid must 
proceed bv tracking, even when fiomg down the 
river. Alf have oars, but these produce HlUo offoct. 
fliiij will by no mcaus atom either wind or curreni. 
imt Uiey enable the people in culms to keep the 
f>oal m tlie current, or lo crass from one side to inc 
Ollier. TJiis however, is piformecl so slowly, that 
tho boat in erossing is always swept far dovra the 
currenl. Their nccoinmodations ^ore excellent uiwt 
the traveller lives in tliem_ with nlino^ every 
comfort, that he would have in a hou»e._ The hir© 
here la vastly mote reftsonable than at Lalcuiia, 
esDOciaily for the piimaoea. wiiioh pay at the rale 
of 12 funoes « month for the oar, while iho Bajras 
pay only S, At Calcutta a 10 oared Bojra pays 
M rs, a'day, nnd a pinnace jO rs. while they are 
most wretchedly Hound in stores and men, 
a [0 oared pinnace having only 10 rowers and 
one steersman, whereas at Patna a 15 oared boat 
has a crew of 15 men, A few* smaller boats, 
Bhauliyaa and Pansis, are kept at Palua by mdi- 
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viduaJfi for Uieir own uye iii iravcUing. imt ure not 
let for hire. 

Ifae boata uaecl for the conveyance of mer¬ 
chandize are Ulak and Patelas, both of whidi have 
been already ilosoribed, and those of both kinds, 
wing of equal but theus, pay the aarne hire, The 
Liaks of 1 alna are not near so neat as those of 
Bengal. Some ver^* large have no cover,. ari< l are 
Gallcil Huiiyae. The freight from Patna to 
Calcutta h osnally from 12 lo 15 rs, for Qie 100 
mans of grain (7<J s.w. a ser.) equal (o about 7,IW 
lbs.; bui iu October 1612, owing to heavy losses by 
a storm In the precediug month it rose to 20 rs. 
Before that storm, boats were more easily procu¬ 
rable a»t Patna, than in any of the districts hithort-o 
surveyed. 

The Diiiggifi or open boats used in fiahing, and 
aa ferries, are exceOilingly bad, and are mostly 
clInker-buUL A very few canoes fEkthaa) are 
used, and come from Ifepal. They ate large, carry¬ 
ing 4U or 50 mans of grain, or from 312 to attOibs, 

LllUe or no advantage is token of the jmiuense 
torrents to float do^vn any kind of commodity; and 
during the niiny Beason'd] internal commotee is 
at a compieto stoiKl, as (he roads are then so bad, 
as not to admit of even calUe (ravelling with back 
loads. I hove seen no country, that could be c«^ed 
al all civilized, whore so little attention has been 
paid lo this important objectv and even in the 
vicinity of the l^o jails, where many convicts 
sentenced to labour sue confined, very little has 
been done. 

The cross roads from market to market are 
those which are eltieily wanted, and no one who has 
not seen ihe condition of tlieae, could behove that a 
<»unlry so estremely populous and rich, and 
having such occasion for land conveyance, should 
bo BO ill pixivided. These roads oug^t to made 
ai the expense of the lamiholders, and especially 
in these districts by (hose who pay no revenue, and 
with care it would cost them very little. In many 
parts these roads might tie formed by widening 
somewhat the banks oswi for collecting water for 
the cultivation of rice, and by connecting one of 
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l)unka with aFtoUior in (lie fihort ini^ervAls 
that are now hetweeti tUem, In narift ol the 
country where there are few eucb banks, great 
advantage might reauli from compollin^ the tand- 
hoLdore to make them, as It is in general 
owing to Indblence auil neglect ibAi they 
have not twen made. In the inundated parts ol the 
difiirict an equal advantage would arise from 
batiks made to exclude the superfluous water, apd 
whore the country is not. fit for rice and not in- 
imdaled, the roads are kept up with little or no 
lToul>le. The object, aa I have said Ui Buch roads, 
is not to enable geallemcn to drive their curyiclea, 
but- to enable cattle carrying hack loads to paes at. 
all seasons from one market to another, ana iu the 
fair season to enable carts to do the same, 

Except where hard materials are procurable on 
the spot, 1 Ijelicve Iho use ol carta should ba 
altogether prohibiied duririe the rainy season; but 
In many parte of lliese dietrteta glone isevary- 
whea» at hand, The natives here are fully sensible 
of the vast advantage u I tending the use of oar is, in 
proforonco to back loads; ana the roada through 
which I saw carts conducted, really astonished me. 
After the rice crop has been cut, until the rainy 
season commences, the ground la indeed every* 
where so firm, that carls may i)e taken In almost 
every direction, a little levelling of bonks and ciii* 
ing of slopes into the channels of rivoTB is all that 
is neccsBary; but this can only be done by persons 
of rank Lravoliing, and goods are not much con¬ 
voy e<I in wheel carriages, except about largo towns, 
A ml on the roulss bet ween Fatna and Dona pur. 
PHlrta and Gaya, Patna and Oehar, and Patna and 
1>audnagar, 

Meet of the carts are of the same structure with 
those at Puraniya, and the hire at Patna for a 
can wifh two oxen, is from four to eight anaa a 
day; with three or four oxen the hire is about 12 
iinha a day. At Gaya, the police has fixed the 
price at 20^ rs. a month, but this is to be understood 
of carts fumiahed to European travellers, or 
fTOoiifi marching; nalivas pay only 15 rs. From 
Guya lo Pttiaa a carl: lakes from X2 to 15 mans 
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(ducli ^ Iba.}, and tbo biro to the uicrchant is llireo 
rupees; the Uielaiice is reckoned 72 inilee^ 

Horses ore not employed to carry toads, but 
a few asses or mules are loaded at Paiua and Gaya, 
They are not let for hire. At most of the inns 
(Sarays), riding ponies are kept for hire, and let 
at 12 Paysas a day. Most of the g(>odfi are conveyed 
by oxen in back loads; nor in many par is is any 
(liiier mode of couveyanoe procurable. The caiUe 
to be lei for hire ore very numerous and pretty 
good, afl they will usually carry aliout. 250 lbs, 
12 miles a day. The hire is from two lo flve anas 
a day. From' Gaya to Patna (72 miles) the hire is 
live ttiiQ.'i for the man of ^2 lbs. Porters are only 
employed to carry goods from one place of a town 
to another, or to'carry the baggage of travellers; 
Uiey may he readily enough procuml in towns, 
but in the country the fraveTler in general wilt find 
much difficulty.* In some parts, indeed, the 
weavers are held bound to convey the baggage of 
travellers of rank, and receive a Cfonsidcration from 
the Zemindar; for according to old cuslom, the 
Zemindars were formerly bound to provide travel* 
lers, at least such ns were in the service of govern* 
ment, and they still are willing to assist, although 
I tmlieve they are not legally bound. 

The ferrv-hoals are in general very bad, and, 
except n! Pbatuha, where government defrays the 
expentse and keeps excellent boats, 1 believe are 
left entirely to the discTciioii of the Zemindars, 
who make the idobi of Oiera that they caOp at th^ 
least |)Offliblo expense. The police does not interfere 
farther than lo compel ihc ferry-mon to enter into 
engagements for t he discovery of suspicious persons 
that attempt to pass. In some places it was slated, 
thal w'here the Zrnnindar finds that boat, he takes 
two-l birds of the faro, and where the boat is found 
hv the rerrv-man, that the Zemiudar is contented 
with oufr-lhitri; and, I believe, he well may be so. 
as his right to any part is exceedingly doubtfuL 1 
heard of only one Sadabrata where strangers arc 
received grafis. and it is almost entirely confittcd 
lo tlio reception of Sannyasis, and Iwlonp to the 
great convent of that order a! Buddha Gaya, 
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The Khichri-furo«h, who retflil prov'iRioiia, do 
not here receive stxaii^era into their houses, and 
native tmTollere are in many parte n good deal 
diffieulted to procure imy necommodaiioii. Mon of 
a rBiigious character will be generally taken into 
8ome temple or coavenl, but the profane In 
villages or ainall market towna nmet usually sleep 
tinder a tree, unless (here is some shed for the 
ncconiraodat.ion of liuckstcrs. Tii towns, some 
empty house is usually procurable, the diHlculty 
not ansing from churlisbuess, but from the jealousV 
of the men. There are however, scattered through 
the district many inns (Soraysl on the same footing 
with those in "Bhagalpur,' These are iTislttutions 
highly tleservitig the oncoiiragement of goveni- 
mdui' and were formerly so coJ^itiered; but ai 
present the keepers are left to their own exertions, 
and complain thai the understrappers of police 
often use their accommodations without payment, 
and some Inns have been abandoned owing to the 
trouble into which the keepers were thrown, in con¬ 
sequence of thefts commitieil within their promises. 
In the present slate of the country, nil that could 
be perhaps done, would be to secure a space miffi- 
rient for the inn by a good wall, and % two or 
111 roe watchmen, to oxempt the keepers from all 
taxes or ground-rent, and to direct the native 
ofllcera of police to give them prompt assistanee in 
case of complaints. For this purpose vague orders 
are not at lul suHlcienl, bul a copy of regulalinns 
should lie suspended in the gate o'f each Inn, anil 
the DarognJi should l>e held bound to send to the 
tuagistrare whatever porsou infriugod them. The 
keepers here usually sell grass for horses, 0rewood, 
ijots, tobacco, atirt the charcoal bulla used in smok¬ 
ing. Some sell shoes, and a great many lei ponies 
to hire. At Dnudnagar there remains a Imndsome 
saray of brick, but it lias lieen converted Into 
dwelling houses by the descend an Is of the person 
who built it-, whose unmlwra can no longer be 
dtveiiUy mipnorted by the landetl property which 
he left. Tnis usurpation is therefore somewhat 
excuBuhlfi, nor are such buildings necessary. The 
cciinmon huts crecte<l by the Blmthiyaraa are sufii- 
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cient for the present rads state of the country; but 
it 18 much to DO wished that on all great roailB, innp 
were cstabliBhed ot regular cliatances, and aeouied 
from the depredation of thieves in the manner I 
have above mentioned. The expense might per^ 
baps be defrayed by the sale of tobacco and betle, 
tile exclusive privilege of retailing which near the 
inn might be famed by one of the keepera. Here, 
as well as in Bhagalpur, are several bungaloea 
belonging to Ibe invalid establishment, concerning 
which T have no oceaaion to make further remarks. 

Shopkeepers, bn tbe great road near the 
Ganges, extort heavy contributions from travellers. 
At Snerpur, for instance, situated in a most plenti¬ 
ful country, and sending al! the produce by land 
to Danapurond Patna,! found provisions were 
sold at from one-sixteenthlo one-fourth higher than 
In either of these two towns. 
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appendix u. 

tlST OF OflAWlHCS. 


I. Stodc mwque Pamn, 

2- image found in the rivet at Patna. 

3 . Image buitt into the gate leading to 
the stair on the hank* of ihc Phalgu 
at Vu^nupad in Gaya. 

4. Image on the outride of the same 
gate towaida the rivet- 

5. Image of Gaywwari, 

6. Image of Cadadhai in the great 
temple at Gaya. 

7. Images in a Sannyaria eonvenl near 
the temple of Gadadhar at Gaya. 

8. Inacription on a stone in a ^nvent 
of Sonnyaaia near Vitnnupail. 

9. Another inscription at the same 
place. 

10. Inscription on an image bmll into 
the Wall of the DharmasaJa near 
Gadadhar temple at Gaya. 

H , Inscription on a pillai in the temple 
of Gadadhar at Gaya. 

12. Inscription on o pillai in the pasmge 
between Vishnupad and Gadadhar 
at Caya. 

13. Engraving and inacription on a stone 
beem in the same passage. 

14. Image in the same passage. 

15. Image on the stair descending fr*^ 
the temple of Gadadhar to the 
Phalgu. 

18. Ground plan of the Vishnupad at 
Caya. 

17. Elevaijon of one of the buttresses in 
th^ Vishnupad- 

18. Image placed in the temple of 
ViSnupad. 

19. Iiueription on an image of Ganese 
at waiwe 1 riej Devmn nesa 
Vishnupad. 


[Rcmulti} 

[ V«ij bullr itsprwiycttd 
in Moirtin'i ^ p. J 

[No. 2 Ucins Pi 5 ? Iti 
SUrtLiifl oiL] 


^ U£kn€ p, Sf in 
Mwtiii'i afLl 

[Ni>, 3 iifittt p fiiO tB 

Mmiili'i Alt) 

[Noiu I it 2 lic^ p. 
^ la hiutkn'A «].] 


[^Ko. I faclBi p. 40 in 
Mvtla * tdL] 

[No. I Eiddt p. 42 In 
MwtiitV «d.] 

[K<k 3 b«ii« p- 57 Im 
Mutkn^« oi] 


{Im MortuiV «t* p- 05] 

[No. I loci&i p. 42 m 
MullDi vd.] 


700 


m»£NDI3 IL 


20. InvcriptioiL on a biolccn piUiu lying 
near the Viahauimi. 

2(i Nine pUoel* of »!» orthoamt 


22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


26. 


27. 

26. 


Hindu*. 

Image* Found in the conveot nt 
Sannyain* neu Oadadhar at Oaya. 

Repreaentatibn of ihe 10 mcania- 
tion* of Viihnu. from the Viihnupad. 

Alta Sahd from KwexJ)- 
Image of Cotalgh*nath near l|w 
<d Nitungha adjacent to the 
Viahnup^ at Ci^a. 
liucHption behind the lintel of the 
door of the temple of Nnsmaho 
Gaya near the Shonaabedi. 
Inscription above the lintel of the 
same door. 

InacripUon on the roof of the *an»e 
door behind the lintel. 


IN«- 5 ft 4 lieaw P- 
30 la Mania *• mL]: 
Ifioi. 3 Ea^ag p. 63 ia 
Maftta'i ad] 

INa. 6 f«c)Bg p 63 bt 
MaHinV «d,] 


29.. Itutriptiofi a| the ieft ^ »he 

image in the temple af Nri*if4Ena- 

30, ln*aFi»ti<m an the threehotd of the 
tcEnpIfl of CAycfWftri. 

31 ■ lotciiptiott on the etaiif of the tero* 
pie of Cadadhm* 

32* Intcription in a miMll chemiber north 
from the temple ol Nriaitifib* Wkt 
the V>»hnupiul at Cio^. 

33. I nfleription in an aporiiMnt wHhin the 
ahove rontmining a Ungga, 

34. ImAge in the DhwmwU near 
Sotoihedi et Geyai 

35* Image in the temple of Nriiingha at 
Caya on the north ndcp 

36. Image On the dw of NriBngha at 
Gaya, 

37* Image called Ku^ on the north 
•ktcxof the tempta of Nritingha at 
Gayav 

36. Image on tho ooulh tide of the tem¬ 
ple of Nri*ingha at Gaya. 

39, bnoge on the aowiK ftde of the tem¬ 
ple of Nrioingha at Cay<L^ 

40. Image In the temple of Nritingha at 
Gaya on the aouth dde^ 

41- Image On the north ndo of the 
temple of Mrioinglui at Gaya. 

*2. Imagv on ihe north ilde of the 
temple of at Gaya^ 


[Nft. I lactng p, -bS in 


[Na. Z FieioB ^ 
Mpriin't 0^-3 


[Na. 1 l*^4ig p, 6S la 
Marlia^i rd+3 
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43. Inia«c tm ihe nofOi weal M«le of the 
temple of NrainBhii at Gajra, 

44. lmm«e ui the Dhannaaala »«« 
Shoiriiubcdi el Cay a. 

45. Image on the wi^ of the weat afde 
of me area of Viahruipado at Gaya, 

46. Image on a broken ilfflie on the 
•outh akle of Vtafuiupad at Gaya, 

47. Image on a platftjrm near ViBlmup*d 
at ^ya. 

48. Image on the ««th aide of the 
temple of Viahnupad at Gaya. 

49. Image on the aonth ede of ih* area 
^ the temple of Cadadhar at Gaya- 

50. Imam: colled Flomchandia caat from 
Gadadhai, 

51. Image on the oulaide of Cayeawarl 

52. Inactiption bulk into the wall of 
a temple of Siva at the Akahnyabal . 

53. Inacription at the temple of Janaidan 
near Gaya. 

54. Inacription on die temple of Pra- 
pitanuha near Gaya. 

55. Image at the temple called Knibna 
Dwanka at Gaya. 

56. Image at the temple called Kriahna 
Dwarika at Gaya. 

57. Image called Brahma in the temple 
of Krishna Dwarika at Gaya. 

58. An image in ihe temple lofj Kjiahna 
Dwarika at Gaya. 

59. Image called Mahamayo in the 
le^le of Kriihna Dwarika at Gaya. 

60. Inacription built into the wall of 
Kri^ma Dwarika at Gaya. 

61. Mandb at Kongch. 


62 . 

63. 

64. 

65. 


66. 


An image at Kongch, 

An imsM from Kongch laid to re- 
prcseiit 

Afi image al lionsch sulci to «- 
preoent Kama Deva. 

An image at Kongch said to re* 
present Mata and Parvati but it 
seems very different, 

An imagE at Kongch callod Ntaha- 
dmra. 


[Ni». S pH 63 to 
K-luiiiiV 


4 fjkdnv pL <65 to 
hfftiitoV cdj 


[Nft. 3 l^ctnf p. 66 La 
MiuUel^» id-] 


[No. 2 fociii^ p, 79 in 
hbfiiaV 

[Ndr I fiKins p, 6fl in 
fAmtiitkU td.J 

[No. 2 locInB Pt 64 la 
Moitto'i «d-| 


[On Pa 66 of 


[No- 1 l*ci»i p* 67 In 
Martin*! <it] 

[No* I ^cing p. 67 In 
MtrLinV •edJ] 

[Kb, 4 fiietoi p. 67 to 
Martin'* d!*) 


[No 2 fuclni p 67 in 
od) 


ja’PESDts n. 




67. 


A botn K<iiiBcL with *0 

imefiptlon ^Mtliindi 

68. Plan ci Kabwr. 

69. Image «l BuddSui Sett «t KeoywloL 


[>lo, I tM p. 
Madia'i ad.] 




70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 
7d, 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 
87. 
88 

89 

90 


PiJUt.m ite lempie ^ BwUha Sen 

at 

image carv^ oft th« Ktteyadol 
rock*. 

tmng i? catved oft tlw *o<* 

Kai^adot. 

Croup of figuree on a »odt at 
Kee^adol. 

Iroagee wved on ih* fww •“» " 
m Ptaoe Uke an oUar al Kcoyadol. 
Groop of figurea oft « loek at 
Keoyadol. 

image carecd 0*1 •J*® »ocn af 

Keoyadol. 

PUh of tlw ftiina al Buddha Gaya. 
Imuge called Ga«^ Mum ^ »Ke 
aoftili »de of iKe Saimyatu hou*e» 
Buiidln 

image oft *e eaft WI ^ *0 
tiouftc at Buddha Gaya. 

Image on Uw wc*t door ihe 
^ U Tiytaia * houac at Buddha Gaya. 

triage oft the weal 
Sanityasia' convent at Buddha Gaya. 
Image >ft the amiili ehamter called 
PanwhapaJido before the great 
mandir a! Buddhagaya- 
Image on the aoath eide of the eart 
gale at Buddhagaya- 
Aft iittftgo <» the wuA aWe of the 
Saiu^aaia* houae at Buddhagaya. 
ImagB on the ea*t nda of the old 
Mat at Buddhagaya. 
image on the eaat wail of the 
Sannyaab' hpuae at Buddhagaya- 
tmage in ^e eaat waj ol 
Sannyatie* houfe at Buddhagaya. 

image on the e^ 

SaiS>yii«a* lhm»el at Buddhagaya. 

image Oft the old tecr^^f Buddha- 

Imftge on ttie old temple ol Bud&a- 

OTm. 


[So. I fpeSdm p. 7 ^ Itt 

MwtLn'a «■!.] 


[No. t Ueln« 
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n. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


TOO. 

lOi. 

t02. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 

107. 


106. 


109. 


no. 

111 . 

112 . 

113- 


tmagc caJled SabTln before tbe gjeaK 
Macidir M Bwi<lbaKii.:ya. 
linage called Taradevi fll BuddEa^ 
gay*. 

Image new the tomba of tHe 
^nhyaaia aL Buddhagaya. 

Image on tbe stair ol ■ well al ibe 

^imyosia* ki Baddhttgaya. 

Image on the east side of the 
Sannyaaii" boose at Buddbagays* 
Image called Kobir Ch iimi sji at 
Buddhagaya. 

Image in the Sannymtia* boi»e at 
Buddhagaya. 
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tbakiirani al Bnddhagaya. 

Image in tbe SanAyniui house at 
Bvtddbagaya. 
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Satinyaib^ (bouse] ai Buddhagaya- 
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SauiKMu' iKou^I Bt Buddhagayii. 
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Image of a Buddha at Ekaiiggat 
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home aJ Buddhagaya. 
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sate at the aatne place. 
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Buddhapad in frODt of tbe «»«it 
Mandir al Buddhagnya. 
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142j Ttna^c called Suiy» at 
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143. Another. 
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the fart of Behar. 
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ibc Iian<lt ftdded fTom anoibcr cx- 
AmiUr, but tmallcf. 

NofthicmniMt pf ttfeft thffsc Buddhut 
MW the most northerly of the coiu- 
»J momiU *t 

The oreat Muni at Baimpanjt called 
Battah BKaimv. 

An imagE of Brahma in the preaent 
Village of Baragang, 

An armed demon from the preunt 
vSIla^pe of fiaragang near Brahma, 

A goddea* near the Baitak Bhairav. 

A goddess T^ar the Baitab Bhairav^ 

A large image #ou!h froiji Baitak 
Baragang. 

Great image ai Y ogeewiiri near 
Barngang, 

An image of Yofte»ivaii near 
Bhairav of Haragatig, 

A mala Hguie at Yogeinvari near 

Baragai^g. 

Afi imnge called a Se^oiig; at 
Yofieswarr near Baragang, 

An image called Gauri Sankar at 
Dapdiu. 

An image at Ekarrggur Dihl,. 

An image at Akbuiput called 

Swyx 

Image called Kunniya at Datxhu. 
Image called Trlvdcram avalm el 
Dapth^. 

Image called Yagadamba at Dapthii. 

linage at E}apthii called Poeupoti- 
Mth. 

Li tire* at Dapthu. 

Image of Surya at Dapthu. 


Door of the ihrine in the temple of 
Stirya at Daptho- 

bnage of Nriitngha at Daplhu. 

Image of Vaiaha at Dapfhu. 

(mftgc called Bhairav al Dapthui 
Plan of Nftgar^ni hill. 

Inacription m the door of the cave 
called Mina Mundai. 
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!8B, littcrip*™ above the Haii Huniwycti 
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IW. Part oJ an inacrtption on the aide 0* 

doOT of lIlC tW& purti.. 


190 , Anothei part of the •amc hwcription. 


191. tnacription above the door of 
Ma^ftjjunE cAvc, 

192. Copy in Dev* Nwi of in*cHp- 
tion* m the hlandi Nagri. 

193. Plan of Sat^ta. 

194. IiMcrlption on the doof of Kmnu 
Chflupar. 

105. Itweriptlon on the aidei of the door 
^ SiidaTna'a abode. 

196. Door of the cbamber of Lama* or 
Ratnai RiihS. 

197. Inacriptbtt on the d«r of (he 
changer of Lama* Ivani. 

198 . Inacriptlon on the door of Vlswa. 
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199. ImoLge of SiddheawaH ™ the 
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200. FJevation of the Oiautara el 
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201. ImaRt of Buddhftrup at Mnnora. 
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of the cave of Naifarfuni. 

203. Image at Mere. 
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204- Another. 

205, InacriplJon on the threihold of the 
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fid e of the door m,the cave near 
the Dorgah at Nagaijuni, 

207, Another part of the aame inacrip- 
lion. Note on the IflnatTationa. 


The two iHi»trttion* m the frontispiece of Vol. 1 of Mont^me^ 
Martin'* Eflstem fndltt are reprodnetiona oF illii^tioM in 
the Buchanan eoHeetion, in the volimie enlilled "Buchanan 
Hamilton Drawings, Vol. L Coatume* of Behar/ 

The plan facing p. 35 m the “m* volunw is a contracted repro¬ 
duction of No- 1 in “Buchanan Hamilton Drawing*. Vol. 3, 
Mape and Plan*." 
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